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Preface 


The new and revised edition of this book, now ‘The Literature of 
England, a d 500-1960*, brings the record up to the first of January 
1961. 

My colleague and the initiator of the scheme, W J Entwistle, 
formerly King Alfonso XIII Professor of Spamsh m the Umversity of 
Oxford, who covered the period from the years 500 to the 1890s, 
died on 13 June 1952, aged 56 Anyone who knew him will not need 
to be reimnded how modest and able he was. He wrote the first two 
sections, ‘The Making of Enghsh*, and ‘The English Classics*. 
‘Contemporary Literature to i960*, which is longer m proportion 
to the books and authors mentioned than the first two sections are, 
is my work 

In undertaking this survey we both felt that many readers, British 
and foreign, want to be told as conasely and fully as possible what is 
Enghsh Literature and what is British culture. Many readers depressed 
and disheartened by their first encounters with Shakespeare and other 
great writers at school never want to read or see acted another Enghsh 
classic. They prefer to get a ‘nice book* firom their local hbrary, or sit 
lookmg at T.V. at home, or go once or twice a week to the cmema. 
They kiow little or nothmg about plays because milhons of young 
and middle-aged people to-day have never been mside a theatre m 
their hves. 

Most people now approach Enghsh hterature through contem- 
porary writers The space allotted to the years 1890-1960 is therefore 
much longer than m most manuals The output of books pubhshed 
annually now is enormous, and neither reader nor historian can hope 
to do full justice to It m a 304-page history. The British reader and 
the overseas student of Enghsh both need a histoncal summary of 
present-day authors and what they have written, and the final section 
IS an attempt to give one An attempt has been made to obtam per- 
spective m the consideration of the older hterature. 

Contemporary hterature is displayed under subject headmgs so 
that It IS possible to read the survey of any literary form firom the 
eighteen-nineties to the end of i960 without interruption If a writer 
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has written m several literary forms, his work, if large m bulk, will 
be foimd treated separately m the sections devoted to different 
subjects If he has written mainly m one form, all his writmgs will be 
summed up under the one heading 

We have tned to provide a short history for the British reader and 
a guide for the overseas student of what is traditional and what is new 
m English Literature To the general reader, British or foreign, we 
have tried to mdicate a compact and helpful course of readmg 
Copious references are made in the text to present-day authors, as it 
was found impossible to adopt the method used m the earlier sections 
where all dates and biographical particulars have been placed m 
footnotes. 

The great Amencan authors, with the exception of a very few 
contemporaries, are omitted It would have been impossible to do 
justice to them m this short book. Reference is made to distmguished 
writers from the Commonwealth 

For help with the successive editions of the book thanks are due to 
the late George Sampson, Frank Rudman, Norman iCmght, Sheila 
CogiU, and to members of the staff of the Brighton Reference 
Library. 


1 May ig6i 
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The Making of English 


I. BEFORE CHAUCER 
THE SAXON FOUNDATION (tO I066) 


British culture is a blend of the two great traditions of modem 
Europe the Latm and the Germanic It is the knot of western avihza- 
tion Expressed more often in action than m speculation, it is most 
completely and subtly reflected m Enghsh hterature, which combines 
the disapline and fullness of the classical heritage with the freedom 
and energy of the North For the greater part of a miHenmum these 
unlike elements were worked and fiised together before they reached 
their new and higher umty in the English of Spenser and the Eliza- 
bethans, and for four hundred years they have been moulded and 
reshaped with striking ongmahty In this way the variety of British 
culture is no less remarkable than its umty, nor is its umty less notice- 
able than the diversity of its origins; it is supremely elastic, adaptable 
and tenacious 

At first these elements seem to lie side by side In the Anglo-Saxon 
tongue we have the heroic poems Beoimlfi- supported by a number 
of stirrmg fragments, Imks Bntam to the peoples of the North Sea 
coast - to Danes, Saxons and Norsemen - whose hinterland was the 
area of contmental Germany The use of common Germamc heroic 
traditions is its most conspicuous feature to such an extent that 
scholars have declared there is nothmg Enghsh m it save the lan- 
guage It IS right to make use of the hmts it contains, for Beowulf is 

^ Beowulf Editions by Klaeber, R W Chambers, Sedgefield, etc The latter 
gives 4so Fmnsburh, Waldere, and other fragments A convement translation 
of these epics and of other Anglo-Saxon poems is by R. K Gordon, Anglo^ 
Saxon Poetry Beowulf is preserved m a manuscnpt of about the year looo, but 
Its subject-matter goes back to the sixth century It is touched with Christianity, 
e g , m the episode of the bard’s song of Creation, and the general tone seems 
to suit Northumbria in the troubles of the seventh century We take it as 
substantially a poem of that period, based on another poem or traditions of 
greater antiqmty 
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the only fuU-length specimen of the once widely diSused heroic 
poetry of northern and central Europe The lynco-dramatic pieces m 
the Norse Edda are allusive and elusive, and all other evidence comes 
from bnef fragments or from Latin summanes What Beowulf has to 
say, therefore, is of umque weight; and that too has been made a 
source of complaint^ The author is censured for dealmg with an 
obscure subject mstead of some brilliantly heroic central theme like 
that of Siegfried and the Rhinegold The merits of such pieces are, 
however, like their very existence, a matter of conjecture, but the 
Old English Beowulf is a sohd fact. 

The sense of lost glories and immment peril imbues this poem with 
heroic melancholy There is light and feastmg in the narrow space of 
Hart Hall, but a toll is taken of the banqueters by dim forces of evil, 
bestial and supernatural, compounded of bear, waterspnte and witch. 
It IS, m fact, the defence of civilization agamst the destructive mahce 
of moral evil, and the truly Enghsh hero Beowulf exerts his reserves 
of strength and wms through endurance. He is no shining conqueror, 
for such a figure has seldom touched the Enghsh imagination; but he 
does his duty, returns to his place among his fellows, is modest with- 
out shrmkmg, tolerant, and courteous m a rough heroic fashion As to 
style, the Fmnsburh fragment moves more swiftly in the few hnes 
preserved, and other pieces also have been held to surpass Beowulf 
Not knowing them as wholes, we cannot judge them agamst a com- 
plete work; Beowulf is swift m action but sluggish dunng the feasts, 
Its athletic, alliterative metre (most effective when read aloud or 
chanted) covers a well-defined form with an elastic rhythm, while 
heroic formulas and ‘kennings’ - that is, metaphors used m conven- 
tional senses for poetic effect -afford evidence of a matured art. 

The Battle of MaUon (after 991) represents the same art after the 
end of the epic period, and is famous for its formula of high courage* 

Courage be keener, heart be harder, 

mood be mightier, as our might faileth. 

The settmg is still one of peril and disaster, and this melancholy 
mspiration flows mto a small group of elegies, one of which, Deor s 
Lament, is the nearest Anglo-Saxon approach to the true lyric 

The tradition of Latm Chnstiamty, on the other hand, finds its 
first great representative m the Venerable Bede,^ whose Latm style 

^ Bede (673-73 S) Ordamed deacon 692, pnest 703 Spent his hfe at Jarrow m 
the study of die learned languages and the Scnptures His works are enumerated 
at the end of the Htstorta J^lestasttca Gentis Anglorum (731), of which there are 
vanous editions and translations 
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was respected by the Renaissance, and whose authority stood 
immediately after that of the Fathers durmg the Middle Ages, His 
biblical commentaries were then the basis of his fame, but the modem 
reader is amazed by the refined scholarship, openmindedness, and 
grave but supple style of the Ecclesiastical History of the English 
Nation Umque for its lack of compeers, the work is inimitable m its 
siftmg of evidence, comparison of documents, plan of research, firm 
outhne, luad exposition and pregnant utterance The conversion of 
the people was the great achievement of the age, and the Ecclesiastical 
History is the history of the nation m its chief activity. Latm mission- 
anes came from the South with their gift of organization, and Celtic 
missionaries from the North brought punty of life and language and 
apostolic zeal In the background was the smouldering discontent of 
the Welsh, and the foreground was held by the English rulers, who 
were not to be swayed by enthusiasm nor made stubborn by preju- 
dice, but weighed the claims of Christ and Woden soberly and 
impartially before adopting Chnstiamty, as they also compared the 
rival church disciphnes before preferring that of Rome. The welter of 
petty wars might well have driven a mstonan to despair, but Bede, 
with consummate skill, portrays the English people constituting 
Itself from various elements by impartial comparison and sure judge- 
ment The light of poetry flecks his prose m die famous comparison 
of human life to the fluttermg of a swallow through a hghted hall 
(such a hall as Beowulf defended), and m the calhng of Caedmon 
the poet, 

Caedmon’s name has been one to conjure with smce Bede 
described his song of the Creation, but there is no extant work that is 
certainly his There are two Old Enghsh poems on the Creation, and 
that marked Genesis B has an account of the rally of the fallen angels 
in hell expressed m accents not unworthy of Milton Certain poems 
are signed by Cynewulf m an acrostic His mterest m themes related 
to the Holy Cross gives some encouragement to attribute to him the 
finest of these Christian poems. The Dream of the Rood?- It is the poem 
least touched with the martial ardour of the Germanic epics, but m its 
bnlhant colouring and restrained and stylized passion it calls to mind 
a gemmed mosaic m the Byzantine style The Chnst is not pendent, 
but supported by the Cross; the scene is not of shame but of victory. 

^ The Dream of the Rood Translatton by R K Gordon, op at Old English 
text, ed Dickms and Ross, m Methuen’s Old Enghsh Library Some phrases 
are ait in runic chararters on the Northumbrian Ruthwell Cross, whidi dates 
from the first half of the eighth century 
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The emotion of triumphant agony is poignantly rendered by the 
proudly sorrowful words of the Rood - of fallen Nature mystically 
conjoined m the suffermg and triumph of her Redeemer 
In its beginnmgs, English prose. Idee the Navy, is linked with the 
honoured name of Alfred, who set out steadily to translate mto 
English the most useful Latm works withm his reach To do justice 
to this prose is not easy. Commg late and subject to Latm Christian 
influences from the start, this prose was employed on necessary 
translations and homihes The importance of making Bede’s history 
known through the vernacular, of winnmg ancient philosophy from 
Boethius and history from Orosius, cannot be gamsaid, but such tasks 
limited the scope of ongmality. Homihes also were tied to their texts, 
and moral and rehgious instruction followed a familiar round. 
Chance has preserved an Enghsh version of Apollonius of Tyre to 
make us aware that the novel was not unknown, and it is probable 
that the moral stories of the Gesta Romanorum were collected m 
England Vanous writers at various times contributed to the Anglo- 
Saxon Chrontclef a work compiled by the clergy but written m 
English It overstepped the Conquest and m one version reached down 
to the year 1154. Openmg with Bede’s preface, the Chronicle mcluded 
bare jottmgs and miniature sagas, brief poems (mcludmg the over- 
praised Brunanburh) and rhymed prose There was probably no 
dearth of entertainmg hterature, but m the eleventh century this 
would be mostly oral, and there was small mducement to put it on 
paper. What remains of Anglo-Saxon prose is thus a mere detritus, 
containing so much as seemed valuable for edification or mstruction 
Even so, it was a considerable achievement The writers are competent, 
and then style is smgularly direct m the best mstances Its likeness to 
the oldest Icelandic prose is not fortuitous, smee England was then the 
cross-roads for adventurous Northmen, and Englishmen did much to 
evangelize the North The disaster of the Norman mvasion cut short 
the development of prose before it could rise from the immature saga 
to the great sagas of Iceland, but the straightforward, affecting 
language of devotion did not perish utterly, it renewed its life among 
the medieval mystics and the translators of the Bible. 


1 Translation mto modem English m Everyman’s Library To get the 
hterary flavour of the Chronicle it should be read selectively m passages dealmg 
with Edward the Martyr, the career of Earl Godwm, the epitaph of the 
Conqueror, etc These embedded sagas have their own umty A guide to such 
readmg is C E Wnght’s The Cultivation of Saga in Anglo-Saxon England 
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THE MIDDLE ENGLISH PERIOD (1066-I384) 

In the year 1066 England was conquered by William, duke of 
Normandy The date was decisive, no less for culture than for pohtics 
The development of the Enghsh tradition was severely checked, and a 
temporary ascendancy was given to French. The area reserved for 
Latm was mcreased, and for three hundred years the nation was 
embarrassed by the weight of three different literatures England 
entered the mam stream of European thought, and was able to exert a 
more direct influence on the mam issues than she has done at any 
other time, but she was distracted by a conflict of mterests and, 
though the first of modem nations to develop a vernacular literature, 
she was late m commg to frmtion What emerged at length was an 
Enghsh type of civilization, not a French one The history of the 
penod, therefore, is the slow victory of the vanqmshed over the 
conqueror 

Already before the conquest a Norman-French faction had gamed 
the ascendancy m the council of the Saxon kmg, and it is not to be 
supposed that England would have stood aloof from the sudden 
burgeonmg of French culture m the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
Already also the Damsh mvasions had blotted out the culture of the 
North, and contmual disorders m the South might have led to the 
withermg of hterary effort The Norman conquest was not the sole 
cause of what happened thereafter, but because of it changes were 
abrupt and the period of disturbance longer The ascendsmcy of 
French, mdeed, was delayed imtil the second wave of immigrants 
came m the twelfth century with Henry of Anjou (ii54)» 2nd it was 
then that the first important Latm works began to appear The 
language of the Plantagenet court and soaety was French, and their 
politicd programme was to advance their contmental claims with 
Enghsh support Rehgion and history were expressed m Latm, law 
and romance m French Devotional treatises were m French or m 
English, since m this field there was contmmty of the Enghsh tradition. 
But aU the other ground had to be reconquered 

The Enghsh language suffered profoimd changes, and dunng the 
whole period was remarkably fluid Anglo-Saxon literature had 
begun to crystallize round the West Saxon dialect, but with the loss 
of prestige at court, the language tended to dissolve mto its compo- 
nent directs. The opposition between Northern and Southern 
English, still partly vahd, sometimes corresponded to differences of 
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literary schools. The j&iction of discordant forms led to the loss of the 
old comphcated grammatical system, and the transformation of 
English mto the very simple analytical language we know today. 
Many latmisms and galhcisms lodged m the speech, with the resxilt 
that It is now three-fifths Romance m its vocabulary, though pre- 
dominantly Germamc m its colloquial use. So far has it been removed 
from Its Old Enghsh form that Anglo-Saxon is m effect, to a modem 
Englishman, an unfamdiar foreign language. This strangeness is 
mcreased by a fundamental change m versification in place of the old 
alliterative verse of Germamc type there came mto use a verse pattern 
based on the French system of syllable and rhyme Present-day 
English verse is neither French nor Gemiamc, though more like 
French, it has, however, more fireedom of construction and rhythm 
tlian IS known m France There have been critics who, impressed by 
this sense of difference, refuse to begin the history of Enghsh htera- 
ture before Chaucer or, at any rate, before the conquest, but they 
have been wrong. What we have to consider is not a new begmnmg, 
but the violence of the stmggle withm the old tradition 

We may follow this struggle m the domam of historical wxitmg. 
Many of the most vmd passages of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle were 
written after the conquest, and the last entry is for the year 1154. 
The use of Enghsh m this sphere, therefore, persisted for a century 
after the disaster The Latm tradition begms with Wilham of 
Malmesbury,^ who wrote his Degestis regum Anglorum before 1125, 
and his Htstona novella after 1142. Though the language has changed, 
the mterest is profoundly national The writer takes Bede for his 
model and the Chronicle for his chief source His literary ambitions 
and anxiety to tell good stones, coupled with a certam want of 
organization, make him disappomtmg to historians, but of more 
value to students of literary culture. His compilation is mdeed a chief 
source for our knowledge of Old English oral hterature* With 
Matthew Pans,^ a monk of St Albans, Anglo-Latm history-wntmg 

1 William of Malmesbury (c. 1095-c 1143) De gestis regum Anglorum and 
Htstona novella, ed Stubbs (Rolls Senes), Gesta Pontificum, Antiquitates ecclestae 
Glastonburiae, Vita Dunstam, Ltber de mtracuhs B V Martae 

®Mattliew Pans (c 1200-59) Professed in 1217 Continued Roger of 
Wendover*s Flores Htstonarum, known as the Chronicle magna (stve majora) S 
Albantj which covered the penod from the Creation to 1235 Wrote the 
Htstona Anglorum (stve ut vulgo itcttur Htstona minor), covenng the penod 1067- 
1253 (ed. Madden, Rolls Senes), of which the years 1241-9 are extant in his 
own handwntmg Other works have been attnbuted to him, notably Vitae 
duae Offarum, Ltber degestis abbatum 
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reached its highest point He was an annahst working in a monastic 
writmg-room, like the compilers of the Chromcle, and had an amazmg 
range of information But he was also an excellent penman, an 
lUummator, and expert in heraldry and m map-drawmg, and his great 
codex is a combmed product of all these arts A modern reprmt gives 
only a glimpse of the real work, which, bemg designed for a different 
sort of pubhcity, should be judged as it was constituted by the 
author 

Beside these and other great chromcles m the Latm tongue, there 
were historical and pseudo-histoncal works of more popular appeal 
m French, such as Geoffrey Gaunar’s Estone des Englets and the 
Norman W2lccs Roman deRou These are verse chromcles But there 
was no use of Enghsh until John of Treves (or de Trevisa) translated 
Ranulph Higden s Polychronicon m 1387. Higden, who died m 1364, 
states that m his time even ‘uplandish men strove to learn French, 
Enghsh bemg little m demand, but John of Treves declares that now 
children of the grammar schools know no more French than their 
left heels’ and that ‘gentlemen have now much left for to teach their 
children French’. 

Two other historians wntmg m Latm were Gerald of Wales and 
Geoffrey of Monmouth Gerald was a bnlhant joumahst, with an 
acute sense of topical appeal, an endless fund of good stones, of seem- 
mg ommscience, of zeal for great causes, and of fundamental msta- 
bdity He^ was qualified by his descent from both Norman and Welsh 
aristocracy to do justice to Wales m Norman eyes by his Journey and 
his Description It is free from the unfriendlmess which mars his account 
of the Irish and veers between candid cnticism and passionate eulogy. 
Although he thought the work of his fellow Welshman, Geoffrey 
of Monmouth,^ mendacious enough to shame the devil, he supported 

^Gerald of Barry, or of Wales (Giraldus Cambrensis) (c 1145-^ 1220) 
Bom at Manorbier, in Pembroke, and related on his mother’s side to Prmce 
Rbys Archdeacon of Brecknock and twice candidate for the mitre of St 
David’s He supported the ecclesiastical pohcy of Becket, and his advancement 
was blocked by Henry II Travelled widely In 1185 he accompamed Prmce 
John to Ireland, and in 1188 helped Archbishop Baldwin to preach a crusade m 
Wales Among his works are Itmermum Kamhrtae, Descriptio Kamhriae^ 
Topographta Htberntae, Expugnatto Hibemtae, De rebus a se gestiSt etc The first 
two are translated in Everyman’s Library. 

* Geol&ey Arthur or Geoffrey of Monmouth (d 1154) Was at Oxford m 
11^9, and claimed to base the Historta regum Bntomae (c 1135, ed Acton 
Gnscom, trans Sebastian Evans) on an anaent Bntish book in the possession 
of Archdeacon Walter of Oxford Became Bishop of St Asaph The poetical 
Vita Merlmt is also attributed to him He may have been a Briton 
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Geofirey’s attempt to mute Welsh and French pretensions in contempt 
of the FngiKh, This is Geoffrey of Monmouth’s motive for describmg 
the fabulous victories of the Welsh emperor, Arthur, over the 
Anglo-Saxon mvaders With a great show of histoncal science, m 
which a little truth was used to give credit to an ocean of fables, he 
traced the Welsh glories back to Brutus, a grandson of Aeneas, the 
founder of Rome, and tied up the whole story with the pretensions 
of his Norman masters by the prophecies of Merlm. Ehs work was 
one of the most famous m the Middle Ages, and acutely disappomt- 
mg to a modem reader The Latm is weak and turgid As history it 
Ignores even such sources as survive m Wales to this day, havmg no 
more substantial basis than a meagre list of names and two well- 
known works, as fiction, it seems flat But perhaps improvements 
would have made the book less successful, since its first appeal may 
have lam m its barefaced mampulation of certam easily ascertainable 
classical facts, and its dullness makes it the more like a chxomcle 
Geoffrey stretched canvases for others to fill m, historians did not 
tire of repeatmg the history of Brut, Lud and Lear , pohtical pamphlet- 
eers found m Merlm a murky figure of a prophet greatly to their 
likmg, and novehsts discovered that any mvention would be credited 
if attached to the court of good Kmg Ai^ur 
Gaimar’s Norman-French rendermg of the Brutus history has been 
lost, but Wace’s Roman de Brut (1155) mtroduced it to France and to 
laymen m England The circle is completed by the English rendermgs 
of Layamon {firut, c. 1205 and c. 1250) and Robert of Gloucester. 
Though denounced by contemporaries, the fiction was too useful to 
be dropped Gerald of Barry uses it, and all later historians down to the 
time of Milton. The later history of Merlm’s prophecies belongs to 
pamphleteermg rather than literature As for Kmg Arthur, later 
romancers did not share Geoffrey’s preference for Gawam and made 
little use of his episodes, but they used the name as a precipitant for 
the vast amount of fictional material of a certam kmd which then 
seems to have been available Some of it was Breton, and represented 
a French discovery of the fictional resources of the Armoncan people 
The Breton lay was cultivated with most success by Mane de France, 
under the patronage of kmgs of England In her work marvellous 
and chivalrous exploits are performed by otherwise unknown heroes. 
But this sort of fiction gamed m bulk and confidence when the 
protagomsts were known as Kmghts of the Roimd Table, under such 
famous names as Lancelot, Perceval, Galahad, Tristan. The develop- 
ment of the Arthunan cycle was due primarily to the great outburst 
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of romantic story-tellmg m France, but many of the romancers were 
subjects of the Enghsh king The Norman, Thomas was one such and 
possibly Robert de Boron. The development of the Grail story is 
assoaated by name with the Welshman, Walter Map, another 
shadowy figure of Geoffrey’s circle, whose name also covered a lot 
of joviJ Latm verses; but neither attribution is sound. At long last 
the Arthurian fiction returned to England with the Str Tristram, 
Morte Arthur (m two forms) mi Lancelot of the Lath of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, until it gave its finest flower out of season 
m the book of Sir Thomas Malory (see p 28) 

Along with the Arthurian romances there came mto England from 
France a considerable vanety of popular works of fiction. Alexander 
the Great and the Trojan Wars, Breton lays, Byzantine and senti- 
mental stones passed mto circulation m the fourteen and fifteenth 
centunes, but none were so well received as the senes of rough 
adventures entitled Guy of Warwick, Havelok, Bevis of Hampton and 
Horn, Their course shows the disturbance caused by French ascen- 
dancy, for they dealt with Enghsh matter, but, bemg composed m 
French, they were not accessible to Enghsh speakers until about 1300. 
The first two are novehstic versions of the same event: Athelstan’s 
battle of Brunanburh against Olaf Cuaran and Constantme III of 
Scots. They transform the affair mto terms of romance, but the 
perversions m Havelok represent the standpomt of the Danish- 
occupied half of England as m the days of Canute the Great, and 
may once have been used to further the Damsh pohcy. Some kmd of 
settled narrative must have existed for the use of the Norman story- 
tellers who determmed the final form for each romance, and who 
retamed the sole use of these legends durmg the twelfth and thirteenth 
centunes. 

The language of theology was, as we have said, Latm. There were 
many Enghsnmen among the great figures of scholastiasm, who 
exerted a mighty influence m their time, though then work has been 
lost to their countrymen. In the twelfdi century there are sohtary 
wandermg scholars who accept Spanish benefices m order to trans- 
late Arabian books; later there are the schoolmen of Pans and Oxford, 
Duns Scotus, the cntic of Aqumas, and Wilham of Ockham, who 
revealed the secret contradictions of medieval philosophy. Earher 
than these flourished the best latmist and the most humane thinker 
of them all, John of Sahsbury, the author of Polycraticus, or ‘states- 
man’s handbook’, which is advancing in esteem today. He was a 
candid and open-eyed traveller, and his witness to Peter Abelard’s 
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great struggle for freedom of thought is mvaluable. 

The languages of devotion were Anglo-Norman and Enghsh ^ 
In Anglo-Norman were composed metrical rendermgs of the 
Scriptures, hymns and prayers, lives of saints, commentaries and 
prose sermons, by authors of considerable fame and talent. They 
were addressed to the pious wealthy, who had leisure and resources 
for the patronage of hterature The English homihes lacked this 
support, but their fame has been more enduring They earned on 
unbroken a tradition of simple, lucid, generous, musical prose from 
the Anglo-Saxon homihes of -<Elfric to the moral works of More and 
Latimer. The texts upon which they comment are translated with 
simple digmty, forming a bridge between the noble prose of the 
Anglo-Saxon Bible and that of George Tyndale and the Authorized 
Version. The recipients were often pious women In all lands that 
sex is the firmest support of the vernacular, and the least patient of 
pretentious wntmg Three sisters m Dorset received the Ancrene 
Riwle (Anchoresses’ Rule) m the early years of the thirteenth century, 
the first satisfymg monument of Middle Enghsh prose, and a certam 
Dame Margaret Kirkby was the dedicatee of several of Richard 
RoUe’s treatises But though the language and treatment are simple, 
the foundation of these works is sound scholarship and their authors 
are masters of Latin This also they have in common with their Old 
English forebears and their Renaissance followers. Richard RoUe of 
Hampole stands out as a saintly personahty of enormous influence, 
whose canonization was confidently antiapated He wrote (m Latm 
and Enghsh) lyncs, meditations, a rendermg of the Psalter, epistles 
and delightful moral stones Others who, as writers, have no less 
merit are still unknown to the general reading pubhc of today, though 
they created masterpieces of fiighsh prose lie The Scale of Perfection 
and The Cloud of Unknowing ^ 

The same moral and rdigious earnestness mspires certain other 
works of the fourteenth century which are signs of the coming 

^ For Anglo-Norman literature consult J Vising, Anglo-Norman Language 
and Literature^ Oxford, 1923, and for Anglo-Norman, Anglo-Latm and 
English see W H Schofield, English Literature from the Norman Conquest to 
Chaucer, London, 1906 

* See R W Chambers, On the Continuity of Enghsh Prose from Alfred to 
More, Oxford Umv Press, 1932 Richard RoUe (c 1300-49) Bom probably at 
Thornton Dale, near Pickenng Studied at Oxford for a time At the age of 
nmeteen retired to hve as a sohtary at Hampole Wrote Incendtum Amoris, 
judtee me Deus, English Psalter, Meditations on the Passion, The Form of Living, 
etc A convenient anthology is Hope Emily Allen, The Enghsh Writings of 
Richard RoUe, Oxford Umv Press, 1931. 
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maturity of Middle English literature There is a group of poems in 
the North Midland dmect - Pearl, Purity, Patience, Sir Gawain and 
the Green Knight - which are possibly the work of one author, an 
mspired anonymous poet The attraction for him - if we are dealin g 
with one poet, and not with a group - of the old alliterative poetry is 
evident, as for rhyme, he sometimes neglects it, sometimes uses it 
with virtuosity His metrical skill is great, and he has a gift for telhng 
phrases Sir Gawain is his most ambitious effort, and m it he freely 
remodels an Arthurian story so that it will serve as a pattern of virtue, 
thus anticipatmg the Faerie Queene In the Pearl he writes as a father 
overcome by sorrow for the loss of his baby daughter, doubtless 
called Margaret. The habits of the age give him symbols for his 
thoughts m the form of allegory and biblical paraphrase No poet 
can compose without the aid of these or other conventions, but this 
unnamed smger ranks among the great mourners, not far from the 
Shelley o{ the Adonais, by virtue of ms sincere and poignant expression 
of changmg phases of grief the stunned sensation changmg to wild 
hope when he sees the beloved vision, then impatience, despair, 
doctrinal comfort, resignation, and the calm of passion spent. 

The name of WiUiam Langland^ survives to account for the com- 
position o£ Piers Plowman, but we know of hun no more than he has 
chosen to say m this book, which has more than one theme and 
manner A medieval ‘book’, owmg to the labour of wntmg and cost 
of materials, was normally a miscellany, and by compensation, some 
authors were tempted to give a fictitious umty to heterogeneous 
compositions So, for mstance, Boccacao did with the Decamerone 
and Juan Ruiz with his Lihro de buen Amor Langland’s Piers Plowman 
IS one only .mjts temper and s ty le, like WorSworth’s 
Sonnets We have no right to demaadSoffl^t any other unity, and] 
sEffl^bellisapp^omted^ we do. The author takes rip _and drops the 

1 WiEiam Langland {c 1332-^ 1400) Piers Plowman, ed Skeat modernized 
byA M Burrell for Everyman's Library A chantry pnest livmg in Comhill, 
London, widi his wife Kit and his daughter Kalot, he hved among Lollards, 
and says he annoyed his neighbours by mdudmg their names m his verses 
Was probably of poor but free extraction He opens his poem with a scene in 
the Malvern Hills, and he seems to have quarrelled at some time with the Abbot 
of Abmgdon His poem was used by the rebels of 1381 as formulating some o 
their gnevances against churchmen and lawyers, but there is no evidence that 
he himself sympathized with any sort of political action Revision, expansion 
and correction have given three diiferent texts of this poem, labelled A, B, C. 
(A. 1362, B, 1377, C, c 1398) To him has also been attributed another allitera- 
tive piece, Richard the Redeless, dated September 1399, modem version by 
H. W WeIIs,mtrod N Coghill, 1935 
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thx£ado£narrativ^^at jyjU, and one of his charms is the tmexpe^ted 
of ks imn(LJIe -writes an ajlegory^by the allegory suddenly 
arystalhzes mto persons and becomes veraadtSTaBkry/l^^^ 
fe.Qmes*.m^il"^but name, Ahce Perrers, Kmg Edward Ilfs mistress; 
a nd t he Virtues and Vices plead their cause quite regularly at W^t- 
mmster^ Ajcrime at St Giles’s Fair, Oxford, is part of the general 
i ndictm ent of Wrong, the I^g’s officer^ and the strengthless, 
ruShmg King i s'very like fcchard II Langlmd shps^frqm aiegdry 
mto jglain sermons^ and^thenweheaf Stowe^’s^t^ubte with 

ks shrewi3i wife F^cjg,j)T Batt and Betty^ Gilbert, Will and Watkm. 
These mayTi ave b een the neigEBburlwliojgompl&m hdfwithout 
caus^j^ thattheir daily vexattqm had become munortal But 
ckefly this flux and reflux of the mmd aSFects ks central, but tardily 
introduced, figure of Piers Plowman, who is sometimes simply a 
man standmg m the crowd, sometimes an evangehst, and sometimes 
the Man Chnst Jesus. Once we cease to look for formal umty and a 
logical pattern, we experience a strange fascination m tks misty 
poem, with its abrupt dtemation of concrete certainty and dimmest 
outkie 

What we gam from Pief5 Pfo tmiaa us. a smgular l y fufl^ ^^^ 

Its moral 

condition is essentially that described by Chaucer and imphcit m the 
teaching of the devotional writers Langland sees it from benea th 
h is,, condemnation is jtnpi^ qutspnkenfii^ Inh 

way, he^ ems to a dmit more hope of reformation . He sees ho]^ as 
others did, m the honest, godly labourer and ks brother, the poor ^ 
parson; in thejworld of unseen powers*th@^Lhaye Conscience and 
Reason to. their aid; and the words of ks Plowman are a ventable 
^osp^But agamst them are tie lofty oppressors, tie robberiSdns, 
ravenous tax-gatherers, corrupt clergy, worldly monks, picaresque 
fiiars These are destroyers above the people; but Langland does not 
spare tie wastrels and hypoentes among the proletariat, nor is there 
any lowborn tnck of pride, envy or mahee that he does not know by 
famdiax example Quevedo’s Suenos do not provide a larger reper- 
toire of typied frauds, nor is Carlyle more convinced of the savmg 
grace of hard work. But with all this, Langland ^ no satirist or 
r eformer, he has a per sonal mess ^e of regm^ati^ but n^^ 
c reed. A t trm^ TieB iS^ued^ tie stuSEornSTcome He 

takes no pleasure m vnStegtEdffilTSS^ are 

t he rna stJ OSUal on his hp s. The shortest line through language to ks 
mtent makes ks style^ways nervous; he shfihs no thing , and h^ 
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plirases nin from the barest prose to Imes of piercing loveliness. 

Very different was John WychfV cast of mmd, though his prob- 
lems were those of Langland, The secular spirit of the clergy and the 
abuse of ecclesiastical powers, the need for apostolic poverty and 
smcerity m religion, the ideal of the poor parson and labonous lay- 
man, were common to them both, but m Wychf they took on a 
political complexion. He had been employed early as counsel for the 
Crown m the debate about papal claims, so had many others, but the 
mvestigation of the Pope’s civil pretensions led him to challenge 
everythmg that sets the Bishop of Rome above other bishops His 
theory of ‘dominion* had similar consequences In itself it was merely 
an extreme position of a fairly common scholastic doctrine. Manana 
and the Jesmts were later to defend tyranmcide, that is the pumsh- 
ment of the ruler who abused his powers Put positively by Wychf, 
‘domimon* (possession or authority or enjoyment of any kmd) was 
conditioned by righteousness, ‘he that standeth m grace is very lord 
of thmgs.’ The prmciple was abstract and ethical, but as formulated 
m controversy with a Church accused of corrupt hving, it seemed to 
give the nobihty the nght to revoke the rich donations of the past. So 
for a time their leaders favoured Wychf, until it was seen that they 
also might forfeit their privileges on the same charge of breach of 
trust His demand for apostolical poverty was that of St Francis, 
Langland and Richard RoUe, but when Wychf formally demed the 
Church’s right to be wealthy, beyond bare suiSciency, he raised the 
pohtical issues of disestablishment and disendowment His advocacy 
of the Bible m English exceeded what had been accomplished by 
previous translators, m so far as it claimed for the individual Christian 
conscience the nght of access, without mtermediary, to the sources of 
the faith. 

^ John Wydif (c 1320-84) Bom at Hipswell Stuciied at Oxford, and was 
probably mfluenced by the teaching of Bradwardine on predestination, 
Fitzralph on dominion, and Ockham on the duty of pnests Master of Balhol 
College, 1360 Warden of Canterbury Hall, 1365, but soon ejected owmg to 
doubtful election On a mission for the government at Bruges, 1374 By 1377 
he had developed his views on the authority of the Papacy, and was m conflict 
with the Church hierarchy, especially Bishop Courtenay, but protected by 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, and other nobles In 1378 the Great Schism 
occurred Wychf 's doctrmes were condemned on twenty-four pomts by Bishop 
Courtenay m the same year Orthodoxy triumphed at Oxford, and some of 
Wychf 's assoaates were affected, but he was hvmg m semi-retirement as vicar 
of Lutterworth, occupied with his hterary work and organizing his ‘poor 
pnests* He died unmolested m 1384 DeDomtnto Dmno, 1^6 Bibhcal trans- 
lations, C I382r-4 
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A s a literary figure Wyclif lost p;reat3.v m stature It seems doubt- 
ful 'wlie^ er much ot tbe Wy(Kte BTblecan be referred to Him. Its 
attempt to reproduce the Vulgate word by word makes it curiously 
gauche and un-Enghsh The rhythms of Tyndale are not those of 
Wychf, but of RoUe of Hampole and of the Ang o-Saxon version It 
is difficult to distmgmsh his hand from that of his partisans m the 
numerous Wychfite pamphlets, but they commonly lack form and 
grace, clarity of idiom or of argument But with dl these defects, 
Wychf had made one great stnde m the development of the Enghsh 
language He had debated high questions of philosophy and govern- 
ment in the common tongue, and had caused moral issues to emerge 
from the circle of hermits and their votaries to be an absorbing 
popular mterest New mental terntory had been annexed to the 
domam of the Enghsh mind, never again to be relinquished. 


2 CHAUCER AND THE CHAUCERIANS 

Geoffrey Chaucer,^ well of Enghsh undefiled’ and second only 
I* to Dante among the poets of the Middle Ages, is the first author smce 
I Bede whose work can be read without allowance for the quamtness 
\ of antiquity In its supreme moments its appeal is universal and time- 
j less. Still the greatest of story tellers m verse and unrivalled m humour, 
Chaucer defined by his example the canon of the poetic art His most 
'^ gifted contemporaries were attracted by the alhterative system, but 
Chaucer adhered firmly to the prosody of rhyme and number 
Alhteration, not bemg with him a metric principle, he used as a 
vehicle of emotion. English syllables are unlike m stress and duration, 
so that Enghsh verse cannot readily follow the stnctly numerical 
plan of the French. Account must be taken of the accents m scansion 
and difierent types of feet accepted as equivalent By his tact Chaucer 

^ Geoffirey Chaucer (c 1340-1400) His father was a vintner of London m 
attendance on the court of Edward HI, and Geof&ey entered the family of the 
Duke of Clarence as a page, passing later mto attendance on John, Duke of 
Lancaster The death of John’s duchess was the occasion of his Bock of the 
Duchess (1369) In 1372 he left England for Italy on royal business and stayed for 
about eleven months From 1374 he occupied various posts m the avil service, 
espeaally m the department of Customs, though not without mterruptions, 
and he paid a second visit to Italy Boethius, 1377-8 Trotlus and Crtseyde, 
1379-83 The House of Fame, 1383-4 Legend of Good Women, 1385-6 Canter-- 
bury Tales begim m 13 86 They include much earlier matter and were continued 
durmg the rest of his life Treatise on the Astrolabe, 1391, dedicated to his son 
Lewis 
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was able to surmount these formidable difficulties, and to leave 
Enghsh prosody securely founded The heroic couplet has had no 
greater master It is only m language that there is a difficulty m 
approaching Chaucer without preparation He keeps final syllables 
which have smce disappeared, and were even then obsolescent m the 
northern dialects. To scan one must pronounce his mute* e*s a^ m 
French verse, but whereas the French are accusto med to do fiiis 
violence to th eir normal spfi fic b habit s^ it is for the Enghsh an unusual, 
and now somewhat unwelcome, pr oceedmg C haucer*s vocabulary 
contains many terms which have gone out o f circulation, especially 
those which have been replaced by Latm comages of the Renaissance 
Yet these difficulties have to be surmounted . Modernization of 
Chaucer’s language is impossible, for the effect of his verse is calcu- 
lated to the mmutest detail of sound and rhythm, and no other will 
suffice 

Chaucer’s profound ongmalitv is. as so often m literature, to be 


measured bv his wider mdebtedness His style was ffirmed”By*Es 
translation of the openmg portion of th e Roman de la Rose. (Fragment 
A of the Enghsh rendermg, compnsmg 1,705 h nes, is certainly by 
Chaucer) Thereby he learned to handle the octosyllabic couplet 
(applied later m the Boo^,.sfjke^^udiessjmi The House of Fam e), as 
well as narrative art, the technique of allegor ^and "the ele^ of 
p sjjTcholo gy. For his ballades he acknowledges an obligation to 
^Gmnson, dower of them that make m France’ Dante supplied the 
suggestion for the House of Fame, but little else, the genius of Geoffiey, 
aucer was anvthmg but Dantesaue. The educative influence of 


more important^ hut that of BoccacciO was 

s upreme Chaucer’s Kmghfs Tale is from Boc^rcio's Tesetde, ms 
Clerk^s Tale firom Petrarch’s rendermg of Boccaccio’s story of Gnsel- 
dis, his Monies Tale related to the De Castbus, and his Trotlus to the 
Filostrato, More remarkable dian these borrowmss was the spiritual 



^ ffimty of the two writers, each supremely endowed as a storytdler, 
diougn their media were distmct, each a humamst before Humanism, 
each rangmg through many varieties of experience The Decamerone 
and the Canterbury Tales are the more closely akm for the want of 
direct material contacts. Boccaccio’s masterpiece is more uniform and 
fimshed, but Chaucer has the poet’s prerogative of openmg new 
horizons On the other hand, he derived no mspiration from Petrarch’s 
perfectmg of the sonnet, nor saw m Dante more than a graver kind of 
allegorist. In these matters his taste had been fixed by his French read- 
mgs, and nothmg m his temperament urged him to seek further. 
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T he Book of the Duchess attracts attention chiefly for the neatness 
of Its execution and for the happy lines m which the dead lady is 
remembered C haucer proves nrofiaent inj JbiS^ nse o£.co ii3gentir>na1 
resource^, the e ^t-syllabled couple t, the dream motif, and the fable 
of Ceyx from Uwd bunilajrdev^ give us the House^j)£^me. but 
with the addition, m the second book, of some typical Chaucerian 
humour. The short line, however, lacked the flexibihty which he 
found m the deca-syUable of all his best poetry This latter is combined 
m stanzas of seven Imes to make the ‘rhyme royal*, which was 
Chaucer’s peculiar contribution to metncs The strophe readily blends 
with others to make a continuous narrative, and has the advantage over 
ottava rtma that there is no temptation to be shck m a final couplet 
At the same time, the unequal number of the hues and the lacmg of 
the rhymes preserves the identity of the mdividual stanza. Spenser 
added a nmth Ime to the ottava rima to make a still nobler metre for 
contmuous verse, but he laid an additional burden on a language 
which is not rich m rhyme: Chaucer’s rhyme royal is more manage- 
able, and it amply satisfied the needs of the best poets that followed 
him. 

It IS not only m virtue of this lovely stanza that Troilus and Criseyde 
is the flower of romance. The pathos of the tale is effeaive m Chaucer’s 
tellmg amid the elegance and leisure of the genre. He draws his 
characters like a master, though usmg the two-dimensional techmque 
which fits this decorative style. His language is supple mdeed, and 
rises without effort to every demand. Nowhere else is he so Spenser- 
ian; Spenser has only the additional beauty of notes longer drawn out. 
For all the subtleties of rhythm, alhteration, pauses and flow firom Ime 
to Ime, m this poem Chaucer stands second to none, nor can it be 
deemed to lack anything but a more copious assurance of real human 
expenence. The Legend of Good Women, m couplets, forms a bridge 
between this poem and the Canterbury Tales, Its matter is dassi^ 
love^tragedy, but the prologue is instmct with reahsm. It serves as a 
prehrninary study for the sovereign art of tie Canterbury Tales. 

Wntten at various dates and with vanous mtentions, these Tales, 
whose series is mcomplete, are unequal m merit There are some 
which have to be excluded m any fair estimate of Chaucer’s achieve- 
ment. Those that remam are remarkable for their variety of texture. 
In many different styles Chaucer shows the same consummate mastery. 
The romantic manner is exemplified m his KmghTs Tale of Palamon 
and Arcite and m the unfinished Squires Tale of Cambuscan bold, 
which so fascmated Milton. The Clerk* s Tale of Gnseldis and her 
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constanqr bears a moral more operative m the Middle Ages than 
today, but the Wife of Bath’s advocacy of the rule of women is 
sempiternal. Rabelaisian guffaws mark the progress of stones told 
by the dencal rff&aff of that company, but there is conventional 
propriety m the words of the Monk and Prioress, and evangelical 
dulhiess m those of the Poor Parson The best epic has never excelled 
the Nm*^s Priest* s Tale of Chantecleer and Pertelote Goethe’s Remefee 
Fuchs is longer, but not more perfect m its kmd But fine as the stones 
are, they are excelled by their prologues, for it is here that the keen- 
ness of Chaucer’s perceptions is best displayed The succession of 
characters m the general prologue is an epitome of the age Chaucer 
deals with types, but the persons he descnbes have mdividuahty 
withm the type. Ehs estimate of English society is thus easily ascer- 
tained, and beneath its humour and sympathy it is desperate enough. 
The clergy m particular are deeply discredited, as they are in Lang- 
land, and vary fi:om the picaresque to the worldly and convention^. 
Like Langland, Chaucer sees hope chiefly m the Poor Parson and his 
brother the Ploughman. Knighthood, nghdy understood, both con- 
ceive to be a redeeming service, and Cl^ucer feels the upspnngmg 
of hope in the generous enthusiasm of a new generation, typified by 
his Squire Yet Langland, m the midst of his denunaations, seems 
more optimistic than Chaucer, smce he sets forth regeneration as a 
practicable pohcy. Chaucer seems to accept the world as it was, and 
IS, with a shrug. But m the types as mchviduals Chaucer discloses 
more fully his sympathy. His rogues have, at any rate, vitahty and 
resource which would serve better ends. His Monk and Prioress, 
whatever cntiasms may be made agamst their performance of their 
vows, have the quahties of a good sportsman and a refined and 
delightful lady, respectively. The Merchant is short-sighted, selfish, 
cuimmg, but venturesome and competent The Kmght and Squire, 
for all their worthmess, have pleasant foibles. Above all, the Wife of 
Bath IS an amazing embodiment of vitahty, surging coarsely, but in 
triumph, from the nether springs; and though she resembles many 
another lusty gadabout of the pilgrimages, she is mdescribably the 
one and only Wife of Bath. Two styles of humour are exemplified 
m these characterizations. If humour arises from some risible dis- 
proportion between the thing itself and the way it is said, then the 
proportions of too much or too htde lead to the two methods of 
exaggeration and understatement. Recent practice has caused us to 
suppose that the one is ^American’, the other ‘English’, but ‘Dan’ 
Chaucer is the unnvaUed master of them both. Nor does his humour 
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age Based on things rather than words, whether sly or broad it 
requires no commentary and is void of fatigue He has suffered like 
other humonsts from the charge of superficiahty Doubtless Dante or 
Shakespeare delves deeper, but Chaucer, like Homer, will reveal 
profundities to a reflective mind 

Nor should we pass wholly m silence Chaucer’s contribution to 
prose His Parsons Tale, mdeed, is a strange relapse from the simple 
neatness achieved by the mystics of that century, but Chaucer showed 
m his Boethius that the vernacular could serve as a secondary tool for 
the philosopher, and his Astrolabe is a competent piece of scientific 
prose Regmald Pecock was to use English for the study of politics 
and Sir John Fortescue for law m the neict century. These were 
important steps in the reconquest of the Enghsh domam, but Chaucer 
had taken the essential step before them. 

After such brilhant auspices the performance of the Enghsh 
Chaucenans is disappomtmg ‘the moral Gower and philosophical 
Strode,’ ‘Lydgate laureate’, Hoccleve and Hawes They stood too 
close to Chaucer, and imitated mstead of learning The master was 
for them a ‘rose of rhetors all’, and they piled on the rhetoric as they 
lengthened their poems to unmanageable dimensions The language 
also was breakmg m their hands, and they scarcely knew whether to 
count or ignore many syllables that no longer had meanmg for them. 
Perhaps only John Gower^ can still be read with pleasure He uses 
the octosyllabic couplet of Chaucer’s youth for his Confessto Amantts, 
and It becomes mtolerable as it jigs through many thousands of hnes, 
but Gower tells effectively an unvarnished tale, and contemporanes 
were grateful to him for unfaihngly pointing to a moral 

The ventable successors of Chaucer were die Scottish Chaucenans ^ 
Captured at the age of three and long a pnsoner m the Tower of 
London, Kmg James I was able to imbibe the prosody and manner 
and the very dialect of Chaucer. In The Kmgts Quair^ his first sight of 
Lady Joan Beaufort, as she walked m the garden beneath his pnson 

^John Gower (d 1408) Works, ed G C Macatilay Of a good Keutish 
family and m easy circumstances, a fhend to Chaucer, and an author favoured 
by John, Duke of Lancaster It was on behalf of Queen Phihppa, the Duke’s 
daughter, that a translation of the Confessto Amantts was made mto Portuguese* 
a fmther translation into Spamsh is extant His Speculum medttantts or Mtrour 
de Vomme was m French, Vox clamanttsm Latin, and Confessto mEnghsh 

These were frequently revised by the author 

® The Scottish Chaucenans See M M Gray, Scottish Poetry from Barbour to 
James VI 

® James I (1394-1457) His authorship has been disputed, but the poem stands 
m his name and reveals emotions he alone can have felt 
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■Window, IS a refreshing variant of the common formula of a vision, 
the subsequent dream and its allegory are encumbrances Robert 
Henryson used the Chaucenan stanza m order to continue the poet’s 
Troths and Cnseyde His Testament of Cnseyde might claim to be the 
finest poem m the Scottish language. It is forthright in the best 
national manner. Cnseyde, abandoned by her seducer, reduced to 
despair and made horrible by disease, is a tragic figure as famihar m 
great cities as is the homely fireside which Henryson describes m the 
opemng Imes. The pity of it rises to poignant anguish when she, so 
deformed as to be unrecognizable, meets the still gallant victor, 
Troilus, whose love she had lightly rgected, and the obscure workings 
of past tenderness m his mind testify to the poet’s extraordinary in- 
sight. Chaucer’s romance comes to life as something acute, personal 
and poignantly famihar, but Henryson does not fall mto the error of 
homelmess. On the contrary, he heightens the decorative setting 
with a council of the gods and the personal mtervention of Saturn 
and Cynthia for the pumshment of Cnseyde, he obhges the reader to 
keep his distance, and also makes more credible the catastrophic 
change m the herome’s condition His language also has both rich- 
ness and forthnght honesty, to which, m his inimitable Fables^ he 
added humour. Wilham Dunbar, following Henryson, proved less 
mspired He had not the same gift for large design, and comes before 
us primarily as a lyric poet He was more bookish m his choice of 
themes, and saw less of life. The influence of Lydgate supervened on 
that of Chaucer and led him mto mtricate rhyming and the use of the 
‘aureate’ phrase By so much the less has he power to move the heart, 
yet he is a nch, skJful and entertaining writer, and can speak plainly 
and well m such pieces as his London and Aberdeen His apogee is 
reached m the Lament of the Makars (Poets) which, m its brooding on 
the mystery of death, is not far behmd ViUon and Jorge Manrique, 
while Its appreciative catalogue of Scottish poets is proof of a htera- 
ture m bemg. Gavm Douglas’s translation ofthoAenetd was made firom 
the origmal, not unwortmly, and was adorned -with prologues which 
are remarkable for their direct observation of nature His description 
of Wmter, from the prologue to the seventh book, might not have 
been bettered by Wordsworth. The verse essay on Translation 
(prologue to Book I) foreshadows a genre which the eighteenth 
century developed ^ 

^ Robert Henryson (c 1425-1506), schoolmaster m Dunfermlme The Testa- 
ment of Cnseyde, Orpheus and Bury dice, Robene and Makyne, Fables 

Wilham Dunbar (r. 1460-c 1530) Apart from the poems ated, his satires 
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These authors employed ‘Inghs’ as their language, that is, the 
Northern or Scottish variant of the English tongue More homo- 
geneous than Southern English, it possesses a fine store of racy 
expressions and its own system of assoaations These should not be 
lost to the common weal, and it is the Scottish litterateur’s busmess to 
transmit his own inherited resources. Such regionahsm is not 
parochial, but is the necessary corrective to undue centralization and 
loss of innate power The achievements of the Scottish Chaucerians 
are the basis and model of all attempts to give a Scottish colour to 
writmg done north of the Tweed, and they head a hne which passes 
through Bums and Scott to Bame and present-day writers of the 
Scottish Revival 

In England, on the other hand, an Arthunan masterpiece was bom 
out of Its time m Le Morte d* Arthur, by S^r Thomas Malory ^ Com- 
pleted m 1469, It was prmted m a some^at mutilated form by 
Caxton m 1483, and the best appreaation of the book is still that of its 
first prmter. All noble lords and ladies, with all other estates (Caxton 
said) ‘shall find many joyous and pleasant histories, and noble and 
renowned acts of humanity, gentleness, and chivalries. For herem 
may be seen noble chivalry, courtesy, humamty, friendhness, hardi- 
ness, love, friendship, cowardice, murder, hate, virtue, and sin Do 
after the good and leave the evd, and it shall brmg you to good fame 
and renown. And for to pass the time this book shall be pleasant to 
read m ’ The chivalrous ideal had been dead for a hundred years and 
the age was treacherous and practical; but by a miracle of style 
Malory recalled its palmiest days, and his Arthur and Lancelot are 
such as any Enghsh gendeman fam would be. 

During the whole medieval period the written hterature was 
backed by a hvely oral or semi-oral tradition. All works were com- 
posed to be recited before an audience, the latter bemg either largely 
ilhterate or at least impatient of readmg. In the drama and m certain 
forms of lynco-narrative poetry this hvehness led to the formation 
of large traditional corpora, of which fragments have descended to this 

merit attention He was perhaps the most vanously gifted of the Scottish 
wnters 

Gavin Douglas {c 1475-1522) 

Sir David Lmdsay (1490-1555) was also a satmst, with a direct and mordant 
style, but his work lacks the hberatmg grace of poetry 

^ Sir Thomas Malory or Maleore Recently identified with a knight of that 
name, of Newbold Revel, a retainer of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, 
who had seen service m France and, m 1451, was accused and found guilty of 
vanous turbulent acts He may have wntten his book m prison. 
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day Dramatic performances marked the chief holidays of the calen- 
dar, such as Christmas, Corpus Chxisti, and Easter, and the repertoire 
of plays was gathered mto cycles m such places as York, Chester, 
Coventry and Wakefield Performed by artisans, members of guilds, 
the Miracle plays became a popular summary of the bibhcal narrative, 
embroidered with sketches from real hfe, generally by way of comic 
mterlude. So we have come to know Mac the sheep-st^er and Noah’s 
shrewish wife A stage m three tiers represented Heaven, middle 
Earth, and Hell, and simple conventions gave the clues to the per- 
sonages Superior to these naive performances were the Morahty 
plays, which dramatized the story of redemption by means of 
allegorical figures. Eygfyw^fjisutihe best of the Morahties, both for its 
strong dramatic appeal and its wnde human sweep The author’s skiU 
appears less m the prmted word than when the piece is played on a 
stage with an austenty like its ongmal settmg. 

The rehgious lyncs of the age are numerous, both signed and 
unsigned, but those which have an abiding place m the English 
memory are the carols The word ‘carol* imphed onginally a round 
or chain dance, at first of women only, and then of men and women A 
precentor sang the words of a song as the dancers moved round, and 
they repeated the refirain while mabng a brief pause. This song, "with 
refram, was also known as a carol. Carols might be on any theme. 
Many of the most mterestmg medieval ones are partisan and pohtical, 
but m tune the practice came to be assoaated wim rehgious occasions, 
and especially with the Chnstmas festival It is m this sense that carols 
survive, and carry mto the life of the twentieth century the wistful 
lovelmess of memeval sentiment. The number of carols has been 
swollen by the mclusion of genume ballads, such as The Carnal and 
the Crane, wnthout reference to the origmal form. 

The carol differs from the ballad not in ongm (smce the ballads 
also seem to anse out of the round dance of the carol), but m trans- 
mission, treatment and manner. There was generally written support 
for the carols, which, with their firequent use of tags from Latin 
hymns, were more the disport of the derical class. Ballads remained 
stncdy oral until w^ mto the seventeenth century. We know, 
consequently, much more of the literary history of carols, but that of 
Ae ballads h^ to be inferred from conjectures. The carol separated 
text and refiram; the ballads, when they had a refiram, tended to mter- 
Ime the two. It is doubtful whether the Enghsh and Scottish ballads 
were ever danced. Some clearly were shaped for simple recitation, 
and among ballads m dance fonn we find many which have migrated 
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from Scandinavia, where, mdeed, they were used for this purpose 
No dances have survived, but much of the music has been recovered 
m Bntam and America It is often of hauntmg charm, and is as 
traditional as the text The text, mdeed, only yidds its full meanmg 
when sung, for the music is its most perfect enunaation. 

The apogee of the English and Scottish^ traditional ballads was m 
the century from 1450 to 1550 The theme of one ballad. Sir Aldtngar, 
we know to have been popular m the songs of the twelfth century, 
and there is a manuscript of Judas from the thirteenth, but, unlike 
the carols, there is little written testimony to them at an early date. 
After 1550 a new type developed m England owmg to the facilities 
offered by the press. It was by known authors and more topical and 
ephemerd Ballads of this kmd contmued m large numbers through 
to the eighteenth century, but the traditional style retreated to 
Scotland, and m Scotland to Aberdeenshire Large numbers have 
been recovered from parts of Amenca, where new ballads of cow- 
boys, negroes, lumbegacks and others have been created The 
traditiond ballads are Enghsh and Scottish, and no firm hne can be 
drawn between the two nations In general, however, the Enghsh 
ballad is akm to the short verse romances which were the dehght of 
the fourteenth-century populace The Rohm Hood ballads are Enghsh 
and were known to Wilham Langland, and there are pohtical ones on 
Enghsh affairs The Scottish ballads are those of the Border, those 
referrmg to feuds and tragedies m Scotland, and a large body of mter- 
national songs which have come from Denmark Thanks to these, 
the affmity of this corpus with Scandmavia is a distmgmshmg mark, 
though there are also attachments between some Enghsh songs and 
French chansons populaires. 

The ballad charm is mdescnbable One must read, or rather smg, 
Tam Lin, The Outlandish Knight, The Three Ravens, Chevy Chase, 
Edward, Child Waters, Clerk Saunders, Fair Annie, and so many others 
It IS easier to say what part they have played m literature They have 
collected fragments from all the hterary types accessible m earlier 
times (heroic, rehgious, histoncal, romantic), and m the process of 
oral transmission have pruned away all oddities of fashion or form. 
What remains is qumtessential, characters, episodes, language, are 

^ Ballads F J Child, English and Scottish Ballads (there is a rehable one-volume 
edition edited by Professor G L Kittredge) Child gave a few tunes m his 
fifth volume, but a first impression of ballad tunes is best obtained 
J Goss, Ballads of Britain For tiheir mtemauonal relations, see W J Entwisfie’5 
European Balladry 

The best collection of English carols is by R. L Greene 
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universally valid; the whole treatment is discreet and economical, 
and the phrasmg of the best ballads is the perfected conclusion of a 
myriad preferences Falling into disuse as a result of the competition 
of the prmted broadsheets, the traditional pieces were rediscovered m 
the middle of the eighteenth century by Bishop Percy, and gathered 
mto hisReliques of Ancient English Poetry (1767) The e&ct was electri- 
cal The simple nervous eloquence of the ballads made a clean sweep 
of faded rhetoric not merely in England, but m Germany and all the 
rest of Europe. Spreadmg from country to country they called atten- 
tion to the ballad riches dormant m other lands, whJe stimulating the 
production of origmal lyrics of like style and ment In this way there 
came to light, slowly but joyously, the immense oral literature of all 
Europe, of which the English and Scottish ballads are but a part. 

The Middle Ages shomd not be left without a glance at the Poston 
Letters They were not mtendedfor pubhcation, andmdeed their prose 
is often flat or mvolved, but they have the freshness of all spontaneous 
utterances. The characters of the various members of the Paston 
family, and especially Agnes, Margaret and John, peep through the 
correspondence, which (covermg the years 1434 to 1509) is of umque 
mterest for the pnvate lives of Enghsh people durmg the period of 
the Wars of the Roses and the Tudor settlement. 
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3 DECISIVE STEPS (1475-1625) 

Three thmgs, according to Bacon, distinguished his age from 4 Liis 
predecessoxs, the invention of pnntmg, which has revolutionized 
literature, the invention of gunpowder, which has revolutionized 
war; and the discoverynSf ’ 4 e compass, which has revolutionized 
geography. We may phrase them chiFerently, but the effect is the 
same, a complete change m the outlook of civilized man. The mven- 
tion of prmtmg transferred hterature &om audiences to readers: 
easmg the strain on memory, it allowed for reperusal and more 
mtimate appreciation, not only by single scholars m monastic 
libraries, but by a vast new middle class To them it conveyed the 
hberating influence of Humanism, and the moral and aesthetic 
stimulus of the English Bible The discovery of gunpowder was one 
of a vast number of scientific observations which mcreased the con- 
tent of knowledge far beyond that of the ancients, and rendered 
anachronistic the blmd veneration of Aristotle’s works. America was 
discovered because of an inference made by Columbus from these 
observations; the discovery enormously augmented matenal know- 
ledge, and Bacon devised his New Logic, in order to convert observed 
into systematic Science, Before contmumg our history of literature 
proper, it seems desirable to note these developments as diey are linked 
to certam names, themselves of high hterary repute 

William Caxton^ issued his first English printed books at Bruges, 
but by September 1474 he was in London, embarked on his bold 

^ William Caxton (c 1422-91) Bom of a merchant family, he passed to the 
Low Cotmtnes, where he was for a time actmg governor of the Merchants 
Adventurers He learned to prmt at Cologne, probably m 1471, his first book 
bemg his own rendenng of the Recuytt of the Htstoryes of Troye, 1474 Estab- 
lished at the sign of the Red Pale m Westminster, he issued Lord Rivers’s 
Dtetes and Sayings of the Philosophers m 1477 He benefited fi:om the patronage 
of Kmg Edward IV and many noblemen, issued Malory, Chaucer, Gower, 
and others, up to a total of about nmety-six works and 18,000 pages He had 
few helpers, though Wynkyn de Worde and other early pnnters seem to have 
been his pupils 
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publishing venture. Though not always faithful to his originals, 
Caxton was distinguished for his conception of the educational 
mission of the prmter, both in the material content of his publications 
and m the determmation of spelling and idiom, and (though less 
happily) m the mcrease of styhstic resources, 

Prmtmg powerfully seconded the influence of Humanism which, 
m England, was perfected m Sir (now Samt) Thomas More ^ His 
friends thought him ‘the sole gemus of England*, and the Emperor 
Charles V rated his value as above the best aty of his dommions The 
first Enghsh writer after Bede to wm an mtemational reputation, 
he is the first after Chaucer to stand before us as a fully rounded 
personahty Chaucer declares himself, but More is known by him- 
self and others We see him at more mtimate moments, walking in 
his Chelsea garden with Henry VIII’s arm round his neck or convers- 
mg with ‘son Roper* or receivmg the last passionate, sorrowful kiss 
from his daughter, Margaret. Roper’s Life gives us specimens of his 
table-talk, which was pregnant, witty and graced with apt illustra- 
tions. He reproduces More’s oration on behalf of the Commons’ 
freedom of debate* a studied discourse, carefully phrased, submissive, 
yet firm upon prmciple A word frequently apphed to him is ‘merry’, 
implymg a cheerful seremty which did not desert him on the scaffold. 
A gentle irony played over his conversation as over his writmgs, his 
uprightness made a bad kmg determmed to wrmg from him a word 
of approval, and his conciliatory demeanour caused fnendly judges to 
forget that he would never compromise on prmaple. With those of 
his circle m London, as with Erasmus, Vives and other friends 
abroad, private livmg had become graceful, and with none was this 
more evident than with More who, m his smihngly senous way, set 
aside time to ‘commune with my wife, chat with my children, and 
talk with my servants’. Such practices were, no doubt, not unprece- 
dented, but It was Humanism that assigned to them -to man as a 
private mdividual - their worth. 

Though we know More so well, we see him only in glimpses, 
and m no respect are these so tantahzmg as m his wntmgs. That he 

1 Sir Thomas More (1478-1535) Brought up m the house and under the 
patronage of Car dinal Morton. Admitted at Lincoln’s Inn, 1496 Lived 
rehgiously without vows for four years at the Charterhouse Friend of Erasmus 
and Vives Speaker of the Commons, 1523 Chancellor, 1529 Opposed 
Henry Vm’s divorce and refused to take the oath prescribed by the Act of 
Supremacy, 1534. Executed, 1535 Utoj^ta^ 1516 Richard III (unfimshed). 
Dialogue of Comfort against Tribulation, 1534 Controversial wntmgs agamst 
Tyndale. jLxves by Roper, Stapledon and Haipsfield. 
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was a very great literary figure contemporary fame attests, but Ins 
writmgs axe few and short We have to draw large mferences from 
scanty premises, and these have been further reduced by the obloquy 
that fell on his name with his death More died because he did not 
admit that the raison d^etatw^s the paramount law, the State could not 
(he held) set aside the law of God, the temporal could not dispose of 
the spiritual Accounts of his martyrdom were circulated by Enghsh 
Cathohcs abroad, and became party documents, but at home the 
most favourable lamented ‘that a man of so mcomparable wit, of so 
profoxmd knowledge, of so absolute learning, and of so fine eloquence 
was yet nevertheless so blinded, rather with obstmacy than with 
Ignorance, that he could not, or rather would not, see the shmmg 
hght of God’s holy truth m certam prmcipal pomts of Christian 
religion*. His case was aggravated by Ins opposition to George Tyn- 
dale, the grounds whereof have been much misunderstood The 
result was that his work was ignored by the succeedmg age, and his 
character and merits have not been prized until our own 
More’s Utopia, written m Latm, was ranked by Vives immediately 
behmd the dialogues of Cicero. Had More given us the English of it 
we should not have been offended by the roughness of Raphe Robm- 
son’s Elizabethan version, for, with no less hvehness and simphcity, 
he would have given us elegance. His pleasant irony plays over the 
story, as when he describes such a solemn embassy as he had often 
taken part in, decked up with chams such as malefactors might wear 
and baubles that would dehght children. The descnption of the ideal 
commonwealth is not offered as a practical ideal, nor with entire 
senousness, but poised between jest and earnest to ask us to reflect. 
So in the weighty considerations of the fint book (after censuring 
enclosures, excessive punishments, temtonal ^grandizement, and 
the extortions of the Exchequer) he descnbes for hght rehef, with 
Erasmus’s own dehght, a firair-baitmg at Cardinal Morton’s table. 
Morton is agreeably characterized, and he was a pnnapal source of 
More sRichard III hi popular history he has been immortalized m the 
phrase ‘Morton’s forks’, to signify a particularly ingemous extor- 
tioner’s dilemma, and his whole career has fallen mto disfavour. 
More’s history has been deemed a partisan document. He certainly 
makes his position clear; but he knew Morton better than his readers 
do, and he lived near enough to Richard IE’s reign to fed gratitude to 
the statesmen who ended the Enghsh anarchy. We may say of 
Richard III that it closed the age of annalists by opening the age of 
historians. It is an interpretation of events, selected and marshalled. 
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and based on an estimate of character Character he brings out m 
scenes of such dramatic power that Shakespeare took them over 
mtegrally to build a great tragedy More, mdeed, recorded one 
poignant mterview which Shakespeare did not venture to use, unless 
perhaps when pennmg the appeal of Constance m Kmgjohn. Not only 
the scenes, but the words, passed from More to Shakespeare with no 
more than slight changes of rhythm More’s Enghsh was supple, and 
though always distinguished, it passed by swift transitions from 
vernacular dialogue to passages of stately eloquence. It is astomshmg 
how great diversity he achieves by the most economical means The 
Dialogue of Comfort against Tribulation^ which he wrote m prison 
while awaitmg his death, though less famihar than the other books, 
has Its own graver graaousness There is the same sunny humour, as 
m the standing eqmvocation between the tyranmcal Turk (the osten- 
sible persecutor) and the real tyrant Henry VUI. More brushes aside 
the so-called consolations of plulosophy, which would have given a 
lesser writer many texts supported by a battery of references, and 
bases his case wholly on those which come from rehgion and a pure 
conscience. 

More’s Enghsh is that which Wilham Tyndale^ used for the 
translation of the New Testament. Tyndale decorated the margm of 
his version with controversial remarks which Henry VIII justly 
stigmatized as ‘pestilential glosses’. This was the ground of More’s 
complaint against him, though, like most controversiahsts. More 
overshot the mark by complammg of the translation itself Tyndale 
was as good a scholar m this matter as More himself, and a comparison 
of his rendermgs with texts translated by More (for instance, in the 
Dialogue of Comfort) shows virtual identity m wording and, what is 
more remarkable, m rhythm It shows that both writers belonged to 
one tradition of bibhcd translation, namely that which had come 
down from Alfred and iElfric through the medieval devotional 
writers But these writers and More dealt with fragments and isolated 
texts. It was Tyndale - ‘a man of nght good hving, studious and well 
learned m scnpture’ - who earned their sterling, sturdy English and 
simple rhythms through the whole New Testament and a cruaal 
portion of the Old. This is the essential Enghsh Bible Its translator 

^William Tyndale (d 1536) Studied at Oxford and Cambndge Left 
for Germany m 1524 and viated Luther at Wittenberg New Testament 
1525-6; Pentateuch, 1530 Betrayed, trapped and martyred m 1536 Contro- 
versy with More, 1531, For the history of the English Authorized Version of 
the Scriptures, see H Wheeler Robinson, The Bthle Its Ancient and Modem 
Versions 
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hoped to end the currency of ‘Robin Hood, Bevis of Hampton, 
Hercules, Hector and Troilus’, and such idle tales, and m fact so he 
did. The Bible m English became the absorbmg passion of the age, 
so that more orthodox translators were compelled to keep it m 
circulation, though mchning now to Luther, now to the Vulgate, 
and at last to Geneva The text of the Psalms is better m the Book of 
Common Prayer^ where it is united with collects and litames m the 
statehest prose of worship After the revisions by Coverdale, Matthew 
and the Enghsh exiles m Geneva came the Authorized Version m 
l6ii. 

It is mipossible to overprize the influence of this Authorized Ver- 
sion Its excellence appears m any comparison with its excellent 
predecessors No one man’s work, it is every man’s English, the turns 
of Its phrases are on every Enghshman’s tongue The plam style finds 
there an unperishable model, and by its standard no msmcerity of the 
rhetoricians escapes detection. Bunyan m the novel and Bright m 
oratory are but two who owe their whole art to pormg over its 
sentences, and its mdurect influence is umversally pervasive. Not only 
has it reached the rarest perfection of idiom, but it has imposed its 
own language, despite the dimmmg of age, so that Enghshinen are 
moved far more than they understand More modem renderings 
have been devised for the understandmg of scripture, but only the 
Authorized Version (men allow) reveals the digmty, the beauty, the 
divme inspiration of the original 

The effect of the great ocean voyages and of the struggle with the 
Invmcible Armada was to convert Britam from an off-shore island 
into the centre of a mantime empire The first sign m hterature of 
this sea-change was the appearance of Richard Hakluyt’s Principal 
Navigations, Voyages, Trafiques and Discoveries of the English Nation?- 
Here is the honest prose of men who have done deeds by land and 
ocean, the tarry savour of old sea terms, and the strange sights of 
outlandish parts, together with sailing directions of the utmost 
exactitude, and patnotic enthusiasm for great adventures. Some of 
Hakluyt’s matenal was translated from Spanish and other sources, 
and only the Iberian nations possessed m that age a more copious 

^ Richard HaHuyt (c 1553-1616) Bom m London, of Welsh extraction. 
Began lectunng at Oxford m geography shortly after taking his M A degree 
m 1577 A Particular Discourse concerning Western Discoveries, 1584, De orbo 
novo Petri Martyris, 1587, The Principal Navigations, 1598-1600 

Samuel Purchas (i 575^-1621^ pubhshed some of HaHuyt’s manuscnpts in 
Hakluytus Posthumus, 1625, as well as his own Pilgrmane, 1613, and Pilgrim, 
1619 
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literatiirc of adventure The English series has never been interrupted, 
but in the nineteenth century rose again to a peak with the travels of 
African, Asiatic and American explorers The scholarly side of 
Hakluyt’s work has been contmued m the long and splendid senes 
of Hakluyt Society translations The English geographical hterature, 
first and last, is thus the richest m the history of man 

Advances made m geography, botany, zoology, and similar 
disaplmes were paralleled by Gilbert’s studies of magnetism, by 
mathematical activity, and by signs of progress m chemistry The 
content of science was rapidly expandmg, and the dogmas of the 
Schoolmen could not be sustained m the realm of natural philosophy. 
But, m Francis Bacon’s opimon, systematic knowledge had not kept 
pace with discovery for lack of an adequate method ^ This was what 
he offered m his Novum Orgamm. The Baconian manner is revealed 
m the earlier editions of his Essays^ which would now have to be 
termed (for loss of the meaning of his title) ‘assays’. The essays are 
brief exammations of such themes as ‘Studies’, ‘Gardens’, ‘Truth’, 
with the object of sifting and defining. Very lucidly, but in the most 
lacomc fashion, they criticize their subject by means of comparison, 
antithesis, distmction and rejection. For lack of flesh they now seem 
rather the skeletons than the bodies of essays, and their proceedmg 
according to predetermined plan is what Englishmen would con- 
sider charactenstic of the French style. The more sinuous and 
insmuatmg glancmg manner of Montaigne is now more current m 
England The Advancement of Learning is an essay on an ampler theme, 
m which the author takes stock of the whole file of learning, exammes 
Its ramifications and criticizes its deficiencies. This work becomes, m 
more condensed form, the mtroduction to the mam theme of the 
Novum Organum, namely, the annoimcement of the new mductive 
method 

Bacon’s method did not come from the void. His msistence on 
experiment and his attacks on the Schoolmen had been made before 
by the Humamst Juan Luis Vives m works that Bacon may have read. 
He himself admits the existence of a ‘vulgar mduction’ by repetition 
of instances, which he distmguishes firom his own method of restric- 
tion and rejection Bacon seems to have faded to grasp the importance 

^Franas Bacon, Baron Verulam and Viscount St Albans (1561-1626), 
son of Sir Nicholas Bacon Educated at Tnmty College, Cambndge, and 
later entered at Gray’s Inn Entered Parliament, 1584 Essays 1597, 1612, 1625. 
The Advancement of Learning, 1605 (m Latm and augmented, 1623) Lord 
Chancellor, 1616 Novum Orgamm, 1620, Henry VII, 1622, Apophthegms, 
1624, New Atlantis, 1626 
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of specialist scientific work done m Ins own time, and Ins account of 
the humanities is madequate In tbs respect he is partly guilty of the 
schism between science and the rest of knowledge, wbch still embar- 
rasses Enghsh thinkmg He rejected the syllogism too absolutely, 
and probably did not allow enough scope to the natural, as apart from 
the controlled, movements of the human mmd But these thmgs 
bemg admitted one is amazed by the profundity and imperishability 
of bs thought His bold claim for the scientific exammation of all 
natural tbngs, without regard to theological presuppositions, bs 
conception of proximate causes as the proper study of the saentist, 
and bs acute analysis of the possible types of experimental error, 
though announced before any of the great systematic advances, 
could not be bettered by the wisest of modem researchers mstructmg 
a group of young graduates The whole is expressed with lucidity 
and condensed mto pithy phases made memorable by the gravity 
wbch the Latin language allows The Enghsh eqmvalent of the same 
weighty and elegant style can be foimd m the Advancement of Learning 
wbch, laymg aside the informahty of the Essays , is a fitting instru- 
ment for a Lawgiver of the Saences 


4 SPENSER AND SIDNEY 

The ‘sage and senous* Spenser^ was the immediate successor of 
Chaucer - the Chaucer of Trotlus and Criseyde Great minds have the 
quality of great peaks, they call to each other over immense distances 
Spenser recognized, even better than Henryson, the richness of the 
Chaucerian legacy He explored the vocabulary for words old and 

^Edmund Spenser (c I55a~99) Bom m London and educated at the 
Merchant Taylors’ School and at Cambridge, where he became friendly with 
Gabnel Harvey, the scholar and cntic Acquired proficiency m Latm, Greek 
(espeaally the philosophy), and also Itahan and French Resident m Lancashire, 
1576, where he courted die ‘Rosahnd’ (Rose Dmely) of the Shepherd* s Calendar, 
1579 This work he dedicated to Sir Philip Sidney, whose temper and ideals 
were similar to his own, and whose fiiendslup was probably the most important 
personal influence m his hfe Sidney is remembered in the Astrophel sndRutnes 
of Time, as the brave courtier of Mother Hubberd*s Tate, and by some fine con- 
ceptions of the Faerte Queene Spenser visited Ireland m 1577, and resided 
there 1580-9 Sir Walter Raleigh visited him there in 1589, and among his 
other distinguished flnends was Sidney’s sister, the Countess of Pembroke 
He married Ehzabeth Boyle, for whom he wrote the Amoretti and Bpithalamton, 
1595 Four Hymns and Prothalamton, 1596 Faerte Queene, I-m, 1590 IV-VI, 
1595 His prose Vtew of the Present State of Ireland was issued posthumously 
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new , he drew out the music of rhyme royal mto the smuous harmony 
of his own stanza, he too embroidered an antique tale, but gave it 
immediate moral significance. As Chaucer had fascmated the poets of 
the fifteenth century, so Spenser became ‘the poets’ poet’, whose 
influence is not yet exhausted, despite the new lessons taught by 
Shelley 

Spenser’s Shepherd*s Calendar was recognized by several sensitive 
cntics as the begmmng of a new hope for poetry, though at first 
sight It might seem to be reactionary. There were already some 
important achievements m what was to be the Renaissance style of 
Enghsh verse Sir Thomas Wyatt and Henry, Earl of Surrey,^ had 
acclimatized the sonnet and (less successfully) blank verse, makmg 
direct use of Petrarch Despite some false quantities and strained 
accents Wyatt had achieved smoothness and elegance, together with a 
more sensuous conception of beauty. Thomas Sackville’s Induction^ 
though perhaps more backward-lookmg m its use of vision and 
allegory, had been distmguished both for high purpose and exqmsite 
fimsh ^ Spenser, however, m the Calendar made a cult of rusticity, 
limitmg ms thoughts, lammg his rhythms, and combmmg raw dialect 
with an artificial archaism It is an experimental set of essays m verse, 
and those aitics were discrimmatmg who saw whither his genius led. 
The harshness of some pieces emphasized the sweetness of others. 
Spenser had much to unlearn about diction, but he was on his way to 
formmg his own umque poetic dialect He was explormg the roots 
of the language His themes were personal and dramatic, moral, 
rehgious, courtly and satirical, and his verses were of many patterns. 
Though not a tnumph m itself, the Shepherd^ s Calendar contams the 
hmt of all Spenser’s triumphs. 

The poet’s progress was not easy His vem was more exqmsite than 
Chaucer’s but less versatile, his first discovery had to be of himself. To 
escape from Enghsh parochialism he had to absorb the lessons of 
Petrarch, Ariosto, Marot and Du Bellay, and yet to preserve his 
Enghsh savour WeU-meanmg and classically mmded friends ojSered 
hmi traps, which he had to avoid Among his lesser works there are 
several which are disappointmg, commg from so great a poet The 
sonnet sequence of the Amoretti is only techmcally a success In them 

^Sir Thomas Wyatt (1503 ’-42) and Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey 
(1517^-47), poems pubhshed m Tottel’s Miscellany ^ 1557 

* Thomas SackviUe, Lord Buckhurst and Earl of Dorset (1536-1608) wrote 
Gotbodm (a tragedy, with Thomas Norton), 1562, the Induction and Complaint 
of the Duke ofBuchngham in the Mirror for Magistrates, 1563. 
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he perfected the Enghsh type of sonnet formed of three quatrains and 
a couplet, which always tends to break up into separate verses In 
rhythm, language and fluency there is nothing wantmg, but the 
spiritual record is not deep and the expression is conventional. It is 
otherwise when his courtship of Elizabeth Boyle passed into mamage. 
The quiet contentment and pensive passion ofEptthalamwn make it a 
poem umque m hterature Spenser is almost alone among Englishmen 
m having mastered the art of canzone He had rhymes enough to 
employ the difficult scheme without embarrassment. (It is a very 
different matter to write a canzone m English than m Italian or Spanish, 
m which languages rhymes are abundant, and many can be obtamed 
from the verbal conjugation ) His fuU, flowing style of expression 
fills the succession of verses of ‘hnked sweetness long drawn out’, so 
that each answers to each and all are parts of the whole Prothalamion 
IS shorter, and its charm more immediately seized The poet had m 
mmd two of the lovehest Er]g:hsh scenes for comparison, a quiet 
reach of the Thames with two white swans, and two young ladies 
m their bridal white. There is no personal emotion mvolved other 
than the poet’s dehght m sheer beauty, but that is purely and con- 
summately expressed m the most liqmd hnes of the language. This 
creed of beauty is formulated m his noble Four Hymns 
But It is the Faerie Queene which is Spenser’s daim on our worship. 
Planned on a vast scale, this work was to display the metrical and 
narrative skill of Orlando Furioso, the national enthusiasm of the 
Arthurian romance, and the moral significance of the Enghsh 
Reformation. Twelve books, each of twelve cantos, would set forth 
twelve cardmal virtues embodied m separate kmghts, and all these 
virtues would be consummated m a Prmce Arthur, the chivalrous 
lover and courtier of Glonana, the Fairy Queen Glonana was Queen 
Elizabeth, viewed m a more kmdly hght dian now strikes upon her, 
and the various kmghts were to have been recognizable among her 
courtiers, though idealized. The poem as a whole would teach 
Englishmen of how much excellence they were morally capable. It 
was left half-fimshed; and better so. There was an mevitable same- 
ness in the adventures of Spenser’s heroes, which not even his amazmg 
resourcefulness can disgmse. They come firom the unknown and 
proceed to an appointed goal, which swallows them mto anonymity. 
Each book is an epic in itself, and the first book especially is an epic 
without a flaw; most poets would have been content to labour a whole 
lifetime upon one great epic, but Spenser had enough confidence in 
his powers to project twelve m the one series ! 
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The Faerie Queene cannot be a popular book Its author’s view of 
reahty is too rarefied to be generally shared, for he had not Shaken 
speare’s advantage of daily contact with the crowd Sidney, Raleigh 
and the great and polished wits of the age were equal to such a book, 
but not the average mind, either then or since There is so little to 
be grasped and retamed The Knight of Truth, no doubt, exemplifies 
the struggle which the man of upright mmd still must make to speak 
absolute truth. But this is not very clearly set forward m the figure of a 
kmght who runs tilts agamst his enemies, however these are labelled 
Further, on comparison with Bimyan’s Christian we see how far this 
IS removed from ordmary experience, smce neither do we habitually 
cultivate one virtue at a time, nor are the temptations of vice always 
to be resisted m the same manner. To read the Faerte Queene there- 
fore requures a power of abstraction which will never be found m the 
majority of readers, and to that extent it fell short of bemg, as the 
author mtended, the national heroic poem 

But to the more finely attempered mmd the Faerie Queene is of 
mexhaustible suggestiveness The verbal and musical resources of the 
poet seem never to fail, his motions are always novel and his superb 
stanza is always fuller than the amplest expectation. The pensive mmd 
IS stirred to new reflections, and there is a suffused light of beauty, m 
colour, music and form, not to be equalled even by those who, with 
Keats, have made beauty their cult and programme This sensation is 
not lessened, but rather mcreased, by Spenser’s puritamsm, which 
makes him rate virtue above beauty. His ICmght of Temperance 
destroys the enchantment of Acrasia’s Bower (H, xu), amid scenes of 
bliss and fehaty on sea and land, with the result that the beauty 
which might have remained annexed to the soil is liberated mto the 
ideal. Just as Dante’s vision ends on the brink of meffable truth, so 
Spenser stops short of a beauty more exquisite than the human soul 
can bear. 

There is more mastery of life to be found in Spenser’s friend and 
patron. Sir Philip Sidney.^ Wit, scholar, cotirtier, soldier, the idol of 
his age as Garalaso had been of the court of the Emperor Charles V, 

^ Sir Philip Sidney (1554-86) Son of a Lord Deputy of Ireland who became 
Lord President of Wales, nephew of the great Earl of Leicester, he studied at 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he became jGdendly with Richard Hakluyt 
and ie antiquarian Camden In 1574 he spent several months m Vemce, and 
sat to Veronese for a portrait Had many important commissions His works 
were wntten between 1580 and 1585, but pubhshed posthumously Arcadia, 
1590, Astrophel and Stella, 1591 , Defence of Poesie, 1595 Memory of his death 
at Zutphen is enshrined m a graaous anecdote. 
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Sidney ‘slipped into the title of a poet’, and one’s imagination cannot 
help wondermg how great a poet he might have been had he had 
more leisure or length of days As it is, we have no more than 
glimpses of his mind Apart from the pastoral Arcadia, he achieved a 
rank next to Shakespeare’s by his sonnet-sequence of Astrophel and 
Stella, which is mdeed the jSnest set of pure love sonnets m English. 
Those addressed to Sleep and the Moon might have been by Shelley, 
mdeed, the first line of the latter is unmistakably Shelleian m thought 
and rhythm Might he who gave so sound an exposition of Euripides’ 
Hecuha, and who had Sackvdle’s Gorhoduc and Buchanan’s Jephthes 
before his eyes, have implanted Eunpidean tragedy m Elizabethan 
England and so short-circuited Racme^ Almost anytJung might have 
come from his pen, for he clearly knew men and cities as well as books, 
and was abreast of both modem and ancient learning With what 
consummate ease he bypasses opposition m his Defence of Poesie by 
approachmg expert poetry through horsemastership - an art rarely 
commanded by the devotees or opponents of poetry ^ Yet it is with 
complete lack of affectation and perfect urbanity that he sets forth the 
claims of his poetic art to excel both philosophy and history as an aid 
to virtue, because it excels them m delight. He gives due praise to 
Chaucer (it is the Troilus once again that counts), SackviUe, Surrey 
and Spenser, offers some counsel, but tactfully avoids the more weari- 
some details These are to be found m George Puttenham’s Art of 
English Poesie, where the desire to dictate rules leads to undue notice 
of the trivial and fimcal Yet, m general, Puttenham^ gives the same 
genealogy of Poesie as Sidney does, and he even makes a remarkable 
effort to acquire for Enghsh use the bejewelled manner of the Timurid 
sultans Lake all Elizabethans he never fails to be entertainmg in his 
digressions. 

Members of Sidney’s circle read classical and foreign authors m 
their own languages, but the general reader was mtroduced to the 
greater world of letters by the umque series of ‘Elizabethan’ trans- 
lations Lord Berners gave them Froissart and the mannerist Guevara; 
North translated Guevara and Plutarch; Painter’s Palace of Pleasure 
presented BandeUo and Shelton enghshed the first part of Don 
Quixote before the second had appeared m Spam, Chapman’s version 
of Homer is still the most forcible Philemon Holland and Fanshawe 
(the translator of Guarim, Antomo de Mendoza and Camoens) carry 
the line to the middle of next century Some of these are significant 

^ George Puttenham (1529-90) The Art of Enghsh Poesie, 1589 Also attri- 
buted to his brother Richard (i52o’-i6oi?) 
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because Shakespeare read them and so became, despite his little 
Latm and less Greek’, in effect a classical scholar, they all played their 
part m keepmg English literature m touch with the best that Europe 
could offer, precisely when Enghsh mmds were best able to use and 
transform such suggestions. They aimed collectively at spinted equiva- 
lents of theur originals Livmg genius they represent, if somewhat 
maccurately as to detail, by lively versions, which are still to be read 
with pleasure not unmixed with astonished admiration 

Through Bemers’s Guevara it is probable that John Lyly^ felt that 
dissatisfaction with the plam style which is the leading characteristic 
of his Euphues He wrote, not novels, but peregrmations with a 
commentary on men and opimons. Though he did not succeed m 
persuading playwrights to use prose, the new English’ ofhis Euphues 
threatened radically to change Enghsh style The plain manner m 
unskilful hands becomes bald, and m any case does not offer pleasures 
of fancy which Lyly deemed to be within the power and province of 
prose style He cultivated the glancmg classical allusion, unexpected 
vemacuianty amid refined ‘conceits’, and romantic natural history, 
to give pomt to his prose and attract attention, even if at the cost of 
logic A reaction of displeasure has overwhelmed the memory of his 
‘Euphuism’, which represented a natural revulsion of an artist from 
dulhiess and one of the extremes withm which prose may oscillate. 

The dramatist Marlowe left unfimshed at his death the fine classical 
romance o£ Hero andLeander and Shakespeare issued at about the same 
time his Venus and Adorns and Rape of Lucrece. These three pieces 
serve very well to mark the state of narrative poetry at the close of 
the sixteenth century They are on classical subjects, and m those 
years all the poets of Europe were beginmng to challenge comparison 
m the modem styles with the best the ancients could afford. Marlowe 
used his decasyllabic couplets with the freedom of a Chaucer, and 
Shakespeare used Chaucer’s stanza for his Lucrece, but the sextme of 
the Shepherd's Calendar for his Venus and Adonis, How Marlowe 
would have fimshed we cannot know; but the fragment he left is full 
of noble oratory. Shakespeare’s narrative poems are Euphuism m 
verse. With forty plays to his credit he is relatively unproductive. 
(Calderdn and the Greeks composed nearly three times as many, and 

ijohn Lyly (c i 553 --i 6 a 5 ) At Magdalen College, Oxford, he began to 
earn his reputation as *a noted wit* Attached to Lord Burleigh Euphues^ 
1579, Euphues and hts England, 1580, and plays wntten between 1580 and 
1600, Alexander and Campaspe, 1584, Bndtmion, I59i; Woman m the Moon, 

1597, etc 
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Lope de Vega wrote whole acts before breakfast As if to show that 
this limitation of output was not due to any limitation of fancies, 
Shakespeare poured them m a flood into a mould of his Venus and 
Adorns^ with a prodigahty which would seem astomshing even on the 
shores of the Mediterranean It is rich, to the point of lushness , and his 
Lucrece is as rich, but graver. But his principal gift to English hterature, 
apart from his plays, is the much more sober and moving vem of his 
Sonnets. They are wrapped m personal mystery Who was the ‘Mr 
W H.’ to whom they were sent^ and why by ‘T T.’ rather than by 
their author^ and who is the ‘dark lady of the Sonnets’^ and what is it 
all about^ These are matters for wild conjecture or cautious inference, 
and hardly a year passes without some profiered solution, but the 
certamty eludes us We can only feel that there were deep and passion- 
ate experiences of ‘the ever-hvmg poet’ which found their discharge 
m this the greatest sonnet-sequence of the language. Their theme is 
love, but they owe so little to Petrarch We do not know the personal 
reasons for diem, but their umversahty is only the more apparent. 
Broodmg upon affinity and love, friendship, ambition, mjury, decay, 
mutabihty, and ‘the "wide world dreammg on thmgs to come’, 
Shakespeare’s verses enlarge, without enlightening, our experience, 
and from casuistry the sonnet is converted to philosophy Here, as m 
Hamlety we meet the enigmatic Shakespeare who does not ‘abide our 
question’. 


5. SHAKESPEARE AND THE DRAMA 

TH E^great periods m dramatic history are customarily brief; they 
se ldom surpass a century The reas onis p^ap s thatt oo many iavour - 
mg circumstances are required aT^e md SSe^ sam time^ There 
must, oTcoufSerfre g emus Gen ius is doubtless adaptable, andun npn- 
dramapLC ag^t may tmd itroutletelsewhSe The s econdary causes 

such r as'ohlv th e capital ofa st ate can offer; it must also be jy'iyiJIy 
interested inme" theatre7 andTof substa ntially one mmd, as to the 
entertamniSirifexpectsrT he^ oFrep resentation must be suffiaently 
devel ope3^"ahd the actors expert without arrogang e When the 
great actor seeks to enslave the play to his own penonahty it is not 
good for the health of drama. The actors must rather be a team under 
the intimate direction of the poet, and the poet m consequence must 
be, m knowledge if not m practice, an actor. 

Now, in t he second half of the sixteenth cenp^, mterest m the 
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stage set m as a full current throughout all the countries of Western 
Europe, m England, France, Spam, Italy, and even Germany. In 
some of these countries there was a schism of critical opmion, 
which divided the ‘judicious’ spectators from the vulgar mob The 
judicious’ ones cited Greek and Latm examples and praised only 
their modem imitators, but the crowd wished to be amused, and not 
bored by rule. In France and Italy this schism nullified the advantages 
gamed by medieval and early humamstic drama, so that the stage did 
not come to its fimtion until much later. Civil discord and disputes 
among petty states were doubtless also discouragmg features. It was 
only m England and Spam that the drama took gre at strides aTSe 
endrof]fejmeenttTm|^[m3]^^^[Srfinesrg2trm]S£eS^ 
seventeenth^ 

TEepmallehsm between Enghsh and Spamsh dra^_ is curiously 
exact, and' the more significa nt because there is mo dir ea contact 
betwe en them ;^ eacJi case it was after the year 1560 that promising 
experiments began to appear, and for the next thirty years m each 
case the chief problem was to assign a place to the claims of classical 
art About i ^Qo the norms were fi xed by a gr eat poet m England by 
Marlgn ^Tlfi ^painbyX op^e Ve^ Lope^ Vega lived many years 
and cam^Iustype of (CmiaTdltsTu^ pSeaionT Fut M^Iow e 
d ied youngT and it wy for Shakespeare to complete his work . Great 
na mes clustered round tiiese prota^nlst s. They were succeed^ 
later* generation who used Sielame techmque with more emphasis, 
givmg the Websters and Fords of the Enghsh drama, and nsmg to the 
after-glory of Calderdn m Spam 

A mam cause of progress m either country was that the plays were 
practical successes Drama must be spoken and to an audience; the 
drama of the closet is something quite different But here there is a 
difiarence between England and Spam In Spam the collaboration 
between public and author was exceptionally dose Lope de Vega was 
a writer exqmsitely sensitive to popular applause; he divmed what his 
public wanted, and gave it without regard to the ‘rules’. In this way 
he came to establish early a convement formula for successful play- 
makmg; withm it he worked, and from it his pupils selected such 
aspects as suited their mdividual gemus. This apparent concentration 
on immediate effect was summed up in a famous formula which 
may be paraphrased thus : 

For since the public pays^ we must 

he fools and please it - that is just. 
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It IS not true, the Spanish dramatists were great poets and they often 
pleased themselves by writmg fine scenes or deep thoughts to which 
the public did not fail to respond But the notion that drama was an 
ephemeral matter, that it was less than art, did conduce to indolence 
and neglect; while the too shck formula made for box-office successes 
at the expense of the poet’s veritable mtention 

I n Engjland dra ma by reape ca me only with Beaumont and _ 
Fletcher, thir ty ^arH ater than m Spain; and t hose thirty years were 
t he mo s t gloi^us NdronTy w5e tEepIays oFM Shakespea re 

an d Ben fonson prac ti Sju ccesses,. b ut they were expressions of th e^ 
pow^fi rndividualitv oTthese authorsTa^ i^eed of Ae ^anges of 
their moiSr st ates The temperament of the mdividual artist counted 
for mofe^an m Spam, and each work was a new experiment. 
Though the plays they wrote are vastly fewer, they represent more 
types than m Spam There is httle repetition of stock persons and 
plots, of a common poetical idiom and a common dramatic formula, 
m which depth is sacrificed to superficial pohsh , theirs is a variety of 
moods, each thoroughly and convmcmgly explored 

The fh gt thirty ye ars of Queen^Eli 2 ab^h’s,reign sawmany m deterr ~ 
m mate e^eriments ihey rep^ent much the same tendenaes as 
were to be encountered on the contment of Europe; several of these 
were considerably developed, and all have the mterest of unfulfilled 
promise The high classical Ime was generally taken by ‘judicious’ 
persons, such as Sir Philip Sidney, and it might have given mterestmg 
results had Eunpides indeed been estabhshed a model England 
might have had her Vondel In practice, however, the classicists came 
to recommend the rhetorical manner of the tragedies attributed to 
Seneca, and m comedy Plautus was set up for mutation. The miles 
glomsus found a modem counterpart m Nicholas Udall’s^ Ralph 
Roister Doister, and stiff declamation was to be enjoyed copiously in 
Sackville and Norton’s Gotboduc, its theme of fratncide recalhng the 
Senecan Thebats Such work was at home m the school or the study, 
but at the court a gayer tone was preferred. John Lyly^ supphed the 
need by makmg classicism decorative and modem m his Endimton^ 
Campaspe, Mother Bombie, etc He used prose, in all but one of his 
plays, with the bnlhance and msubstantiahty of an Oscar Wilde. It 
was the necessary antidote to the stiff respectability of Gorboduc, and it 
had its effect on Shakespeare’s early work, but these were trifles too 
airy to serve as the basis for a national drama. Writen found, doubtless 

1 Nicholas Udall (1506-56) RalphRoister Dotster, c 1553. 

2 Sackville and Lyly See pp 39 and 43 respectively 
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by box-office experience, that verse served their turn better than 
prose, and Lyly’s precedent was not followed until Ben Jonson came 
to write his realistic studies of London life. Encouragement to use 
verse would have been found m the mellifluous work of George 
Peele,^ who, neglectmg the fundamentals of the theatrical art, 
pohshed his Imes and showed that spoken poetry could m itself be 
successful Worlang on different hnes, Robert Greene^ explored the 
possibilities of the heroic play and of satirical comedy A rantmg vem 
was opened by Thomas Kyd ® For most of these writers their um- 
versity education counted for much Though they had not devised 
any great play, they had made notable stades They had educated the 
public and raised it to a high pitch of expectancy. The Elizabethans 
were now accustomed to declamation and the plam colloquial, to 
smooth verse and witty prose, to robustious rant and discretion, to 
kmgs m their purple and to commoners, to girls disguised as boys, 
brazen heads and magic, exotic or topi<^ allusions, realistic farces, 
decorative classicism, allegory, and all the rest of the mgredients of 
great drama O nly gemus was lackmg. and gemus came abnndanfly - 

First, there came the astomshmg personahty of Chnstopher 
Marlowe ^ Withm the space of seven or eight years he revolutionized 
English playwntmg, endowed the theatre witii masterpieces, and set 
all other poets, mcludmg Sh akespea rean the road for greatness His 
tu rbulent spirit and high-flymg gemus founHTa fltTcho in die rhetoric 
of jhe stage eimended on grandiose thernes^ Power fascinated 
Manowe* imperii power in Tamburlatne^ the power that knowledge 
gives m Doctor Faustus^ moneyed power m The Jew of Malta, the loss 
of power m Edward II, and even its insolence mcamated m the figure 
of Gaveston Squandenng all his resources on these themes he heaped 
up madents on a cumulative plot carried forward on his potent and 
passionate rhetonc. ‘Marlowe’s mighty hne’, thunderous but beauti- 
ful, was a revelation to his age and is still unsurpassed. These hnes he 
combmed mto blank verse to form paragraphs held together by 

1 George Peele (1558^-97?) The Arraignment of Paris, c 1581; The Old 
Wives* Tale, 1595; David ondBethsabe, 1599 

* Robert Greene (1560^-92) Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, 1594; Alphonsus; 
James IV 

® Thomas Kyd (15 57^-95 ’) The Spanish Tragedy, 1594 

* Chnstopher Marlowe (1564-93) B A , Cambndge, 1583 Translated parts 
of Ovid and Lucan May have served m the Low Countnes Tamburlaine, 
before 1587, pubhshed 1590, Dr Faustus, The Jew of Malta, Edward 11 , i$ 94 l 
The Massacre of Pans, Dido Narrative verse. Hero and Leander, 1598. Lyric 
Come live with me and be my love Died in a brawl at the age of thirty. 
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expectancy and climax rather than by any subtler modulation. They 
would be monotonous but for the mexhaustible resources of the 
mmd that fashioned them, and they prove admirably adapted to his 
purpose, VIZ, the construction of monologues Dialogue, as an 
exchange of speech on equal terms, does not exist in Marlowe, what 
we remember are Tamburlame’s jeers at his captive kings, Faust’s 
impassioned apostrophe of Helen, Edward II’s deposition of great- 
ness, and the long quasi-sohloqmes m which the Jew of Malta voices 
his pnde and hate The ranting tone is sometimes heard, espeaally m 
Tamhurlame^ and it was not unwelcome to his contemporaries The 
response of an Elizabethan pubhc to such thmgs was more naive 
than ours Thomas Kyd outranted Marlowe, and the Spanish 
Tragedy was a stock piece for twenty years In Marlowe, however, 
there is usually passion enough to justify the use of the most swelhng 
words, and he has his own subtlety The figure of the Maltese Jew 
embodies on a grand scale the mtolerable, unpardonable wrongs 
which Christians have inflicted on Jews, and the pecuhar ruthlessness 
of the Jewish revenge In the first two acts he is a hving, suffenng 
creature, contrastedly associated with his daughter Abigail as with a 
shallower nature, mcapable of equal extremes But the accumulation 
of crimes by the Jew forfeits our sympathy and even our behef m his 
possible existence. This cumulative method is apphed to Doctor 
Faustus with more success. Though its scenes are rather successive 
than related, this play is a more direct consequence of Marlowe’s 
temperament, since Faust longs for the poet’s desires, supenonty of 
rmnd and the possessive enjoyment of beauty 
As there is no give-and-take of dialogue m Marlowe, but only 
harangues and inferior rephes, so there is no rehef. All is tragically 
intense, without suiEcient normahty to afford a measure of the 
tragedy. His^^ cl assical trainmg may have contnbuted to thi<! end, 
si nce the ancioxtrdidTSF n ux tragedy ^w^ F rom the same 

source came his preferSice for fi^e ^s and his use of the Enghsh 
verse most like the Greek iambic trimeter, though he did not attempt 
to dress up Euripides as an Elizabethan. Without sacnficmg the 
modem note, Marlowe made the greatest possible use of hmts from 
the classics, and so set the peculi^ law of the English stage. He 
familiarized the pubhc with classical allusions, brilliance of fancy and 
effect, and solid grandeur He enhanced the ignity of the chronicle 
play, and taught Shakespeare how to plan his great senes, and he 
revealed the sublimity of human ambiaon, the vastness of human 
tragedy. What could be accomplished by blank verse -how much 
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sonority and variety lay in that undeveloped medium - was patent to 
all the world after Marlowe had swept victonously through the 
London theatres. 

Sh akespeare^ was Marlowe^s equal m age,_ and had not given 
any cdh^cmg proot bt genius when M^l^e pSosEed m .a„hrawir 
A mmd so complex was slow to mjatureTffie experience he drew upon 
was gradually gathered. Most authors find it profitable and easy to 
contmue work m any one style that has proved successful, but almost 
every pi^e by Shakespeare represents a new manner, a nd eye iyjoua.. 
IS packed ftill of newltetightsrYtfirir*W5i^ written 

ramSlb^Heet^^praS means of entertainment than 

by such a temperamental urge as Marlowe’s, and at a relatively early 
age he was content to withdraw from playwnting, after a successful 
career as a partner m a theatrical company But his mind was wide 
open to all sorts of suggestions, and he never ceased to adopt new 
ones; transmutmg them by subtle alchemy into his own rich thought. 

Because of his supereminence Sh akppeare has Jiecom e. like Dante 
a ad Cervantes, a hteratmfi^iaJhi nseTf . HiTname has attracted eve^ 
trained and mtrained pen, and echoes t o'ldi^ 'w S^es of battlm g 
pfoFessbrfatiJ to^ t^^ squeaks andjSben of labonous cranks^He did 

^ William Shakespeare (i 564-161(5) Bom at Stratford-on-Avon, the son of 
a farmer-trader m prosperous circumstances Mamed Ann Hathaway m his 
nineteenth year, and went to London at some date and for reasons unknown 
His first hterary commissions were probably to refurbish old plays for represen- 
tation The True Tragedy of Richard Duke ofYork^ attributed to Marlowe and 
Greene and possibly Shakespeare, was remodelled as Henry VI hy Shakespeare 
Hence arose an accusation by Greene of plagiarism, in 1592, in a context which 
imphes that Shakespeare’s success was already apparent The dates and the 
canon of Shakespeare’s plays are not entirely certam, but the following scheme 
will suffice* 

Eariy Work (159 1-4) Lov^s Labour's Lost, Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
Comedy of Errors, Henry VI, Richard III, Richard II, Titus Andronms, Romeo and 
Juliet, and the poems Venus and Adonis,Lucrece 

Histories and Comedies (1594-1601) King John, Merchant of Venice, Midr^ 
summer Night's Dream, Taming of the Shrew, Henry IV, Henry V, Merry Wives 
of Windsor, All's Well that Bids Well, Much Ado about Nothing, As You Like It, 
Twelfth Night, Julius Caesar 

Tragedies (1602-8) Hamlet, Troilus and Cresstda, Measure for Measure, 
Othello, Macbeth, Lear, Tmon of Athens, Cortolanus, Antony and Cleopatra, and 
the Sonnets, 

Finax Work (1608-13), Pericles, The Tempest, Cymbelme, Winter's Tale, 
Henry VUI He may have contnbuted also to Cardento, Two Noble Kinsmen, Sir 
Thomas More Three pages in the manuscnpt of this last piece have been claimed 
as Shakespearean autographs. Otherwise only half a dozen signatures, usually 
abbreviated, survive firom his hand. 
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not preside over the publication of his plays, and the more the prob- 
lems of date, text and canon are studied, the more causes arise for 
dispute Archival studies, planned to elucidate his life, have chiefly 
brought to light the personahties of others We are aware that his 
plays are the results of deep experience, but their biographical causes 
are beyond our knowledge. The brilliance of the early period, the 
seremty of the second, the abrupt change to bitterness m the third, 
and the apparent reconcihation at last, doubtless have their significance 
m the history of his mmd He seems to have lost faith for a time m 
woman, but it is a flimsy matter to connect this with the legacy to his 
wife of his ‘second-best bed’ ^ An mterestmg pomt estabhsned _h^ 
bee n that Eh^abethan p l aywrights were constantly m attendance at 
t he often mme character of defydants, and th at they 

p ndedj h^ns^es oh the technical accuracy of diSr legal tSms 
tri^ sc euem Merchant of Kenire,Th^etbre, cannot serve as proof 
o f Shakespeare ^s leg al train^ , b ut~biJy as evidence “of his amateur ^ 
i nterest Indeed,' it isla straiig.e ^al m^hlcS the parties wrangle with- 
o i^ judia al c ontrot fiEr which^aw^ notthe ludgeTI^ 

t he pubEcT and where ' tEe~co uniePfbr th e defence is mvited to 
pronounce a sa^ence on thepfainti ffl m fact, it Sl^l^ely theatrical 
tnd. jim flarTv, with ^e Imo ydedg e J^fhorses or of ni^dicmeTSbSes- 
peare kno wstSat wlu cEls useful for his striS^a rti^c pnrfiyses. and 
we'lnust not press him further . He conc^s lus own person W? 
should'iike*to know what was his creedlSrSbaFage o f rehgi pusjtnfe, 
but he offers us with regard to ghosts the Cathohc orthodoxy of Old 
Hamlet, the sceptiasm of Horatio, and the Lutheran mistrust of 
Hamlet himself, leaving no certainty about the Shakespearean view 
It was not likely to have been negative, but he had no wish to expose 
it for pubhc inspection When he lays bare part of his soul m the 
Sonnets, the effect is profoundly movmg, but scarcely less emgmatic. 
As a pkywnght his function was not to reveal himself, but to seize 
upon everything that would give hfe and interest to his puppets 
Were it estabhshed for certam that part of Sir Thomas More 
survives in his handwntmg, the fact would give editors confidence 
in revismg his texts They have rested for long on the faith of the 
First Folio edition (1623), but in recent times the authonty of the 
Quartos has been resurrerted. The Quartos are divided into ‘good’ 
an d ‘bad’; but the terms are rdative TTherc is some sort of authority 
inh^enrm most of them, and thelask is to define and delimit We 
m ust rememb CT^^t Shakes peare himself published none of hi^wolE 
At best. dEeT difibns we have rSTeither on his manuscript (anXfhm 
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mistakes might be due to pecuharities of his handwntmg), or to 
prompt copies, which may have been somewhat altered for per- 
formance on the stage ‘Bad’ quartos may be wholly the work of 
memorizers, or they may rest pardy on the testimony of some actor, 
who reproduced pretty accurately his own speeches and scenes In 
this way we have gained more information about the true teict of 
Shakespeare than could be found m the Foho alone 
Equity valuable is the hne of approach through the customs of the 
age and the practice of the theatre To look through the eyes of an 
Elizabethan spectator is impossible m the absolute sense, but it is 
necessary to Imow ‘what happens m Hamlet* (or other works) before 
we can judge the poet’s accomplishment T he Elizabethan conception 
o f stateCTaft. for mstai^ e, is so unlike our own that mi ght fail to 
reco gnize a dramatization ofit Th ere is a.permanent truth to expen- . 
en ceTETShakesp no iSTBian m Homer , bu t there was an even 
m tenser contemporary vitahty which in Homer’s case is irrecover able^ 
bu t m Shakes^e^e’s jS eludes These mn^ptinns his art was 
charged to put upon a certain stage. Actor-managers are now less 
loath to take the advice of scholars about Shakespearean production, 
and scholars are less satisfied with criticism which does not take mto 


account scemc effect 


st udied, an< l_imitated m mmiature models or m expenm eqral per- 
forinances Tht^e have~been at least twcTgsuns ffomTSSis we no 


formancesTh^e have been at least two gams ffo mmis we no 
longer o^^ose SBakespeare^^he dramatist* to SEkesp eare^Bie 
pla vWigfi^ a hegmgthe msuffigen^^ latter to carry o ut the 
rand ideas of the f ormer, u ot do we leave out of account m ou r 
t all ShakSpeajffsideas and effects conform to 




the nee djbi:4;gp fesentatinti in. p ublic As a consummate playwright, 
he is wongfuUy mutilated by the modem producer who supposes 
his arrangement meffective - though not all his effects have modem 
counterparts V^s a writer for the theatre his businessjggas notjo 




ap pey on a stage. arg mo re bovishlhan in 

faaJove IS^niore insfaStemotion, villamv is more to^ouslv evil 


and virtue more trans 
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his plays, with their varying humours and mterests, Shakespeare’s 
inmxtISy "opStTto'everyleiifl^^ but it germmated m its 

own umque fashion. The earliest plays show him still one of the 
group ofLyly, Peele. G r eene and Marlowe Though not a umversity 
graduate, he was, by adoption, a ^u niversity ,w it’. Peek’s sweetness 
and the arabesques of Lyly’s wit go to makeup Loves Labours Lost, 
which does not stand out wholly from the mass of such work; yet 
Don Adriano de Armado and the schoolmaster Holofemes, m the 
comic solemnities of their entourage, foretell the antics of Bottom m 
A MidsurrmeriM Dream, Sir Toby Belch m Twelfth Night, and 
even Falstaff m Henry IV. Shakespeare was already entSingmtq hii 
o wn monarchy of the absur d. He mayTiave begunhis work on th e 
chro mcle-plav under the tmtion of Ma rlowe and Gree ne, and^ 
Rich ard III he accumulates honprs riTthc olcHnam iS^ "YeTEeworks 
with economy, manks partlyH^ the sound dramatic guidance given 
by Sir Thomas More’s history. In Richard 11 Shakespeare has not only 
reduced and humanized the tragical effect of Marlowe’s Edward II, 
but he has mtroduced the new pnnciple of rehef - pathetic and tender 
relief- which Marlowe did not know 

He draws away more distmcdy from his peers m Romeo and Juliet, 
the supreme example of romantic tragedy m Enghsh. Without deep 
reflection as yet, Shakespeare is passionate and beautiful and reckless 
in the persons of his two youi^ lovers, with only a hmt at their 
futihty m his Mercutio. The Merchant of Venice gives us a Jew to place 
beside that one which Marlowe discovered in Malta. Shylock is not 
more tragic nor more humanely conceived than Barabas, and Abigail 
IS worthier than Jessica, The plot is composed of a naive anecdote 
followed by a quibble; yet Shakespeare h^ made it pm j ^ble by his 
con vmcmg humanity. N or does he fgA qAA sdEc^txe3^ 

ro mantic lad ^ and gentle men, and the tr^ ic Jew, the absurdities of 
the younjSFl M - elde r^ G^ho ro one^egree I5s rib-tickhng than 
those of Dogberry m MuSiAdo About Nothing. 

Peele or Lyly might ba.y e had,a thought, worthy nf Midsumme r 
NijihC s Drefl^ but mey^u ld not have given us its ether eal p odxy» 
The ps^ion, the pathos and th^ThuIMOFur^fln^ of bemg, 

dehghtfuUy parodying this one for the better, makes the comedy 
sui generis. For Ae most part, m the plays of this penod Shakespearg. 
entet ed serenelyinto the .wor ld of ordma ^ hui]^Iaffiirs.^ Qmln 
his Ivories ^d mscom^^ . In the former he may have oweff 
something toTBen Jonson’s Sective simplification of character for 
stage purposes. Jonson observed real people, but gathered their 
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qtialities behind some dommant and interesting cbaractenstic His 
Captam Bobadilla is roystenng, mendacious and cowardly, like the 
Falstaff of Henry IV, both bemg mthtes gloriosi; but he has nothing of 
the genial amplitude of Shakespeare’s creature, a lord of misrule and 
sublimation of witty knavery. In He«ry P ^hakespeare^-.^qi^^ 
wh at is very rare Jiri Enghsh hteramre Tme^lories "^^ z co nqu eror. - 
It IS a consummate doamcnt or^trigtism , an J ybt pSEaps- h€-4Dxii:e 
trul^jduailg d his countrym^ thou^ts" when utterm g their love of 
their isl and m Lancaster’s speecEi n lSSitffd II and their resolut e resis- 
tance ihSatc£PaiJoSfa AsTor the great comedies 

-especially As iLRiidJCu^ Ntght - th^ Ubaazie ^added 

Ard^Lau^ fliyri a (as later Bohemia) to of the mmd as lands 

end owed with a salubrious, dehcate, dehghlM and a mushigjairr^^^^^^-^ 
TEeplunge mto tr^edy^s^ a^ his o'TO The outward sorrows of a 
Marlowe were unhke the probmg of the innermost heart m Hmkf, 
M acbeth , I^ar, Offe//o_ l] bere is nothin gJbk c them m all hterature. 
Aeschylus m t£e Agamemnon, Sophocles m the Oedipus, and Euripides 
m the Medea, alone approach him; but either their problems are 
more abstract or, m the Medea, the probing is less thorougL Shake- 
speare lays bare the secretest possibihties of ambition, mgratitude and 
jealousy, exploring the mind/ on the narrow margm between despair 
and madness In Hamlet the complexity of the human problem seems 
even to escape this greatest of humans. The ^ melancholy Dang*, is 
somehow Shakespeare himself, thou^ he iTaEo a puppet pu lled by 
st rings .!! ^ ohiTapproache^^ plav^mthout gli mpsing some Jpans- 
cendent ‘meaimg behmd Hande yet no one divmes 

that meaning It has often been put into words , but the words dissolve 
under our sense of their madequacy Hamlet puts off actiom and vet he 
is ^a swft actor , he is ambiguouslkjnad ana very cr^t^, he is gross, 
andTc^Serhe is meBec Sye and (we ha ve recently beS told) a 
consunamatfiJ^ia ^ia^l^^ so the tele of explan ation goes on. 
That Sh^c speaifiL4 a-w more in HamGTtEan any of critics is 
certain ; butit is not ceitam^i ^^ he s^ in him anything more/ 
thanln enigma - a n em^na creat^ byliis. o 
less'BafflEng. 

"SEaEespe arc’s Julius C ggjg£;,jderiv^^ from N orth’s Plutarci^^ 

is an instrucdve^nfeeas^^ Sejanus. dmved^rom the 

on ginaCautho iitifis. H ow much more Roman are Sh ^^^pearej 
Ro mans, wh o speak so m aghJfiS i LatmL -Bti t it is m Anton y and 
Cleopatra that he gives us the final revelation of an imperial Rome 6r 
mdfelum ptuous m its dazdm g pomp bverffif^^ 
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tie spiritless capital of the first Caesars. 

In the end Shakespeare elerted to pass from us -mth a smile of 
reconciliation. The Prospero of The Tempest may have been a 
Shakespeare who had not solved but survived the febrile broodmg of 
Hamlet , or it may have been that the poet caught at a new and enter- 
tammg suggestion by Beaumont and Fletcher Do not analyse too 
much, do not construct too methodically, enjoy the gemal appear- 
ance of thmgs, and tie loose ends as occasion offers * Whether of his 
own motion or by the suasion of others, it is certain that Shakespeare’s 
last period is one of careless mastery. The plot of Cymbeline or A 
Winter s Tale preoccupies himhttle; and if that of The Tempest ismoic 
mtegral, it is conventional and slight A person catches his eye here 
and there -a Prospero, Miranda, Imogen or Autolycus - and he 
pours out his old magic, but he will not condemn an lachimo as 
once he did lago, and he will have no one end the play unhappily. 
With these gemal works closing a reign of twenty years, bemg but 
forty-eight, Shakespeare ceased from creative work We do not 
know precisely what he did, but fancy pictures him as retired to his 
property at Stratford and passing the last years of his life as a well-to- 
do, average provmcial gentleman. 

Shakespeare (it is said on the best authority) does not ‘abide our 
question’, though he is for ever mterrogated Ben Jonson^ has 
answers cut and dried, but he is rarely questioned He is the ‘great 
unread’ of Enghsh literature There is no want of skill m his wntmgs 
and their histoncal importance is undemable. He enjoyed the maxi- 
mum of respect from his younger contemporaries, the ‘tribe of Ben’. 
A friend of Shakespeare, he could, despite that overpowering presence, 
stand forth as the protagomst of a type of drama qmte un-Shakespear- 
ean, a type which enjoyed success m its time and contained many of 
the elements which luve constituted the most modem manner Some 
light on this paradox is perhaps found m Colendge’s remark that the 
very earnestness with which Jonson avowed himself a great poet 

^ Ben Jonson (1572-1637) Of Scottish descent, bom in Westminster, and 
educated at Westminster School under Camden and at Cambridge Served 
as a bricklayer and soldier before setthng m London in 1597 to marry and write 
for the stage Suffered a term of imprisonment for the death of an actor, 1598 , 
converted to Cathohcism and remamed a Cathohc for a dozen years Every- 
man tn hts Humour, 1598, Everyman out of his Humour, 1599, Cynthia* s Revels, 
1600, The Poetaster, 1601, Sejanus, 1603; Volpone, 1606, Epicene, 1609, The 
Alchemist, 1610; Catiline, 1611, Bartholomew Fair, 1614, etc Court masques 
Timber, or Discoveries upon Men and Matter, is his commonplace book WiUiam 
Drummond ofHawthomden pubhshed his Conversations with Ben Jonson, 1619 
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C ’ d him m the second rank He protests too much, is too heavy- 
ed Even his lyrics smell a little too much of the lamp, they are 
not quite spontaneous His remarkable discoveries as to construction 
and characterization are also too laboured, the moral lectures which 
his Kno wells and "Wellboms read are so remorselessly complete that 
they suggest the immoral, and his observations of type so thorough- 
gomg that the type staggers under their burden 
It seems to have been Shakespeare himself who recognized the 
merits and origmahty of the epoch-makmg Everyman tn his Humour 
He took a part m the performance, and as leading shareholder m the 
company he bore the greatest financial risk The play was a great 
success Jonson revealed that ‘no country’s mirth is better than our 
own’, especially m the revised version, in which the persons bear 
English, not Italian, names Ordmary London scenes and characters 
(he proved) were the proper objects of Enghsh wit, and prose the 
fitting meium, except when verse brought out the gravity or 
bombast of a scene The technique of ‘humours’ enabled him to make 
these types practical dramatic models. A single quahty was emphasized, 
to preside over aU others, and the mterplay of these ‘humours’ consti- 
tuted the action A formal plot was of less importance, and Jonson’s 
are slight In Everyman tn hts Humour the plot relates how an old 
gentleman learned that his son was less studious than he imagmed, and 
how the young man eloped with his friend’s sister. But this plot is not 
the play, it is merely the motion given to the charaaers who connect 
together so many recognizable scenes from London life, complete 
with their actors, such as a downright squire, a braggart, town and 
country fops, a suspicious old man and a jealous one, and a testy 
magistrate. Testy old gentlemen are Jonson’s forte The final scene - 
m which reconciliation is effected by a cranky old judge m the name 
of wit and general goodwill - is worthy of Dickens, of whom Jonson 
is a perpetual remmder Jonson and Dickens are sentimental, ethical, 
crotchety, perspicaaous, racy, vernacular and urban, but there is 
more gemal warmth m Dickens, whose medium, the novel, is better 
suited to this purpose. 

In Cynthia s Revels and The Poetaster Jonson remtroduced the 
personal satire of the Greek Old Comedy, but the details of literary 
rivalry no longer interest. Volpone and Epicene are plays m which the 
plot is more prominently asserted , and the former is an mstance of the 
impossibihty of mamtaimng interest m a play wherem no character 
has a redeemmg grace. It is, none the less, an effective stage play of 
manners, which bears representation. But with The Almemist we 
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reach, a truer effusion of his genius, it depicts roguery, justified by its 
very completeness, among persons for whom Dickens corned the 
term ‘artful dodgers’. This hve-and-let-hve pohcy and sympathy for 
amusmg rascals reminds one of the best picaresque effects of Spam. 
The height of his skill, however, is reached m Bartholomew Fair The 
trickle of plot and the fugitive appearances of characters are natural 
m the encounters and separations of a fairground, but it is the Fair 
Itself, the bustlmg good-humour of the Cockneys of London, which 
is the ‘hero’ of his comedy This collective miracle did not occur agam 
before the Pickwick Papers. 

Jonson’s many masques he outside this survey, and his later comedies 
lack the appeal of the earlier ones; but his two tragedies, Sejanus and 
Catiline, witness to his powerful ongmality. The care with which he 
ransacked authorities to present an authentic picture of Sejanus 
anticipates the methods of Sienkiewicz, Flaubert or Ebert There is 
concentration on the theme to the exclusion of aU tnvial matter, 
givmg a umty of treatment otherwise unknown m European drama 
before Racme The language is full of gravity, it bears the weight of 
the world-wide dormmon sustamed by its speakers The ambitious 
favourite is nobly conceived, and his fortunes massively presented. 
But the labour lacks just that fehaty which Shakespeare comd not fail 
to impart, the documentation is too mtrusive, and the attempt to 
dramatize Tacitean epigrams merely shows that they are not dramatic. 
For Catiline he had (£as !) even more ngid preconceptions 

Jonson laboured too much, and Beaumont and Fletcher^ too litde. 
Their long and successful collaboration was based on the acceptance 
of the fashions of the moment, without criticism or mterpretation, 
as the ready-made mgredients of playmaking The ruff and doublet 
of the early Jacobean are never out of sight, so as to let us call any of 
their work universal and permanent. They make use of the standard 
conventions about love and honour, embodied in standard exaggera- 
tions ; and, m fact, they reduce drama to formula Their shck efficiency 
and up-to-dateness was a new thing m English drama, and gave them 
twice as much popularity as Shakespeare during the next fifty years. 
In their use of conventions and theatrical devices they strongly 

^ Franas Beaumont (1584-1616), educated at Oxford and buned in West- 
minster Abbey, and John Hetcher (1579-1625), educated at Cambndge. 
Jomdy they produced The Kmght of the Burning Pestle, 1609 (prmted 1613) 
The MatTs Tragedy, 1611; A King and No King, 1611, Phtlaster, 1611 (^ 
prmted m 1620) Hetcher composed The Faithful Shepherdess, 1609?, Rule a 
Wife and Have a Wife, 1624, Bonduca, 1614; A Wife for a Month, 1624, Tte 
Wild-goose Chase, 1621; etc. 
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resemble their contemporaries of the school of Lope de Vega; nor 
are they uninfluenced by Spanish literature and fashions. The latter 
set the model for the Europe of Ehng James’s day, and the two clever 
young graduates were well m the fashion. The indebtedness of The 
Knight of the Burning Pestle to Don Quixote is as obvious as it may be 
misleading , for the remarkable feature of that play is its innovation of 
the doubly mterrupted plot. The players are supposed to have a 
comedy about a runaway marriage, mto which the quixotic antics of 
Ralph are grafted by the demands of the personified audience. The 
latter. Citizen George and his Wife, are extraordmanly vivid, 
especially the Wife ; and they give an excellent rendermg of the lively, 
mtelligent, practical and disturbmg cnticsm which emanated from 
the Jacobean pubhc In such a piece as The Wild-goose Chase we see 
how Fletcher bridges the gap between the Elizabethan comedy and 
Restoration ‘amoral’ drama. His versification is negligent, and 
supposes a very colloqmal utterance, almost aU the bonds of verse 
bemg lax and m danger of dissolution mto prose. 

There are many other names m Elizabethan drama, but nothmg 
new emerged Old conventions persisted with a more outrageous 
emphasis John Webster, Phihp Massmger, John Ford and James 
Shirley^ stand out, the last for a single famous address to Death, the 
third and second for the plaudits of Lamb and Colendge respectively, 
and Webster because his Duchess of Malfi is still actable It marks the 
extreme of tragic horror, and by so doing topples over the verge mto 
ridicule. As mtrigue succeeds mtngue, crime follows crime, and the 
pile of corpses - elaborately staged - mounts before the spectators’ 
eyes, the tragic tension snaps mto a titter, and melodrama falls to a 
barnstormer’s anticlimax. Its immediate audience responded, no 
doubt, with less sophistication, and had attention to spare for the 
origmal characterization, skdl of management and full-blown 
rhetoric of this tragedy. 


^Jolm Webster (1580^-1625’) The White DevtU c, 1608; TheDudtess of 
Malfi, c 1614. 

Philip Massinger (1583-1640) A New Way to Pay Old Debts, 1633* 

John Ford (fl 1639) Xj>ve*s Sacrifice, 1633; Perkm Warheck, 1634, etc 
James Shirley (1596-1666) The Contention of Ajax and Ulysses {1659) Has 
the famous dirge, ‘The glories of our blood and state are diilows, not sub- 
stantial thmgs* 
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6 THE AGE OF MILTON 

Between Spenser and his spiritual heir, John Milton, there inter- 
vened certain important developments m English song, prose and 
thought Milton is m one sense the last of the Elizabethans, m 
anotlier, the product of a more factious age, and m a third, the 
prophet of a new poetry throughout Europe 
Apart from the ode, sonnet, and forms borrowed from Italy, 
the English lyric is based upon song It had been so during the Middle 
Ages. Chaucer’s authonty did not suffice to popularize the art-forms 
of the medieval French lync, but there was much good m unpremedi- 
tated hymns and songful ejaculations In the age of Henry Vm 
and Elizabeth a splendid efflorescence of chamber music provided a 
demand for texts, such as Shakespeare and many others were skilled 
to supply Their stock-m-trade consisted of simple notions, unforced 
expressions, tunefulness and often some elementary parallehsm, but 
no such mtegration as to commingle an mteUectual mterest with the 
emotional response In this style the songs the great poet has strewn 
among his dramas remain unmatched They imposed the law of 
brevity on the English lyric, which is its distmguishing quahty when 
compared with those of Latm lands. 

Without ceasing to be bnef, and bemg generally satisfied with 
two or three stanzas, Ben Jonson and Thomas Campion^ imposed 
structure on the song They conformed to a design and had the 
beginning, middle and end required by classical precept. Horace 
was their model m this respect, as well as m the care they expend on 
the choice of words; yet they are more smgable than Horace Poets 
of the next generation reckoned their forefathers ‘from Homer down 
to Ben’, but the magistral importance of the latter they perhaps 
exaggerated His model, Horace, was accessible to others, and yet it is 
clear that only Marvell, among them, gave a Horatian allure to his 
verses In rounding off his pieces, Jonson made use of mgenious 
transpositions which were the dehght of the young courtier-poets 
who proclaimed his sovereignty. 

Ingenuity was carried much further in the work of John Donne, ^ 
1 Thomas Campion (d idip) Poemata, 1595 , Observations in the Art of English 
Poesie, 1602, Books of Aires, 1610-12, contammg lyncs set to music by himself 
® John Donne (1572-1631) Dean of St Paul’s He was bom of Cathohc 
parentage and probably destined for the priesthood. His early career is obscure 
An imprudently early mamage terminated his career as a wit acceptable m great 
famihes, and his choice of the Church as a medium was not entirely to his taste 
It was also with dispeace that he subscribed to Anghcan doctrine He was the 
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the most emgmatic figure of that age His hues are essentially unsmg- 
able Their enunciation depends on their meaning, and though tms 
reveals harmomes unknown to the Elizabethans before him, Donne 
IS not slow to force an accent nor forward to make an appeal to the 
senses Accordmg to Milton’s famous defimtion, poetry should be 
‘simple, sensuous and impassioned’ Donne is neither the first nor the 
second (though he is often sensual) , and as for his passion, though 
sometimes raised to a white heat, it is predominantly mtellectudi. 
These quahties extend firom his short lyrics and sonnets to long com- 
positions The Second Anniversary (of a lady’s death) is one of the 
great poems of the language, though it twists the tongue and teases 
the bram. He revealed m it simihtudes more apt and suggestive than 
the trivial round of Elizabethan compansons, and he was a doughty 
champion of smcerely Enghsh thmkmg as against their superinduced 
classicism The great senes of his religious soimets (though they cannot 
be ranked as formal masterpieces) showed how closely this type could 
be moulded to the actual movements of a perplexed mind, and his 
satires (even m then roughness) afford a penetratmg analysis of the 
spintual alternatives of the age. 

Donne’s Enghsh wit dehghted his age, its darmg transitions were 
mutated by the young Cavdiers, but con&ed withm the neat firame- 
work devised by Jonson and Campion A common but mappropnate 
denominator has been found for these wnters m Samuel Johnson’s 
word ‘metaphysical*. He meant simply that they give one to think, 
but not that there is profundity m the thought. The term is now 
obhgatory, though it obscures essential diSerences Among the 
‘metaphysical’ poets we may distinguish the group of Cavahers^ - 


first pulpit orator m the grand manner, and became Dean of St Paul’s, but his 
poems reveal a mmd under incessant stram, paradoxical, mgemous and divided 
Their strong neo-scholastic bias and method is due to Ids Cathohc trammg A 
certam aifimty between his style and that of the younger poets of today has 
led to a strong revival of mterest in him 
^ These poets are best studied m anthologies They appear m all, but 
Sir H J C Gnerson’s Metaphysical Lyrics and Poems of the Seventeenth Century is 
espeaily helpful Hemck is not mduded m that work 
Sir John Sucklmg (1609-42) 

Thomas Carew (1598^639^) 

Richard Lovelace (1618-58), who gives the best expression of the umon of 
Cavaher love and loyalty in To Althea from Prison 
Robert Hemck (1591-1674) Educated at Cambridge, mcumbent of Dean 
Prior m ‘dull DevonSnre’ from 1629, Hesperides and Noble Numbers^ 1648. 

George Herbert (1593-1633) Public Orator at Cambridge, then rector of 
Bemerton. The Temple, 1633 
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Suckling, Carew, Lovelace ~ marked by their elegance, gay wit, and 
hmt of unhappiness, poets who have blended in the popular mind 
with a traditional antithesis between the Cavahers and the grun, 
virtuous, victonous and unlovely Roundheads Herrick was not one 
of them, being a clergyman, though a Royahst, but his Hespendes 
does represent the best that was m them. His lyncs, just a few words at 
a time, are dainty, fimshed, light and musical, not without touches of 
pathos and deeper dungs At times he draws the whole effect from 
a single word, such as the word ‘hquefaction’ m Whenas in silks y 
not even Tennyson has excelled him m this mevitability of 
perfection. 

As the composer of Nohk NumherSy Hemck mtroduces us to the 
other group of ‘metaphysical’ poets, namely, the rehgious lynsts. 
Yet their qualities were unlike, havmg only m common die power of 
arrestmg attention by mteresting transitions of ideas The poems 
mcluded m Herbert’s Temple are m remarkable opposition to those 
of Donne, for, though Herbert did not surrender worldly ambitions 
without a struggle, his poetical acquiescence m his creed is complete 
and the range of his ideas far firom audacious Quietness, decency, 
order and a glow (not a blaze) of rehgious fervour are his character- 
izmg marks There is more of ecstasy m the verses of Crashaw, who 
found in conversion to Cathohcism an opportumty for the outpour- 
ing of emotion Vaughan, m the same group, combines the eye and 
sentiments of a nature poet with a high degree of mystical msight, 
and his rhapsodies foretell Shelley. 

The greatest of all these singers was, no doubt, Milton’s friend, 
Andrew Marvell Marvell wrote what is perhaps the only convincing 
imitation of Horace in the English language, the Ode upon CromwelVs 
return from Ireland, and his few occasional poems are remarkable for 
their variety of type and mastery, for a felicity of expression surpassmg 
mere wit, and for the echoes of a mightier eloquence bom of moral 
persuasion The age had spht so that grace and mvention went to the 
one side, but fervour and worth to the other Marvell’s personality 
does not make a complete synthesis, for which a greater than he was 
reserved. 


Richard Crashaw (c 1612-49). 

Henry Vaughan (1622-95) 

Andrew Marvell (1621-78). A Puntan with Royahst leanings, joint Secretary 
of State with Milton, and his finend in later hfe, Member of Parhament for 
Hull under the Restoration His Poems were published posthumoudy, 1681, 
1689. 
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This was John Milton ^ Milton s life took a new direction with the 
outbreak of the Civil War, and the collected edition of his early 
poems m 1645 puts a period not only to a phase of his activity, but 
also to an aspect of his character A sweet reasonableness anses from 
the balance betv<^een senous purpose and outward grace, between 
scholarship and accomplishments evenly poised His mstinct for 
supenor merit associated his mind with ‘my’ Shakespeare and ‘the 
sage and senous* Spenser, passmg over the heads of the poets of his 
own age. Yet he shared with them the likmg for mgenuity, though it 
took a more architectomc turn. His Nativity Ode combined Spensenan 
puritamsm and elegance with a deeper Miltomc note, and it already 
reveals his peculiar skill m extractmg the utmost effect from the com- 
bination of classical and Hebrew mythology The alternation of 
study and recreation whereby he governed his days is described in 
the first Latm Elegy (to Carlo Deodati), and then perfected m die 
compamon pieces L* Allegro and II Penseroso, Courthness is umted to 
mot A purpose m the masques o£ Arcades and Comus^ and it is only m 
the elegy Lycidas, on the death of Edward Kmg, dut the shadow of 
contention lies The equihbnum of poetry and puntanism had been 
restored m the person of John Milton, half a century after Spenser, 
and It would have been good for England could that conjunction 
have endured. Had it lasted, howevef, a temporary fehaty would 
have cost the world one of its greatest spiritual experiences. The path 
to Milton’s supreme masterpieces lay through the dust of prosy 

1 John Milton (1608-74) His father had been disinherited on his embracing 
the Protestant creed, and had removed to London, where he proved an able 
man of busmess He destmed his son for the Church and sent him to 
Cambridge There Milton’s great powers and fine Latm scholarship attracted 
keen sympathies, but he felt unable to accept the Anghcan position and retired 
to his father’s house to pursue an elaborate programme of study. On the out- 
break of the Civil War his leanings were towards the Presbytenans, and on 
their behalf he made his attacks on prelacy But bemg convmced that ‘new 
presbyter is but old priest wnt large*, he transferred his sympathies to the 
Independents, finally reachmg an isolated and heretical theology which he 
expounded in his De Doctrina Christiana (unpubhshed until 1825) His visit to 
Italy m 1637-9 introduced him to J B Manso, Dati, Deodati and others, and 
was the ground of his European reputation as a Latinist Mamed unhappily in 
1642, this mfehcity givmg cause for his works on divorce Latm Secretary of 
State, 1649 , dismissed, 1660 Ode to the Nativity, 162^, V Allegro and U Penseroso, 
1632, Conws, 1634; Lycidas, 1637, Reason of Church Government, 164.1; Apology 
for Smectymnuus, 1642, Education, 1644, Areopagitica, 1644, Doctrine of Divorce, 
1644, Poems, 1645, Way to Establish a Free Commonwealth, 1660; many other 
prose works; Paradise Lost, 1667, Paradise Regained, 1671, Samson Agonistes, 
1671; De Doctrina Christiana, 1825, 
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controversy, and it is now appropriate to consider both the develop- 
ments effected by Enghsh prose and the evolution of the puritan 
conscience 

The same years witnessed a notable advance of English prose It 
acquired rhythms and digmty hitherto unknown, and its themes were 
of far-reacbmg significance The grand style was mtroduced by- 
Hooker and has never surpassed the height attained m Milton’s 
Areopagittca Its first great document was an assertion of the principle 
of law in matters of rehgion, and it closed (one might almost say) 
with the fiurmest demand made m England for complete political 
freedom Liberty and law are the poles of a great debate which 
occupied the energies of the nation, and gave at length that ordered 
hberty which is the pnde of Bntam and her Empire, and the 
Americas 

Richard Hooker’s^ Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity is the classical state- 
ment of the via media adopted by the Anghcan Church. It is less than 
a complete theology, smce the author’s speaal purpose was to con- 
fute the radical reformers who, with Thomas Cartwnght at their 
head, demanded thoroughgoing changes on Calvmstic lines This 
was the period m which the Presbyterian Church of England arose to 
challenge the Episcopal Church, offermg an alternative method of 
government and a plan of speedier reform More impatient inno- 
vators, under the name of Browmsts or Independents, advocated a 
complete break with the offiaal Church and the settmg up of 
Scripture, mterpreted by the mdividual conscience, as the sole 
rehgious authonty The word ‘puritan’ came to be identified at last 
with these extremists, but it is of wider and vaguer apphcation The 
Church of England came mto bemg by virtue of the agelong quarrel 
of kmgs and popes. The authonty of the latter over Enghsh Christians 
(whether clerici or lay) had firequendy been debated m the Middle 
Ages, and the stronger monarchs had taken steps to retrench the papal 
prerogative. Henry Vm, nammg himself Head of the Church, 
intended no doctnnal change. But the Lutheran and Calvmistic 
examples, the remains of the Wydifite protest, and the tradition of a 
simple evangelical faith and practice in England, supported by the 
many editions of the Bible, led to a demand for simpler forms of cult 

^Richard Hooker (i554?-i6oo) Educated at Corpus Chnsti College, 
Oxford. (Cartwnght was of Cambndge) Master of fhe Temple and later 
rector of Boscombe in "Wiltshire and of Bishopsboume m Kent Of the Laws 
of Ecclesiastical Polity, books I-IV, 1593, V, 1597, VI, 1648, Vm, 1651 Book 
first appeared m 1662 
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and the elimination of certam intrusive dogmas These dungs, together 
with a higher moral code m private hfe, constituted puntamsm as 
Spenser and Sidney knew it But the restoration of Cathohcism by 
Queen Mary had led to a dispersal of the more zealous Puritans, 
some of whom remamed content with the episcopacy and the Prayer 
Books, while others were moved to champion the Protestant 
disciplme of Geneva These latter returned home to demand the 
removal of all things not justified by direct scriptural warrant, the 
dethronement of bishops, and the settmg up ofpresbytenal committees 
of ministers and elders, the latter elected by the votes of the congrega- 
tions This was Hooker’s problem He was htde embarrassed by the 
arguments of Cathohcs of the Roman persuasion on the conservative 
side, and as for the radicals, the Browmsts served him as examples of 
the ecclesiastical anarchy towards which his opponents seemed to be 
headmg Least of all had he to deal with atheists or agnostics. It was 
common ground that England should be Christian, and should be 
deemed one smgle community, comparable to those ancient churches 
of Rome, Ephesus, etc , which the Bible represented as major local 
divisions of the whole body of Christians 
Hooker’s theme, therefore, is the mevitabihty of law m human 
affairs, its oneness m essentials and its kmds. The absolute authonty of 
Scripture does not exclude (he argues) the operation of physical and 

f irudential laws not verbally formulated m the Bible Among the 
atter are those by which human commumties, such as the Church, are 
regulated. Here custom and expenence count, and the abihties of 
certam outstandmg mdividuals are recognized both by Scripture and 
by common practice as confernng authonty In this way he justifies 
episcopacy, the anstocratic pnnaple, against the popularly constituted 
presbyteries. To his opponents he mdces all the concessions that a 
iair-mmded debater should; he is patient under disagreement and 
tolerant yet firm m his conclusions, and as a vehicle for his great 
argument he fashioned a stately prose of Ciceronian cut, somewhat 
ladong m colour and vernacular idiom (there are sermons by Hooker 
which show amore trenchant style), but luadly reasonable and gravely 
persuasive ^ 

1 The prmapal document left by the Presbytenan faction was the West- 
minster Shorter Catechism^ presented to the Enghsh Paxhament m 1647 On the 
failure of the English movement, this catechism contmued to be the mainstay 
of rehgious instruction m Scotland It is hardly to be accounted a hterary 
document, but its effect on Scottish mentality has been profound Children 
who have memorized the 107 questions and answers ‘with die reasons annexed' 
not only possess a iSxm theology (not common m England), but develop a 
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The grand or periodic style was used by Sir Walter Raleigh for his 
world history and by Donne for his sermons It is most exquisite m 
Sir Thomas Bto-rnics^Reltgio Media. By Browne the common idiom 
is reserved to give surprise; the stujf of his discourse is a delicately 
calculated latimty. The long sentences roll m polysyllables through 
smooth swelling rhythms, so that his prose has me brocaded elegance 
of a cavaher by Van Dyck. His work is a prolonged meditation on 
first and last thmgs rather than an exposition, and his thoughts are 
copious, though not profound. His character is that of an average, 
though aesthetically gifted, Englishman who, m the exercise of his 
individual judgement, has adopted the faith most widely established, 
without animus against any who may think otherwise. Tolerance, 
soaal cohesion and mdividual hberty are three ingredients of the 
British temperament better exemplified m Browne than m greater 
men. In his Um Burial, Garden of Cyrus and other writmgs he is 
equally entertaining, but less significant. He and Robert Burton,^ 
the author of the Anatomy of Melancholy, are masters of the elegant 
use of the Latin quotation. Their vast and irregular learning enables 
them to let the latinized sentence overflow mto the Latm quotation, 
the latter buttressed with a reference for the sake of elegance rather 
than verification. The simple, imquestiomngly orthodox piety of 
Izaak Walton’s^ Compleat Angler is yet another instance of the 
unconstramed acqmescence by most Englishmen in the estabhshed 
rehgion, and is part of the book’s smgular charm This first and best 
classic of outdoor sport combmed with the half-senous techmcahties 
of anglers the attractions of a piscatory eclogue, views of Enghsh 
country life, field naturahsm, meditation and hterary remimscence. 
The biographer of Hooker, Doime, Wotton and Herbert could offer 
nch hterary feedmg 


faculty for logic and disputation Educationists, who have since shown that 
this plunge into the abstrusest questions of theology and metaphysics is not 
suited to the development of the child’s mmd, have probably overlooked the 
use of the mmble duldish memory to store up certain doctrmes which become 
inteUigible years afterwards With the disappearance of the Shorter Catechism 
from Scottish education there wiU come a loss of the characteristic quahty of 
the older Scottish mmd. 

^ Sir Thomas Browne (i6o$-S2). Rehgto Medici, 1643, Hydnotaphia, or Um 
Burial, 1658; etc. 

* Robert Burton (1577-1640) The Anatomy of Melancholy, 1621 

® Izaak Walton (1593-1683) Donne, 1640, Wotton, 1651, The Compleat 
Angler, 1653, Hooker, 1665; George Herbert, 1670; Bishop Sanderson, 1678 
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The great voice among the Puritans was John Bunyan’s ^ His 
spiritual history is contained m Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners, 
a work to be set beside the Confessions of St Augustine and the Life of 
St Theresa In it he reveals a mind exceptionally sensitive m rehgious 
matters, a wounded conscience’ which forced him to face and over- 
come much despair and many perplexities. The son of a tinker, with- 
out a regular education (though his father had had him instructed 
m reading and writmg), Bunyan had to fight his way through many 
doubts which are removed for other people by a better schoolmg; 
but m domg so he acquired a smgular knowledge of the trials and 
diflSculties of humble folk His wholehearted conviction would have 
moved him to speak ‘of God’s love and his mercy to me even to the 
very crows that sat upon the ploughed lands before me’. His language 
consisted of texts firom the Authorized Version and of expressions 
which barely disgmse such texts , Bunyan is the first of Enghsh authors 
to be wholly bibhcal m his eloquence. His honest and racy style, his 
unquestioned smcenty, his insight mto ordmary human problems, 
his vivid and homely pictures, made Bunyan the greatest preacher of 
his day; but the State demanded production of a hcence to preach, 
and Bunyan, whose licence was only firom God and his heart, spent 
many years m prison. His books are simply extensions of this preach- 
mg activity firom speech to prmt Their great hterary merits were a 
mmor consideration to their author, and were overlooked m his day. 
Not criticism (though critics have applauded smce Johnson praised 
him) but unceasmg popular support has placed Bunyan firmly m 
Enghsh letters 

Memories of medieval pilgrimages to Our Lady of Wabrngham 
were probably not remote m the Bedford of Bunyan’s youth They 
had once served to give a religious pretext for the pleasures of travel, 
and now, when discontinued, they gave to a story of travel rehgious 
profundity. There was this to distmguish the movements of Christian 
m the Pilgrim's Progress firom any common journey, without at all 
restricting Bunyan’s freedom to include chiacten and scenes that 
everyone would recognize on the road between Elstow and Bedford. 
The bewilderment of the simple countrymen m a great aty gave him 
hts Vamty Fair. His own interrogation before narrowminded judges 

^ John Bunyan (1628-88). Bom at Elstow, near Bedford, the son of a tinker. 
Served m the Ci^ War Baptist preacher, 1657. Imprisoned at Bedford for 
various penods between 1660 and 1672 for unhcensed preadhmg Grace 
Abounding, x666, Ptlgnm*$ Progress, 1678, The Life and Death of Mr Badman, 
1680; The Holy War, 1682 
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gave the great trial scene, and his memones of the Civil Wars pro- 
duced Mr Greatheart. The work has the most vivid actuality, and yet 
It has a vent of escape mto romance Its giants and mountains and 
dungeons belong to the woodcuts which illustrated chapbooks of 
chivalry. Bunyan did not know them except by usmg the same broad- 
cloth imagmation as was to be found among all his comrades at 
Bedford. They also are, m their special way, red, smce they belonged 
to normal imagmative experience. The Christian path traced for one 
soul m the First Part is followed by a family in the Second, the 
allegory therefore lacks no kind of completeness in our experience 
as mdividuals or members of social groups. Many of the incidents are 
imphcit m the metaphors used m Grace Abounding; the metaphors 
become adventures because it was Bunyan’s manner to think in con- 
crete mstances. The march of the narrative is swift, the language 
strong, racy and bibhcal There is an orgamc flow throughout the 
work which was not foreseen m all its details. Character is thus 
gradually revealed m action and developed by events, and the latter 
have some of the waywardness of current experience Above all, 
Ptlgntns Progress^ with Robinson Crusoe and Gulliver s Travels, is a 
book which captures the imagmation of British children m their 
freshest youth, even before they can read They pore over the illustra- 
tions after their parents have read some of the text, very likely on a 
Sunday and immediately after morning prayers This prartice, added 
to the vivid honesty of the narrative, has given to Pilgntns Progress 
its umque air of veracity; and has made it a most powerful educator 
of English youth The account of an Enghsh law-court m it was a fair 
picture of contemporary usage; if it now seems a travesty of justice, 
the improvement is due very largely to this book No other work has 
done so much to establish a good consaence, without respect of gain, 
as the rule of life 

In the political sphere the debate between law and hberty lay 
between absolutism and repubhcanism. English common sense 
embraced neither extreme, but both have notable exponents in 
literature. The absolutist extreme is represented by Thomas Hobbes V 
Leviathan, Hobbes is a bold and mdependent thmker, a cntic of the 
Anstotehanism of the schools (as befitted Bacon’s most mtelhgent 
secretary), affected by the advances in mathematics, optics, chemistry 

^Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679) Graduated at Oxford, and served several 
distinguished persons in the capadty of tutor, being mathematical teacher to 
Charles n Hts mathematical studies brought him mto controversy with 
Descartes. Leviathan, 1651, 
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and mechanics registered m his time, but an un«Baconian dogmatist 
He essays a rigorous matenahsm based on the suigle principle of 
motion, and this leads him to an unsatisfactory account of Reason as 
no more than an addition and subtraction of words duly defined to 
correspond to concepts There is a gap m this sort of reasonmg and 
there is crudeness m Hobbes’s picture of the human body as com- 
posed of the eqmvalents of spnngs, wheels and stnngs He cleared 
away many theological prejuices from his theme, but his manner is 
that of a lay dogmatist, his arguments are chains soldered by dogmas. 
As for the State, Hobbes professed to know the terms of the Soaal 
Contract, and to be able to assert that the rights of the individual 
have been totally and irrevocably surrendered to the State or ‘Artifiaal 
Man’. The motive he alleged was mutual fear, though we may doubt 
whether fear could cement any society. The Social Contract postu- 
lated by Hobbes is questionable both as psychology and as hitory. 
Its absolute apphcation cannot be inferred firom the terms as he gives 
them, and by denying all redress it makes its own conservation 
impossible. Yet Lemathan is the first grandiose attempt to grapple 
with the problems of pohtical saence m Enghsh, and is the fcst 
classic m its senes. The style is lumpish, and the thought often more 
luad than exact. 

When Milton informed Dryden that his master was Spenser he 
was not refemng either to his prose or to the intellectual content of bis 
greatest verses. His youthful work, though not unrelated to the style 
of his age, was mdeed linked to Spenser by aflihation of gemus But 
his prose has for dominant note ciwl and ecclesiastical hberty. He had 
been educated to serve the Church, but had not been willing to sub- 
scribe to Its articles. On the first stirrings of the Civil War he cut 
short his grand tour of Italy, omittmg to visit Greece 1 thought it 
base (he wrote) to be traveling for amusement abroad while my 
fellow-citizens were fightmg for hberty at home . , I saw that a way 
was opemng for the establishment of real hberty.’ He devoted his pen 
to the service of rehgious, domestic and ovil fireedom. This was to be 
based on right education, for virtue is ‘the only genume source of 
pohtical and mdividual hberty* His plan of studies, in his dissertation 
Of Educatton, was nobly utihtanan 

Its classical bias was due to the fact that Latin was still the language 
of science and theology as well as of the anaent hterature which 
supports the hteratures of modem Europe. Italian, he suggests, could 
be learned at any odd hour It is noticeable that his plan for sports 
serves to form good cavalry ofiS.cers ; Milton did not mie the mistake 
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of later demagogues who have believed that the free man is not called 
upon to defend his freedom In the matter of rehgious liberty {Of 
Reformation m England and Apology for Smectymnms) he may have 
thought at first that it would suffice to abolish prelacy, as the chief 
hmdrance to a reform of doctrme and morals, but he later transferred 
his sympathies from the Presbytenan to the Independent wing of 
the Puritans, seeing that new presbyter is but old priest writ large*. 
His Doctrine of Divorce is his chief contribution to mdividual hberty. 
That his arguments served to some extent his own ends as a sufferer 
from the too peremptory obligations of marriage has caused him to 
be unworthily traduced The subject is a vital one for human happi- 
ness, and Milton refused to bury it under taboos and conventions. 
‘Marriage (he represented) is not a mere carnal coition but a human 
society. Where that cannot reasonably be had, there is no true matri- 
mony.’ With the Parhamentary triumph there seemed litde need to 
champion avil hberty It had been apparently won. Milton merely 
defended the action of the English people m brmgmg to justice the 
kmg who had (m his view) violated by tyranny the Soaal Compact of 
the kmgdom Law governed all men, mcludmg, and chiefly, the 
kmg But when Cromwell died Milton was left as the sole great 
figure m the Commonwealth, and his Ready and Easy Way to &tab^ 
lish a Free Commonwealth is the boldest repubhcan pronouncement m 
the Enghsh language He foresaw and described m advance those 
corruptions of Restoration soaety which Macaulay has so vividly 
portrayed m retrospect, he was unwilhng to bow his haughty neck 
or to lose the two parts of freedom, viz , ‘hberty of conscience, which 
above all other thmgs ought to be to all men dearest and most 
precious’, and ‘that omer part of fireedom, which consists of the civil 
nghts and advancement of every person accordmg to his meats’. 

It is m the Areopagittca that the poet’s exalted spirit soars above his 
theme, and his argument is ‘more philosophical than philosophy’. 
The immediate occasion was a proposal to institute a licensmg board 
for books. Milton declares t£at the plan would be un-Enghsh, 
unwarranted by the practice of any fllustrious state, and ineffective to 
curb evil wntings On the contrary, the mmd must make a firee choice 
of good over evd, and it must not be prevented by prejudice from 
creatmg some great and novel good But then he transcends this argu- 
ment to treat of hberty as an essential part of the mmd itself, to acclaim 
the invmcibihty of Truth, to view London as ‘a city of refuge, the 
mansion house of liberty’, the head of a nation ‘as an eagle mewing her 
mighty youth, and kindhng her undazzled eyes at ihe full midday 
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beam, purgmg and unscalmg her long-abused sight at the fountam 
Itself of heaveiJy radiance’ For God reveals Himself, ‘as His manner is, 
first to his Englishmen’ In this book Milton’s prose soars above all 
other prose m the English language The long sentences thunder 
through their manifold clauses, but the clauses are short and pithy, 
impassioned poetry ennobles the prose, which is none the less flexible 
and full of busmess. Elsewhere mere are times when his eloquence 
fads The paragraphs become untidy, and the phrases creep , the argu- 
ment may be harsh and unfeeling, the jests m bad taste, and the sar- 
casms blustermg. Milton did not hesitate to summon on occasion 
‘the mvmcible warrior. Zeal, shaking loosely the slack rems, to drive 
over the heads of scarlet prelates and such as are isolent to maintain 
traditions, bruismg their stiff necks under his flaming wheels’ His 
vehemence was often excessive, but in the Areopagittca, where all the 
strands of liberty were gathered to be knotted or cut at once, no zeal 
could be too much. 

So for fifteen or twenty years this great poet was diverted from the 
pursmt of poetry to mmgle m the battlefield of ideas, ‘not without 
dust and heat’. He lost some of the charm and fireshness of the young 
Milton, he emerged with narrowed sympathies, a censorious mind, 
and a style embattled Was this experience of polemics a total loss 
when, m his old age, the blind poet came to pen Paradise Lost} Who 
can say? The heroic poem may be written with speed, but it rarely 
hves without deep experience. Milton could have wntten one or 
several epics m the lost years, but he could not have been die poet of 
Conscience if he had not obeyed it, nor of Liberty if he had not fought 
m Its defence. He might, of course, have kept his subject better widim 
bounds, narrowing it Paradise Lost unquestionably feds to ‘justify the 
ways of God to man’, unlike Vondel’s Lucifer, wmch makes its point. 
Satan rouses himself m his rum, as m the Anglo-Saxon Genesis, with 
his proud cry ‘better to reign m hell than serve m heaven’. He shows 
‘a mmd not to be changed by time or place’, seekmg ‘what reinforce- 
ment we may gam from hope, if not, what resolution from despair’. 
So the vdlam becomes the hero, and by a glorious failure the poem 
surpasses its plan When the Tempter himself uses superior force (of 
guile, m his case) upon Eve and Adam, he forfeits sympathy, which 
IS transferred to his human victims Their fall, though foreknown, is 
none the less full of dramatic suspense, and the workmgsof consaence, 
heralded by the first sullen drops of the commg tempest, are poignantly 
felt. The blank verse is derived and re&smoned after me best m 
Shakespeare, and depends for its effect on just such paragraphs as 
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Milton had evolved in Areopagitica, like Spenser he has created his 
own language out of words new and old, and he is a supreme artist 
m fashioning clangorous sequences of names Heaven gives him 
dazzhng light, hell gives murky flame and black frost, and his earth- 
bound scenes vary from the idylhc to the tempestuous His theme 
allows him to exploit all natural and supematurd effects; it is cosmic 
yet terrestnal, local but without limits, familiar and sublime The 
old Hebraic sublimity of the vast and mysterious finds its most 
glorious exponent m Milton. 

The quieter beauty of Paradise Regained attracts fewer readers, but 
m Samson Agonistes Milton restates his mam theme, with the hero 
rightly cast Old, bhnd, mocked by his enemies and stung by self- 
reproach, Samson gathers strength for one last defiant effort, though it 
ends m his own slaughter Samson’s tragedy, like Satan’s and Adam’s 
(and also Christ’s triumph m Paradise Regained), lies withm Mflton 
anticipates Klopstock by transferrmg the heroic theme from externals 
to the heart of man, or rather overleaps Klopstock and anticipates 
Goethe. His choice of subject and his techmque, on the other hand, 
recall the best epic methods of the Renaissance. His gemus belonged 
to the past and the future, but it was strange to the men of his own 
date. 


7. AUGUSTAN VERSE AND DRAMA 

The Age of Dryden and the Age of Pope are two phases of the 
self-criticism through which England passed m the century and a half 
which constitutes the Augustan Age. In prose and m verse she 
exammed her rehgious and philosophical behefs, her pohtical founda- 
tions, her society and manners, her aesthetic pnnciples and the texture 
of her speech, and though some measure of naivety returned with the 
Romantics, she could never agam display the fresn charm or undisci- 

n ed weakness of the Elizabethans The last of these, John Milton, 
still to pen his greatest works when the current had already set m 
another direction. The man of the age was John Dryden,^ who was 
not unheralded or umque, but was supremely representative The 

^John Dryden (1631-1700) Heroic Stanzas on the Death of Cromwell, 1658, 
Astraea Redux, 1660, The Wild Gallant, 1663, The Rival Ladies, 1664, The 
Indian Emperor, 1665, Annus Mirabths, 1667, Essay of Dramatic Poetry, 1668, 
The Conquest of Granada, 1670, Of Heroic Plays, j672,Aurungzebe, 1676, All for 
Love, 1678 ; Absalom and Achitophel, 1681 , Religio Latci, i68a. The Hind and the 
Pandter, 1687, translations, 1693-7, Alexander's Feast, 1697, Fables, Ancient and 
Modem, 1700. 
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first m the second rank of authors, Dryden earns his place m history 
by virtue of more permanent contributions than have been made by 
more gifted writers the heroic couplet, poetical diction, the heroic 
play, everyday prose, literary criticism, satire and meditate verse 

Dryden’s umque talent for constructing an argument was joined 
to mabihty to abide by its conclusions He was fitted to appreciate 
and state a case, but not to use the verdict against other parties. 
Fair-mmded, acute, trenchant, he followed his argument as easily m 
verse as m prose The quotable sentence is frequent with him and is 
the more effective when modulated by rhythm and tipped with 
rhyme. Among his firstfirmts are verses which show him able to 
appreciate both the strong rule of Cromwell and the cessation of 
faction with the return of the Monarchy In his Essay of Dramatic 
Criticism he appreciated m turn the merits of classical tragedy, the 
manner of Corneille and the Elizabethan drama; having expressed 
his preference for the last, he reached his highest point in the compara- 
tive estimates of Shakespeare, Jonson and Fletcher Dryden gave the 
law to British criticism when he averred that its busmess was not to 
censure but to recognize the merits of writers; and he did so, not 
imduly influenced by prejudices acquired through theory He sums 
up the rehgious debate m Religio Laici and The Hind and the Panther, 
concludmg once m favour of the Anghcan settlement, but later for 
Rome. The latter is the better poem, for the decision was imposed at 
length not by reasonmg but by sentiment, and there are some deeply 
felt Imes devoted to the ‘unspotted hmd’ of Rome. In Absalom and 
Achitophel, Dryden achieved the greatest personal satire in the 
Enghsh language. His attack on Shaftesbury and the Whigs -the 
sponsors of a bad and stupid cause - was devastating, but that alone 
would have been of transitory interest The poem’s permanent 
appeal is through Dryden’s Tacitean craft of character-buildmg m 
epigram, which has pilloried his Achitophel and Zimn for as long as 
the language endures. 

For the creaton of the heroic play and the comedy of soaety 
Dryden has not been much thanked. Both were Spamsh mventions, 
but the best Spamsh work was unknown m England. It had been 
mirrored at a distance by Beaumont and Fletcher, and Corneille 
had subjected Spanish models to neoclassical rules m his best plays. 
Satisfaction with contemporary standards of life and thought is an 
element m all this work, and gives it a superficiahty intolerable to 
countrymen of Shakespeare. Dryden sought to ‘heighten’ tragedy by 
concentrating the passion and raising the tone of me language. For 
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this purpose his heroic couplet was well enough adpated, and yet 
his common sense told him that Shakespeare was still more lofty In 
All for Love he admits that his merits come from his predecessor, 
though he strives to write m the new idiom, and if we can shut our 
mmds to the searmg comparison with Antony and Cleopatra we may 
enjoy a drama on the stilted level of the younger Racine. The heroic 
tragedy failed Thomas Otway’s^ Venice Preserved was the most 
successful piece of the age. After a vigorous first act, this tragedy 
dissolves mto blood m the tedious late Elizabethan manner. Fieldmg’s 
Tom Thumb covered with ridicule the heroic play. 

The new comedy arose from the fact that, accordmg to Dryden, 
gentlemen had acq^uired a taste for laughing at each other. The great 
Elizabethans had their roots in the country, but m the days of Charles 
n the court and the aristocracy were urbanized The jest was often 
the same one, crude at bottom, but it conformed to a polite pattern; 
in place of the guffaw, there arose the smgger It was not for Dryden 
to excel m such work, which suited better the wit of Wycherley,^ 
Etheredge and Farquhar. William Congreve was not salaaous, lie 
the first of these, and his wit was abundant; but the amoral pose is 
fatigumg, and one too rarely encounters the man beneath the 
‘gentleman*. 

It remains to mention Dryden*s services to prose style His prose is 
clear, direct and full of busmess, and conforms to the requirements of 
scientific accuracy formulated by the Royal Society, founded m his 
time, but It is also balanced and dignified. Capable of oratory, it did 
not aspire to the effects of poetry, and its purview extended over the 
whole field of communication of thought His was the first prose-of- 
all-work; the first instance of what was to be the smgular glory of the 
Augustan Age. From verse Dryden cleared away (not without 
acknowledgmg a debt to Waller) the mopportune wit of the ‘meta- 
physicals* and their careless utterance. He disaphned the ten-syllable 
couplet so that each line and half-hne forwarded the author*s inten- 
tion and left: a defimte mark on the reader*s mind Besides the metre, 
he brought the language under rhetorical control, devising a height- 
ened diction, not (like Spenser*s and Milton*s) for his private use, but 
as the general language of elevated speecn This substitution of 
^ Thomas Otway (1652-85) Venice Preserved^ 1682. 

® William Wycherley (1640-1715) The Platn’^ealer^ 1674 
George Etheredge (1634^-91^), TT%e Comical Revenge^ or Love tn a Tub^ 1664 
George Farquhar (1678-1707) The Beaux* Stratagem^ 1707 
William Congreve (1670-1729). The Double Dealer, 1694; Love for Love, 
1695, The Way of the World, 1700. 
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rhetoric for imagination has been condemned, yet its educative value 
was real, and the flexibihty of Dryden’s creation is evident when we 
find within its hmits such highly contrasted styles as those of Pope, 
Goldsmith, Johnson and Crabbe 

A man of good sense and taste, havmg read Alexander Pope’s^ early 
Pastorals, advised him that no poet had yet arisen m Bntain who was at 
once great and correct, and eidiorted him to aim at accuracy and 
elegance These quahties he achieved m a superlative degree, and so 
earned to its peak the Augustan movement towards urbanity m 
verse, but he meurred a doubt not merely whether he was a great 
poet, but whether he was a poet at all There is no question that he did 
his work well ; the dispute is whether such work should be undertaken 
by a poet. Wordsworth quoted from Gray samples of Popean diction 
as evidence of what poetry should not be. In the Romantic ‘Return to 
Nature’, Pope was pilloried as the protagonist of artifice, the Roman- 
tic poets and cntics reached out hands to the Elizabethans, caring only 
for the Augustan Age when, as sometimes m Dryden, Aere was an 
old aroma, or, m Collms and Gray, some foretaste of the new. Between 
their hammer and the Elizabethan anvJ, Pope’s reputation was 
shattered, and it is even now hard to do him justice. The difficulty hes 
in sharing his mtentions, and allowmg as legitimate his plan for poesy 

It was Pope, who, long before the Romantics, said ‘First follow 
Nature’. His ‘Nature’ was not theirs and, for all their authority, we 
must allow them no monopoly. In Windsor Forest, written at the age 
of sixteen, his praise is for a msyestic parkland of hills and dales, woods 
and plains hamomously confused, ‘where order m variety we see’. 
Of Skiddaw and Duddon, Chamounix and Xanadu, not a word! 
Untended Nature was the Romantic’s passion, but the normal English- 
man nourishes his love of the country and open air m landscapes that 
have been disposed by art and culture, and chiefly by the foresight 
and skill of men of the eighteenth century It is scarcely natural to 
exclude the works of man from Nature, nor to exclude man himself. 
For Pope ‘tie proper study of mankmd is Man’, without excepting 
the poet; and he did not hesitate to take men and women at their 
most urbane. Their actual life and mterests were those of his poetry, 
and he kept intact a social coherence that the Romantics were 

1 Alexander Pope (1688-1744) Educated privately Greatly admired Dryden^s 
verse, but merely saw him once Windsor Forest, 1704 (revised, ijiz). Essay Oj 
CrtUctsm, 1711, Rape of the Lock, 1712; Iliad, 1715-20, Elotsa to Abelard, 1717, 
Odyssey, 1723-5, Dunctad, 1728, Essay on Man, 1733 - 4 * Moral Essays, i 73 >- 5 ; 
To Arbuthnot, 1735 
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destined to sever. By and after them poetry was excluded more and 
more from urban experience unless for burlesque and comic effect. 
Pope cultivated the urban burlesque m The Rape of the Lock, but with 
an exquisite lightness, grace and pohsh which have never agam been 
equalled Here his accuracy and elegance have their full value, not a 
word, not an accent is misplaced or wrongly weighed He bound 
himself withm the heroic couplet for all but epigrams and an occasional 
lyric, and he construed that couplet more precisely than Dryden had 
done He accepted limits as narrow as those of Ovid’s elegiacs , but his 
consummate virtuosity gave him perfect freedom withm them The 
metre that serves for airy badinage m the Rape of the Lock is a vehicle 
of mtense, though highly stylized, passion m the epistle of Elotsa to 
Abelard Between the two extremes we find the mean of his moral 
essays and imitations of Horace* the Essay on Man, To Arbuthnot, 
Moral Essays, On Criticism In these he shows a umque capacity for 
clear statement in verse; from them exquisitely phrased Imes have 
passed mto everyday speech m numbers only less than firom Shake- 
speare and the Bible The thesis oftiieEssay on Man may be superfiaal, 
and the observations m the Essay on Criticism are often unessential, 
but the expression is perfect for grace, livehness and precision What 
no sympafoy can save is Pope’s Dmciad, which raised a furore m its 
time The wretched objects of his satire are neither typically nor 
personally significant, and its manner and method move to loatbmg. 

We cannot, however, avoid seemg the eighteenth century through 
the double focus we have inhented from Romantic criticism We are 
forced to divide the poets and say that Prior, Gay, Swift, Johnson, 
Goldsmith and Crabbe^ are among those who did not feel the ‘tyranny 
of Pope’ or the ‘dommance of the heroic couplet’ oppressive, but 
found ways of usmg the accepted mode for their very diverse tempers 
and purposes. Prior and Gay had the lyncal gift demed to Pope. The 
former is exquisite m society verse, and the latter gives entertamiii^ 
counsel in his Fables. Gay’s Beggar s Opera begms m wit, as a parody 
of the inflated Italian mode of the day, but it ends m an unexpected 
revelation of gold m base alloy. Swift’s octosyllables are a more 
pomted prose, but Johnson meditated more deeply than Pope in his 
London and Vanity of Human Wishes. The verse is heavier and the 

^ Matthew Pnor (1664-1721) 

John Gay (1685-1732) Trwta, 1716, Fables, 1727; Beggar's Opera, 1728, 
Polly, 1729 

Swxft, Johnson, Goldsnuth See pp. 84, 89, 91. 

George Crabbe (1754-1832) The Village, 1783; The Parish Register, 1807, 
TheBnrough, 1810. 
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language latinized, but bis pessimism never lacks corroboration in the 
experience of any age. His massive contrasts of grandeur and rum 
owe to poetry their sculpturesque fmahty In Goldsmith’s Deserted 
Village me same antithesis is mellowed by sympathy; decay is 
enveloped with a tenderness that prosperity could not command, and 
the verse itself moves on tiptoe. No doubt there was sentimentahsm 
m this, and Crabbe discards both sentiment and generalized rhetoric, 
aimmg at presentmg m his Village an unreheved picture of thmgs as 
they are It is a gnm poem m uncompromismg metre The reader is 
always m doubt whether this is poetry at all, and yet he finds bis 
imagmation fettered not merely by the truth of the portrayal, but by 
a convmcmg smcerity m the verse. 

Nor was there anythmg m Pope’s rule which prevented a great 
part of the century’s Parnassus firom lymg beneath the twin stars of 
Milton and Spenser. John Phihps^ proved, somewhat naughtily, 
m The Splendid Shilling that even the mighty Mdtomc paragraph 
could be hghtly apphed Of course, so apphed it was not quite die 
same paragraph, nor when employed as a medium for aesthetic 
reflections m Akenside’s^ Pleasures of Imagination. Edward Young® 
had to thank Mdton for portentous seriousness, a habit of expostula- 
tion, and his metre, when composmg The Complaint, or Night 
Thoughts, a poem of amazmg Contmental vogue. Those nine mghts 
were more than a mne days’ wonder m a Europe avid for gloom, 
charnel-houses, rhetorical melancholy and moral improvement, but 
perhaps Young was more influential when unread He set the 
fashion for the graveyard school, and so his name was on the bps of 
so enhghtened a Spamard as Cadalso. That was enough, perhaps few 
Contmentals troubled to suffer his wooden prosody, his mtermmable 
'O thou’s’, or his affectation of misery without evident cause. There 
was cause enough for the melancholy of Cowper^ m the menacing 
approach of his madness, and yet it has no such oudet m his Task T 
smg the sofa’ was his exordium; and his task was to use the Miltonic 
hne for a homely theme, feelmg through smeenty for the chord of 
our common humamty But blank verse cannot lay aside its splen- 
dours without sinking to prose, and for a sofa it had been better to use 
the unheroic couplet of Pope. Cowper is remembered for a handful 

1 Jolm PMips (1676-1709) The Splendtd Shilling, 1705 

2 Mark Akenside (1721-70) The Pleasures of the Imagination, 1744- 

® Edward Young (1683-1765) Night Thoughts, I742r-s* 

* William Cowper (1731-1800) Olney Hymns (with John Newton), 1779, 
Table-Talk, 1782, Conversation, etc , The Task, John Gilpin, 1785, translation 
of Homer, 1791 , Letters. 
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of hymns, for The Diverting History of John Gilpin (one of the most 
Pickwickian things before Pickwick), and for half a dozen felicitously 
simple lyrics. His To Mary and The Castaway disguise the tragedy of 
the approach of madness under no artifice of words, and are almost 
unbearably pathetic. 

Both Ivhlton and Spenser influenced James Thomson,^ upon whom 
nineteenth-century criticism looked with favour as the first to ‘raise 
the standard of revolt* against ‘the poetry of the Town*. Ehs Seasons 
enshrmes first-hand descnptions of Nature m a diction sometimes 
smcere, sometimes conventional. Avoiding the rugged m Nature, he 
yet does not require her to be landscaped His blank verse moves 
smoothly, if without depth, and his pen is guided by the master hand 
which wrote the Georgies An allegoncal poem entitled The Castle of 
Indolence represents ms vam effort to recapture m the eighteenth 
century the magic of the Bower of Bliss as described m the Faene 
Queene. The Spensenan stanza and quaintness are there, used with 
considerable charm but not with the Spenserian magic. 

With him we may associate the lyrical poets, Collins and Gray.^ 
By addressmg odes to the passions and to Highland superstitions, 
Colhns showed that England, like France, was weary of the Age of 
Reason. His Ode to Evening is in Marvell's stanza and m the manner of 
Horace. The classics, as Lessmg later saw, could be used to correct 
the neoclassics, and it is m this sense that Gray, a scholar deeply versed 
in the anaent humamties, represents a break with the more gallican 
tradition of Dryden and Pope. Simphcity of form, lucid thought, 
planned progress, and thnee chosen language mark Gray's odes, 
together widi his own brand of scholastic melancholy. The gulf 
between teacher and pupil has not often yawned so widely as m his 
Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College, nor have the illiterate yokel 
and the pensive scholar been so separated as m his famous Elegy 
Written in a Country Churchyard, and yet both poems are marked hj 
as much sympathy and truth as our discordant human nature allows. 
The scholar's Ode to Spring and Hymn to Adversity are utterly unlike 
those of the farmer or the outcast; yet they have their place in the 
scheme of things. His Pmdanc odes on The Progress of Poesy and The 
Bard show his mmd open to suggestions, whemer from the ancient 

1 James Thomson (1700-48). The Seasons, 1726-30; Sophontsha, 1730, The 
Castle of Indolence, 1748, 

* William Collins (1721-59) Odes, 1747 

Thomas Gray (1716^1) Eton College, 1742, Elegy, 1750, Progress of Poesy, 
1754; The Bard, 1757, Letters. 
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Greek or from as much of the Welsh as he could know, and in less 
successful verses he comes under the influence of the newly recovered 
Norse mythology Every hne by Gray is memorable, and no volume 
so slender has left so clear a mark on English thought 
A different symptom of restlessness is the appearance of two 
remarkable mystifications m the middle of the century The more 
excusable was Thomas Chattertoffs^ Poems, though exposure 

and obloquy drove the poor boy to suiade His feeling for the felicity 
of old b^ads already announces Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, and 
many older and younger ‘discoveries’ like his have been deemed 
legitimate devices m the craft of letters. Chatterton’s purpose was not 
to make money by the sale of false antiques, but to give utterance to 
his liking for the scorned ‘Gothic’; but the age was not ready for 
him, and he died James Macpherson’s^ Ossianic poems are less 
commendable, for they are turgid, mcoherent, false and impudent. 
Yet his Ossian was a umversal triumph, and partisans to the debate 
offer us the dilemma that Macpherson must have been either a 
plagiary or a gemus He was not either, but a good deal of botL 
Genume Ossianic poems have existed m Scotland and Ireland demon- 
strably since the fifteenth and eleventh centunes respectively, and 
some such lay before Macpherson. He knew others mdiSerently well, 
and among them may have been some now lost So much was 
genuine, but he amplified, combmed, reshaped, faked without 
scruple, and poured the whole mto a prose half-rhythmical (with a too 
msistent ballad rhythm), half-flat This seemed convmcing to his 
contemporaries, and later to the Germans, who placed Ossian beside 
Homer, and to Scottish Highlanders, who were pleased to find 
themselves for the fint time important m the eyes of Europe, without 
1 Thomas Chatterton (1752-70) The Rowley Poems, i7<55-8 They pur- 
ported to be the work of a fiSfteenth century monk, Thomas Rowley, of 
Bristol, and temporanly deceived so good a judge as Horace Walpole 
® James Maqpherson (1736-96) Bom m the Badenoch distnct of the High- 
lands, and as a boy a spectator of the collapse of the Highland revolt m 1745. 
Fragments of Ancient Poetry, 1760, Ftngal, 1762; Temora, 1763 These are the 
Ossianic poems, bemg ascribed to an authentic Irish hero, Oisin, celebrated in 
the Book of the Dean ofLtsmore, and are convemently entitled Ossian The un- 
welcome enthusiasm of behevers forced Macpherson to busy himself with the 
‘Gaelic text* and one was issued at last m 1807, bemg a not very competent 
translation of the Enghsh The ballads arculatmg m oral tradition were collec- 
ted by J F Campbell m his 1872 (untranslated) Campbell’s 

pieces and those gathered by Sir James Macgrcgor, Dean of lasmore m Argyll, 
four hundred years ago (edited and translated by N Ross, Heroic Poetry from 
the Book of the Dean ofLtsmore, Edmburgh, Ip39), are evidence for the antiquity 
of this hterature m Scotland. 
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knowing quite on wliat grounds. Some of his own feelmg for 
shrouded landscape Mac^herson mingled with current sentimentalism 
and idealization of the noble savage*; and his readers, encountermg 
the expected, beheved There were, of course, Enghsh unbehevers 
like Johnson and mquirers like Gray, but no direct rendermg of the 
Ossiamc ballads womd have seemed authentic to the general reader - 
they have, m fact, none of the Romanticism for which readers of the 
late eighteenth century yearned, but are mcoherent and often m the 
style of a catalogue It was Maepherson, with his refurbished Celts, 
who thawed one of the fountam-heads of European Romantiasm. 

The eighteenth century was also an age very rich m song Eliza- 
bethan music IS set for conditions so different from those of the 
present that its recovery and mterpretation is a matter for scholarship. 
Enghshmen are only begmnmg to appreaate the glories of this art 
from Byrd to Purcdl, Handel and the Italian opera submerged this 
native tradition m more ambitious works, and at the dose of the 
century the music of the great Germans was alone considered high 
art. But the domam of song remamed a national preserve, and there 
emerged such pieces as Sally tn our Alky, Black-eyed Susan, The Miller 
of Dee and Tom Bowling, The nineteenth century displayed a less 
happy vem, but SuUivan used native melodies as suggestions for the 
music to Gilbert’s operas, and song-writers of the twentieth century 
are exploitmg the mbom sense of melody of the Enghsh There was a 
parallel development m sacred song. The hymns of Isaac Watts, 
Wilham Cowper, Charles Wesley and Augustus Toplady are phrases 
m every English mouth Wesley, m particular, was a new St Ambrose 
for the direct fehaty of his verses and their basis m a firm theology. 
Their music is now generally of the nineteenth century That age, 
moreover, imder the mfluence of the Traaanan movement added 
Newman’s superb hymns and J. M. Neale’s translations from the 
Latm of the earher Church. In the twentieth century hymnologists 
have gathered suggestions from the Celtic Church of Ireland, from 
European sources and from modem Enghsh poets such as Chesterton 
and Kiphng. Speaal attention has been given to the recovery of 
fine tunes buned beneath the prejudices of the nineteenth century. 
Such a collection as the Presbyterian Church Hymnary is a fine 
anthology of the psalmody of all Christendom focused upon the 
needs of die present age ; and it keeps ahve the connexion between lync 
and music which poetry forgets only at its peril. Hymns Ancient and 
Modern is doubdess more famihar to most Englishmen, but it is 
more conservative and monotonous. 
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One can hardly praise Scotland for her devotion to the Metrical 
Psalms, though a few are fine and many tunes are most impressive, 
but one can rejoice m her double tradition of authentic popular songs : 
those of the Highlands and of the Lowlands The hauntmg strains of 
the Highland music have become generally known only m the 
twentieth century and that chiefly by the zeal of Mrs Kennedy- 
Fraser, but the direct accents of the Lowlands found their finest 
expression m the eighteenth century They constituted the poetry of 
Robert Bums,^ the mspired peasant So true is his touch m pieces like 
Green grow the Rashes, John Anderson, Comin through the Rye, Ye 
Banks and Braes and My Love is like a Red, Red Rose that one does not 
know where tradition ends and creation begms. His verses came to 
his mmd on the wmgs of traditional tunes like ‘Peggy Ramsay’ and 
‘Graham’s Strathspey*, and are scanned not by syllables but by notes. 
The faithfulness of this Lowland dialect survives even m his ambitious 
poems, despite his admiration for the Popeans and a certain contagion 
of their diction It is prudent, with Bums, to proceed from the small 
to the big, so as to take him at his most informal His verses To a 
Mouse and To a Daisy are perfect examples of his poignant smcenty 
and economy of words, ms verse epistles show, at times, virtuous 
indignation, at others, social ease; and there is roUicking recklessness 
of humour m his cantata, The Jolly Beggars Holy Willie* s Prayer is a 
fair sample of his scornful contempt for hypocrisy and The Cottar* s 
Saturday Night is the finest eulogy of simple piety. As for his skill m 
narrative and his broad humour, they reach then apogee m Tam 
0* Shanter, 

His contemporary m England was WiUiam Blake,^ artist, poet and 
seer. The accident of date places hun at the end of the eighteenth 
century, though his gemus is not one to enter mto chronology with 
others. His style is isolated by its visionary honesty. It commmgles 
two arts, smce the verses are often mcomplete without the drawmgs, 
and the author engraved them both together. He contrived an 

^ Robert Bums (1759-^6) Son of an Ayrshire fanner, took the farm of 
Mossgiel in 1783 with his brother Gilbert Poems pubhshed at Kilmarnock and 
Edmburgh, and visit to Edmburgh, 1786 Appomted to a post m the Excise 
and mamed Jean Armour, 1788 Removed to Dumfiies, 1791 

^ Wilham Blake (1757-1827) After an unsuccessful attempt to illustrate 
Young’s Ntght Thoughts, his reputation as an artist was not restored until his 
work on Blair’s Grave m 1808 Illustrations of Job and the Dmne Comedy His 
drawmgs can be seen m ihe Tate Gallery, m London They are remarkable 
for their spmtual power, expressed m long, pure hues and highly imaginative 
composition Poetical Sketches, 1783; Songs (J Innocence, 1789, Songs of Expert-- 
ence, 1794; Milton, Jerusalem, 1804, etc. 
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elaborate and solitary symbolism to reveal his deeper meaning, and 
the key is not to be found For the scholar and literary epicure Blake is 
rich feedmg; the generality are bound to read him without com- 
mentary, context or illustration, and they remember him by a dozen 
bnef and thnllmg lyrics drawn from Songs of Innocence and Songs of 
Epcperience, By virtue of these, Blake is a children’s poet, which is as 
much as to say a poet for the humbler among the wise He is unlike 
the Augustans before him or the Romantics after him, though he has 
much m common with them both , and m his lonehness he is discerned 
by the modem symbohst, seekmg through the extreme of candour 
some due to the eternal riddle. 

Of the drama there is little more to add No tragedies have survived 
on the stage or m the study, and few comedies. After Congreve’s 
plays m the opening decade of the century, it is a long wait till we 
reach Ohver Goldsmith’s Good-natured Man and She Stoops to 
Conquer m 1768 and 1773 Bright humour and skilful characterization 
mark his work for the stage as for the novel Sheridan’s^ bnlhandy 
witty comedies completed the work of Congreve by producing 
examples of wit acceptable to both taste and morality. The ‘cape and 
sword’ mtrigue is still the mainstay of The Rtvals, but Sheridm was 
spared Congreve’s obhgation to oiltivate a cymcal pose. At the same 
time he made his comedy more apt by basmg it on real, not imagined, 
foibles of the day, such as recur ever under new gmses The sentimental 
novel-devourmg young miss, the Byronic young man, the peremp- 
tory ancient and the lady who ‘cannot open her mouth without 
puttmg her foot in it’, the impetuous yokel and the gemal swaggerer 
are faithfully recorded types of his day, and yet belong to all time. 
There is a deeper note m The School for Scandal -the wrath of the 
jester against the hypocrite - but there is the same bnUiant impression- 
ism m character-iawing. The Critic, though less smtable for revival, 
is distinguished for one umque personahty, revealed m the first act, 
while the second and third are devoted to the impasse in which 
tragedy was floundering. During the course of the century the star of 
Sh^espeare had nsen, Fieldmg had demolished Dryden, Otway and 

1 Richard Brinsley Shendan (1751-1816) Bom m Dublin, the son of an 
actor and of a playwnter and novelist, he was educated at Harrow Bought 
Garack's share at the Drury Lane Theatre, 1776 Member of Parhament for 
Stafford, took a prominent share m the prosecution of Warren Hastings and 
in opposing the war with Revolutionary France In 1809 Drury Lane Theatre 
was burnt down, and in 1812 he lost his seat m Parhament Died m debt The 
Rivals, 1775, St Patrick* s Day, 1775; TheDuerma, 1775, The School for Scandal, 
1777, The Critic, 1779, Ptzarro, 1799. 
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Addison Johnson mentioned Ben Jonson beside him, but without 
pressing the comparison The Sh^espearean model had imposed 
Itself on people who were unacquamted with the Shakespearean stage 
and traditions and the laughable rnepmess of plays made by confound- 
ing a good recipe is the theme of The Critic, 


8. AUGUSTAN PROSE 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century, Edward Gibbon, 
the histonan, ‘after the completion of an arduous and successful work’, 
could not ‘reflect without pleasure on the bounty of Nature, which 
cast my birth m a free and civilized country, m an age of science and 
philosophy, m a family of honourable raiJk, and decently endowed 
with the gifts of fortune’ Had the latter conditions been absent, he 
might have recorded the gross and murky beginnings of the revolu- 
tions at Its dose, but the eighteenth century, taken at its own valua- 
tion, has a commendable record of achievements The poets and 
dramatists, even, knew their mmds and achieved success. Later 
criticism has cast doubts on the value of such success which (it has 
been held) is not worthily the aim of poetry and the drama No such 
doubt can rest on Augustan prose which estabhshed itself not less for 
works of erudition than of entertainment It has the unity and 
decorum of the age’s domestic architecture, itself another symbol of 
an agreed standard of taste At that time leammg was polite, and wit 
mstructive; wealth and rank were allied to taste; and the distressing 
schisms of our own day unknown or unrevealed. 

The begmnmg of this state of thmgs can be seen m the cultured 
negligence of Dryden’s verse and prose. It has been noted already; to 
It we have now to add other evidence of the new precision and mti- 
macy of literature m the later seventeenth century The Royal 
Society for Improving Natural Euiowledge, so highly favoured by 
Charles II, ‘exaaed from all its members a dose, naked, natural way 
of speakmg, positive expressions, brmgmg all things as near the 
mathematical plainness as they can’ All ‘amplifications, digressions 
and swellings of style’ avoided, writers were expected to ‘dehver so 
many thmgs m almost an equal number of words’. The great periods 
of Browne and Milton were edipsed, and Hobbes, with his dogma- 
tism, was anachromstic; but the pithy and experimental Bacon 
and the judiaous Hooker rose to a new esteem. Controversy against 
the strange and arbitrary speculations of the schools gave to some 
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passages of tlie new writing a whimsical and extravagant air, which 
IS no part of their essentid thought. Thus Robert Boyle, ^ m The 
Sceptical Chymisty has to direct his argument against the four elements 
of the Aristotelians and the three principles of the Paracelsans, m 
order to free chemistry from the magical conception of the world 
which impeded its fur Aer advance. The reader’s mmd strays to this 
curious lore and takes for granted (smce it is now commonplace) the 
true origmahty of Boyle’s thought the insistence on experiment in 
the quest for the chemical elements His style is clear and decorous, 
though at times prolix 

The mtervention of John Locke,^ who mtroduced the philosophical 
debate of the age, was yet more decisive His themes had a wider 
appeal, smce they dealt with the nature of knowledge and the func- 
tion of government A perspicuous, sure-footed style, select m phrase 
and more natural than fluent, added conviction to his argument, a 
conviction mcreased by his assumption of a prudent ignorance 
concemmg the unknowable, and the practicable limits he gave to his 
conclusions Locke’s Essay Concerning Human Understanding was 
designed to clear the new experimental science from the trammels of 
preconceived opmions The reignmg theory of ^‘mnate ideas’ saw m 
the results of experiment only the recogmtion of truths innate and 
latent m the mmd It stultified new truths by representmg them as old 
and forcmg them to take their stand m old, unsmtable contexts 
Locke’s polemic had force to change the connotation of the word 
‘idea’ m all the languages of Europe, makmg it mean ‘the object of 
thinkmg’. Ideas (he argued) denved from expenence through the 
senses or from the ‘mtemd sense’ of reflection The difficulty of 
accoimting for abstract ideas under this theory led to the philosophic 
debate of the eighteenth century, but Locke’s fundamental position 
remamed unchallenged, and saence was free to experiment In the 
first of his two essays Of Civil Government y Locke refuted the theory 
of Divine Right, not as expounded by Hobbes, but by the more 

1 Robert Boyle (1627-91) Fonnulator of Boyle’s law m physics Educated at 
Eton and on the Continent Worked at Oxford and took part m founding the 
Royal Soaety The Sceptical Chymisty 1691, Wrote on a variety of physical 
and chemical subjects, and also on rehgion 

® John Locke (1632-1704) Educated at Wmehester and Oxford Lecturer 
in Greek at Oxford Physiaan to the Earl of Shaftesbury, 1667. Member of 
the Royal Society During the reign of James II hved m France and Holland, 
returning with Wilham IH m 1689. Epistola de Tolerantiay 1689, Second and 
Third Letters concerning Tolerationy 1690, 1692; Essay concerning the Human 
Understanding, 1690 ff. Two Treatises on Govemmenty 1690, The Reasonableness 
of Christianity y 1695; The WholeHistory of Navigation, 1704. 
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fashionable and superficial Filmer. The negative was needed in its 
tune, but serves now only as a historical preface to the doctrine of 
the Second Essay that political power exists ‘only for the public 
good’ There is an imphcit contract between the ruled and the ruler, 
and Its terms are readily apphcable against either insubordination or 
tyranny. The natural state of man is ‘perfect freedom’, and only 
conditionally is this freedom yielded to a society which prevents the 
annoyance that would come from unlimited mutual mterference. 
Locke’s doctrme suited the Whig state of the eighteenth century, 
and fitted still better the written constitution of the Umted States of 
America His Letters on Toleration complete a circle of ideas which has 
made modemEngland so unlike the England of the Tudors , yet of all 
Locke’s reasonableness one principal source is theEh2abethan Hooker. 
Locke advanced English thought; he did not sever its thread 

The personal and private note had been sounded m the lyrics of 
the Cavahers, who were sufficiently assured of their soaal status to 
aur then pnvate feehngs. Walton’s Compleat Angler, though executed 
under the Commonwealth, and his later Lives show the same ten- 
dency, which reaches a peak in Pepys’s Diary Kept m code and for his 
sole private entertainment, this diary has been justly famed as the 
most revealing of human documents No inhibitions restrict the writer ; 
he appears as a lovable mixture of shrewdness and foibles, amid 
the scarcely less distmct portraits of his wife and friends. We should 
not presume too far, as some readers have done, and extend patronage 
to Mr Pepys. His love of informahty and self-reveahng frankness 
actually conceal the fact that he was one of the best civil servants 
Bntam has ever had, one of the founders of the Royal Navy Evelyn’s 
Diary also is a revelation of an alert and mteresting mmd ^ 

Defoe’s^ History of the Plague in London bnngs the matter before 
our eyes with the vividness of an eyewitness. Herem lay his great 
stren^. Ehs style and outlook was that of a newspaperman, both m 
his strong sense of topical mterest and m the livelmess of his presenta- 
tion, Character, unless m the figure of theherome o£ Moll Flanders, he 

^ Samuel Pepys (1633-1703). The Diary (published 1825) extends from 1660 
to 1669 

John Evelyn (1620-1706) The Diary (published long after his death) covers 
1641-97 His other wntings deal with gardening, trees, engraving, medals, etc 

* Darnel Defoe (i66o>-i73i) Whig pamphleteer Jomed Monmouth’s 
army m 1685, and Wilham HI m 1688 Glass Duty Office, 1695-9- ^say m 
Projects, 1694-5 (pubhshed, 1698); The Shortest Way with Dissenters, 1702, 
Robinson Crusoe, 1719-20, Captain Singleton, 1720; Moll Flanders, Journal of 
the Plague, 1722, Tour Through Great Britain, 1724-7, etc. 
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does not aim to create, and by so much he falls short of the veritable 
novel But he always holds attention m relatmg events, and the chief 
episodes ofRohnson Crusoe are naturally translated mto the coloured 
pictures of nursery books The book is the British child’s gateway to 
romance, and it takes its place m the mmd long before one can con- 
ceive of literary or histoncal values The permanence of its hold is 
due to another source of strength Neither Crusoe nor Man Friday 
can be said to make a philosophical discovery of the world, com- 
parisons with the celebrated Phtlosophus Autodidactus are therefore 
misleading Defoe’s busmess is with the adventure of civilization. 
Crusoe is thrown on a desert island, but with a sufEciency of provisions 
and tools, after good-humoured attention to Friday’s naive views of 
the umverse, Crusoe makes him a member of the English Church. 
What we have to admire is a plausible picture of successful coloniza- 
tion; the creation of new values by adding labour to land (as Locke 
would put It), and the reclamation of the savage 

In Dean Swift’s^ Gulliver^ s Travels the topicd mstmct is strong, the 
presentation is less realistic, but the criticism of hfe bites deeper; and 
the narrative is borne upon a style which, though unadorned, secures 
the maximum of effect by the arrangement of words for emphasis. 
The phrase marches urbanely until it is overthrown by some devastat- 
mg innuendo at the close. It is the same with the narrative. The British 
boy of twelve follows the adventures of Gulliver as a romance, and 
is only from tune to time pleasantly aware of an incongruous relation- 
ship with his own world It is the child’s mtroduction to soaal 
critiasm, but only a considerable histoncal readmg serves to brmg 
out the range and corrosive nature of the Dean’s satire. This is an 
advantage which Gulliver'' s Travels enjoys over A Tale of a Tub, the 
Battle of the Books, the Modest Proposal, or the Bickerstaff Papers, which 
cannot be read save as satires In them he is supreme among Enghsh 
wnters forhissardomc wit, but their themes grow old, andthemodem 
reader is more attracted by the tenderness of the Journal to Stella, a 
document never meant for more eyes than hers. 

Defoe’s and Swift’s works are important steps towards two of the 
great adnevements of the eighteenth century the creation of the 
novel and the essay. The essay received its definitive mould in Steele 

^Jonadian Swift (1667-1745) Dryden’s cousin Secretary to Sir William 
Temple after 1689 Ordined, 1694 Dean of St Patrick’s, Dublin, 1713 Battle 
of the Books, A Tale of a Tub, 1704; Btekerstaff Papers, 1708-9, Meditation upon a 
Broomstick, 1710, Drapter Letters, 1724-5, 1735, Gulliver* s Travel, 1726, 
Poetical Works, 17$6, Journal to Stella, 1710-13, publidied 1766, 1768 
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and Addison’s^ Spectator^ which also, by devising the figure of Sir 
Roger de Coverley, contnbuted an element still wantmg to romance 
In the Spectator the word ‘essay’ lost its Bacoman and etymological 
sense Its object was no longer to make tests of truth, but to msmuate 
good taste and good morahty by the way of entertainment. In 
imitation of Defoe and Swift, the authors evaded personal implica- 
tions by referrmg their papers to a club, manned by fictitious per- 
sons, but this is a device which is often left transparent Steele was 
the more mventive, but Addison perfected their combined style The 
phrasmg is lucid, fluent and carefully avoids emphasis The wnter 
ghdes obhquely mto his theme, without wammg of his purpose The 
essays are sometimes light and descnptive, sometimes educative or 
philosophical, but no reader draws back firom the threshold through 
fear of triviality or depth. This indirect approach has come to be 
characteristic of the English essay, and is an apparent negation of the 
Buifoman preconceived plan which rules m France. Despite the 
avoidance of emphasis, Addison conducted an effective, if phJistme, 
campaign agamst the Itahan opera, brought Milton’s Paradise Lost 
mto the company of the classics, and placed before the general reader 
lay thoughts on the rehgious calendar and the philosophical back- 
ground of life 

This fund of critiasm and observation contributed towards the 
work of the mid-century the creation of the Enghsh novel. To the 
legacy of Defoe, Addison and Swift we must add the fund of excellent 
letters and journals which are a leadmg feature of the epoch They can 
be no more than mentioned The umversal employment of a service- 
able prose style - a condition unknown before or after - gives grace 
and decorum to theur mformahty. An elegant neghgence is encoun- 
tered m all, though with clear marks of personal idiosynaasy. Lord 
Chesterfield’s^ letters to his son and godson are, perhaps, more formal 
than the essays of the Spectator Their author devotes each to an 
exposition of some particular requirement of good breedmg, speakmg 
as a man of the world, a senior compamon of youth. The fundamentah 

^ Sir Richard Steele (1672-1729) The Christum Hero, 1701, Grttf h la Mode, 
1702, The Conscious Lovers, 1722, Tatler, 1709 (under the pseudonym ‘Isaac 
Bidcerstaff*), Spectator, 1711-12 (witk Addison) 

Joseph Addison (1672-1719) The Campaign (a poem), 1704, Cato (a tragedy), 
1713 ; Tatler and Spectator essays. Whig pamphlets 

* Phihp Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield (1694-1773) Member of Parliament 
for Lostwithiel, 1722, Ambassador at The Hague, 1728-32 Contnbutor to 
Fox*s Journal, Common Sense, Old England, The World Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland, 1744, Letters to hts Son, X774, To hts Godson, 1817, 
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of education and religion are not Ins affair, doubtless he took it for 
granted that these were supplied by tutors and parsons His object 
IS to take the gauche mind and pohsh it to shine in society Chester- 
field is indifferent to the complamt of social injustice and mequality; 
he assumes it is valid for the youth he wishes to form This preoccupa- 
tion with veneer and want of mterest in fimdamentals has raised 
agamst the author a clamour of immorality To maintam an amoral 
attitude over so many letters is a feat rarely accomphshed by a moral 
mmd, yet there is no actual justification for the reproach There is 
some for a reproach of mental tyranny There is a barely concealed 
suggestion of compulsion m Chesterfield’s counsels to his son, which 
probably explams his practical failure as an educator The boy became 
pliant and obhging, but not distmguished. The epistolary form was 
used by Gilbert "Wlnte^ m his Natural History of Selborne as a cover for 
such observations of nature as Walton placed m his dialogues and 
Evelyn m his diary His dissertations cover the twelve months of the 
year, and make him the prmce of bird-watchers Horace Walpole’s^ 
letters also are not far removed from the essay He regards their form 
with a critical eye and causes each letter to develop its proper theme; 
but the subjects are of all sorts, with a special knowledge of polite 
society and writings m the Whig mterest Some foibles and malice add 
a personal savour The letters of Gray and Cowper^ were for the 
umque delectation of their correspondents, and have the multi- 
fariousness of informal letter-wntmg The former, m the calm of his 
Cambridge retreat, deals chiefly wim literature and scholarship, the 
latter enlivens the daily round of country life with humour and 
observation, bemg more successful m the lively prose of the letters 
than m the prosy verse of The Task The reader has a choice of sweets 
among these letter-writers; but there are many who would choose 
for reperusal Cowper, with ‘the charm and ease of his style, his domes- 
tic wit, his serene good sense, his wmnmg playfulness’ 

Among thejoumals, that of John Wesley,^ founder of the Methodist 

^ Gilbert White (1720-93) Fellow of Onel College, Oxford Bom and 
died at Selbome (Hampshire) The Natural History of Setbome, 1789, A 
NaturaUsfs Calendar, 1795 

* Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford (1717-97) Youngest son of Sir Robert 
Walpole, the Pnme Minister Educated atEton and King’s College, Cambridge, 
to which he followed Gray Private Correspondence, 1820, Anecdotes of Painting 
m England, 1762-80, The Castle of Otranto, a story, 1764, Description of the Villa 
ofHW at Strawberry Hill, 1774 

® Thomas Gray and Wilham Cowper See pp 76 and 75 

* John Wesley (1703-91) Psalms and Hymns, 1738, Hymns, 174S (both with 
Charles Wesley, 1 707-8 8) , An Account of the People called Methodists, 1749 , Journal 
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movement, stands out as a document of high importance for the 
religious history of the age, touching depths below tie gay surface of 
' Its success An attractive and sprightly picture of the Court on its 
domestic side is to be found m Fanny Burney’s'*- Diary ^ m which diary 
and letters combme. The achievements of two great sailors, Anson 
and Cook,^ are written m a clear prose which reveals the competent 
mmd Anson’s journal forms a rounded narrative, since it deals with 
the one voyage of 1740, when he circumnavigated the world It is 
the form of an extensive report Cook’s voyages took him round the 
world m 1771, towards Antarctica m 1772-5, and along the western 
side of North Amenca m 1776-80 The account given is stncdy 
busmesshke, it possesses (if we may borrow a term from architecture 
cntiasm) functional beauty The competence of the seaman, the 
magnanimity of the man and the solid worth of his explorations place 
Captam Cook’s Voyages of Discovery m the forefront of the literature 
of travel. 

There being thus m the eighteenth century an art of privacy and of 
correspondence, it was not surpnsmg that a Mr Richardson,® a pub- 
lisher, should have been commissioned to write a manual of pohte 
letter-wntmg for young ladies. To increase its mterest he caused the 
letters to follow a simple plot, his scheme had also the worthy 
mtention of showing virtue rewarded. It was from this unlikely 
cause that the true novel began to emerge m Enghsh letters. Pamela, 
or Virtue Rewarded banished from ladies’ boudoirs the improbable 
romances of delta, Astraea, Cassandra and the Grand Cyrus It was 
revealed that readers could find sighs, languishing and palpitations as 
easily below or above the stairs of an English home as in the remotest 
Persia What is more, by some curious divmation of feminme 
psychology, Richardson was able to follow the succession of emotions 
m his herome far more mtimately than had ever been done; perhaps 
m more subtle detail than anyone smce has achieved. His manner was 
perfected m tie vast Clarissa, also m letters, but he failed to create a 

^Faimy Burney, Mme d’Arblay (1752-1840) Evelina, 1778; Diary, 1842, 
1904-5 (giving the ongmal text for 1778-1840) 

* George, Lord Anson (1697-1762) A Voyage Round the World (1740-4,) 
1748 by R Waters 

Captain James Cook (1728-79) Explorations in Oceania, the Antarctic, 
Western Amenca, Australia and New Zealand Accounts of his voyages 
issued 1773, 1777, 1784 

® Samuel Richardson (1689-1761). Coimng to London at the age of seven- 
teen, he entered the prmtmg trade, and in time purchased a moiety of the 
patent of Kmg’s Pnnter Pamela, 1740-1, Clarissa, 1747-8; Sir Charles 
Grandtsott, 1753-4* 
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corresponding masculine character m his Sir Charles Grandison Here 
he encountered one of the limits of his creative range Another is 
his confinement within four walls, so that there is a wealth of senti- 
ment with but little real fife m his writing, and yet a third defect is 
the circumstance that those who are formed to display examples of 
morahty under temptation frequently fall mto eqmvocal situations. 
There is a conventional, calculatmg element m Pamela’s too con- 
spicuous virtue that offended the spirit of a far greater writer, Henry 
Fielding 

Fieldmg^ saved the nascent novel from degeneratmg mto a new 
kmd of sentimental romance His mdignation agamst Richardson’s 
unctuousness caused him to commence Joseph Andrews m a spirit of 
parody, which, however, passed away m the mterest of creation. The 
first of the four ‘books’ passes before ie true hne of march is entered, 
and It must be admitted that the plot, which ends m a highly 
improbable double recogmtion, is not to be commended But with 
the second book Fieldmg comes under the powerful leadership of 
Cervantes, whose Don Quixote (first part) affords gmdance as to its 
development, mcidents, characters, handhng, irony and style Fieldmg 
proclaimed this influence on his title-page, and it is significant 
because his ‘mutation’ is fundamentally mdependent. His Parson 
Adams is a kmd of Quixote, but is entirely Enghsh, and his Parson 
Trulhber is a figure of amazmg vitahty who owes nothmg to Cer- 
vantes While he descnbes his homeland as seen on the roads, just as 
Cervantes described Spam, this is no hispanized England Fieldmg 
often appeals to Hogarth’s pencil as visuahzmg his descriptions. This 
novel, as we have remarked, suffers from a divided mmd m the author, 
and is thus inferior to Tom Jones, which Coleridge supposed to 
possess the finest plot m our language, and which Gibbon prophesied 
would outlast the Escorial and the eagles of Austna It is, as he said, 
‘an exqmsite picture of human manners’. In it Fieldmg put a final end 
to the reign of sentimental romance, and romance, when remtroduced, 
had to conform to some kmd of reahty on pam of bemg denounced 
for a sham Human nature was his theme and his model, neither 
idealized nor debased, and mto Tom Jones he poured a multitude of 
lively figures who have each their relevance to the action. The 

1 Henry Fielding (1707-54) Bom m Somersetshire Love in Several Masques, 
1728, a play Wrote twenty plays (farces, burlesques, comedies), includmg 
Tom Thumb the Great, 1730, a parody of heroic drama m Dryden's manner, 
Joseph Andrews, 1742, Tom Jones, 1749, Amelia, 17$!, Journal of a Voyage to 
Lisbon, 1755 Died at Lisbon 
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technique and irony of Cervantes have, in this work, become 
absorbed mto the author’s brand of sympathetic wit and representa- 
tional skill, and if his plot does not raise some of the unsatisfied 
questionings of Don Quixote^ it is much better constructed and more 
veracious Homer as his other master - the source of many excellent 
mock-heroic simihes - perhaps helped him to keep so close to human 
verities 

For the next hundred years the Enghsh novel was either Richard- 
son or Fieldmg, that is, either psychological with a minimum of 
happemngs, or primarily representational The two currents do not 
umte before George Ehot. Neither Smollett nor Sterne^ attains to 
their stature, and the work of the former may even seem retrograde. 
Smollett was attracted by Lesage mto the outworn picaresque manner, 
thus surrendermg the more generous humanism of Cervantes and 
Fieldmg. Like his hero, Roderick Random, he was pugnacious and 
assertive rather than sympathetically understandmg, there is more of 
mcident and less of character m his presentation, the style contains 
fewer subtleties, but the reader has to thank him for a very generous 
shce of real life, seen m the raw. This we owe to the strong autobio- 
graphical element m his wntmg In his last work, Humphrey Clinker, 
the tone is mellower. As for Sterne, m Tristram Shandy and A Senti-^ 
mental Journey, he is a past-master of whimsical narrative Both the 
style and the course of narrative are made to obey his wayward 
whims, and to afford opemngs for his humour and sentimentahsm, 
the former both Rabelaisian and prurient, and the latter both pathetic 
and mawkish Episodes are his prmapal care and there is no plot 
m Tristram Shandy; but it offers us a group of the most entertaimng 
and likeable characters m any novel 

To pass from the history of a style of wntmg to that of a group of 
friends is doubtless illogical, but it obeys the facts of hterary history. 
Samuel Johnson’s^ circle is gathered mto an mcomparable book. 

1 Tobias George Smollett (1721-71) Ship’s surgeon, present at the battle of 
Cartagena, 1741 Roderick Random, 1748, Peregrine Pickle, 1751, Sir Lancelot 
Greaves, 1762, Adventures of an Atom, 1769, Humphrey Clinker, 1771 

Laurence Sterne (1713-68) Tristram Shandy, i 759 -^ 7 » Sermons of Yonck, 
1760, Sentimental Journey through France and Italy, 1768, letters to Eliza, 

1775^ 

* Samuel Johnson (1709-84) Bom at Lichfield, son of a bookseller Pem- 
broke College, Oxford Left without a degree, owmg to poverty Taught for a 
while m a school Removed to London m 1737, and hved precanousiy on the 
eammgs of journalism and literature Met Boswell 1763. when he was m 
easier circumstances. London, 1738, Irene, Vanity of Human Wishes, 17491 
Rambler, 1750-2; Idler, 1758-60; Dictionary of the English Language, 1755, 
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Boswell’s Life of Johnson, to which Boswell’s Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides with Samuel Johnson is a kind of preamble Macaulay amused 
himself with the paradox that Boswell wrote the greatest of all 
biographies because he had the shallowest of mmds, he could do no 
other than reflect his hero. The critic’s sophistry lies naked when one 
considers the artistic superiority of Boswell to Johnson, and the 
circumstance that, m a measure, Boswell created Johnson It is only by 
virtue of the Life that the ponderous doctor becomes the literary and 
moral arbiter of the eighteenth century. Boswell mduces hun to utter 
phrases more significant than he ever wrote, settmg them against the 
foil of the biographer’s assumed foppishness and agamst the contrasted 
characters of Goldsmith and otier friends It is a biographer’s 
busmess to keep away fiom the spothght, and this Boswell Sii at the 
expense of his reputation His artistic seriousness and personal mtelli- 
gence can be otherwise assessed, or they can be esteemed for the book 
Itself and not for the evidence so unfairly used by Macaulay. The 
conditions of this perfect biography are, mdeed, such as are never 
likely to be repeated the biographer’s complete mtmiacy with his 
model, his chances of provokmg the reactions he wanted, his long- 
sighted choice of theme and assiduous persistence, Johnson’s habit of 
livmg m public with his friends, his essential greatness, and the art of 
conversation then most exqmsitely perfected All this conspires with 
Boswell’s skill to give a revelation of one human bemg such as has 
never been made before or smce Johnson’s contribution was his 
character It gave him a certam pre-eminence m his circle, joined 
to his faculty of monumental phrase and reahstic vision These 
qualities are somewhat obscured m his own works, where there is a 
lack of the rehef given by the biographer and some disturbmg 
influences of mdolence and erudite convention. The power to hew 
phrases may be seen m Johnson’s Dictionary of the English Language, a 
monumental achievement for a lonely scholar and famous for its, at 
times, surpnsmgly fehcitous and trenchant defimtions. As a novehst 
Johnson’s Rasselas placed him m an out-of-date class of moral 
romancers. The quality appears most clearly if the book is read along 
with Voltaire’s Candide; for though both adopt the same convention, 
the Frenchman is as contemporary and sprightly as the Englishman 
is remote and doctrinaire. The Addisonian essay was cultivated by 

Rasselas, 1759, Jowmey to the Western Isles of Scotland, 1775, Lives of the Poets, 
1779-81 (Life of Savage, 1744) 

James BosweU (1740-95) Account of Corsica, 176B, Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides, 178s, Life of Dr Johnson, 1791 
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Johnson m the pages of the Idler and the Rambler, names singularly 
unf?t for his serious morality and weighty speech Johnson, mdeed, 
hardly does himself justice m any writmg save one or two of theLive^ 
of the English Poets Many of these merited no more than a brief 
notice, his sympathies did not extend to some forms of greatness 
Yet there is an honesty m his reactions to such a one as Milton, and 
trenchant judgements that raise him to the front rank of cntics English 
eighteenth-century critiasm (mcludmg Warburton and the Wartons) 
has the merit of direct knowledge of the dung judged, and freedom 
from the vices of mystical theorizmg and arbitrary labelling which 
have smce been imported to its hurt. The best of Johnson’s Lives, 
however, is that of nis friend. Savage, m which, with bitter personal 
experience, he arraigns the system of literary patronage then normal. 
In refusmg to submit to that which wasted Savage’s genius, Johnson 
achieved his finest work for literature the emancipation of the man 
of letters 

As society was small m London m those days, the most mterestmg 
literary and artistic figures were to be met m the vicmity of Dr 
Jolxnson Mrs Thrale (or Piozzi) preserved anecdotes and some letters, 
and Oliver Goldsmith^ portrayed the company m his good-humoured 
Retaliation. Goldsmith was treated with some condescension, smce it 
was ‘generally circulated and beheved that he was a mere fool m 
conversation’, and that was the ground of his Retaliation The liter- 
ary historian is embarrassed by Goldsmith,' whose success seems m 
no way dependent on the fashion of his times He used the current 
modes, but with a strange fehcity, ‘touchmg nothing he did not 
adorn’ This lack of ambition seems to corfiict with the regular 
sequence of his successes, smc e success is not to be obtamed wu houLa 
stru ggle Y et m the Vicar ofW^fi^d, GoIdsmitE^thout umovatmg, 
but tellmg a very simple story, is more memorable than greater 
novehsts The reflective and the humorous poem he handled deftly, 
and composed two of the still livmg comedies of that age He contri- 
buted largely to periodical literature, and himself issued The Bee and 
The Citizen of the World (the latter on the model of Montesquieu’s 
Lettres persanes). His gaiety and light-hearted versatihty make it hard 
to give to him the epithet ‘important’; yet his work is more perma- 

^ Oliver Goldsmith (1730-74) Spent years on the Continent supported by 
no more than his flute, and tned many shifts at a hvehhood in England, 
mduding schoolteachmg. The Bee, 1759 J Citizen of the World, 1762, The 
Traveller, 1764, Vicar of Wakefield, 1766, Deserted Village, 1770, The Good- 
natured Man, 1768, She Stoops to Conquer, 1773, Retahation, 1774; Various 
histones 
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nent than that of more ‘important’ writers He hved by his pen with- 
out patronage no less than Johnson did, but without troublmg to raise 
a question of prmciple. The actor, David Garrick, was another mem- 
ber of the circle, and Sir Joshua Reynolds,^ the pamter and first 
President of the Royal Academy, added another art Garrick had a 
neat hand m verse, and contributed powerfully to the nsmg fame of 
Shakespeare Reynolds not only defined the grand style of pamtmg 
m his fifteen discourses, but at the same time founded higher art 
education m this country His style, less studied than Johnson’s, is 
dignified and balanced as well as plain and lucid Edmund Burke’s 
Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful is a work of the same school ^ 

This later Augustan prose did not differ firom the earher m the 
fundamental msistence on a classic orderlmess of thought and 
language. Yet it has travelled a long distance from the elegant negli- 
gence of the earher epoch It requires its words to have not merely 
fitness, but also weight The plain structure of the sentence is altered 
by msistence on balance, leading to the rhythms and cadences of the 
orator The clause has lengthened Thought is no longer merely 
rational, but dappled with sentiment, sometimes extravagant or 
lachrymose. English prose was movmg m the direction which 
French literature took from the punsm of Racme to the open or 
concealed emotionalism of Rousseau and Voltaire But the classic 
facade of eighteenth-century art was rarely broken, and the signs of 
hterary unrest at this time need not hold our attention There was a 
‘Gothic’ craze as exemplified m Horace Walpole’s® Castle of Otranto, 
soon to be echpsed by the more genume medievalism of Sir Walter 
Scott; an ‘oriental’ extravagance pervades the conduct of Beckford^ 
and his romance Vathek These and other signs might be taken to 
announce the commg of Romanticism, and contnbuted m themselves 
to the vanety of their age; but they are not masterpieces nor do they 
constitute an achievement. 

Locke had defended the reasonableness of Christianity, but others 
had developed his prmaples to support deism, ignormg the Christian 

^ Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R A (1723-92) Discourses, 1769-09 

2 Burke Seep 96 

® Horace Walpole Seep 86 

* William Beckford (1759-1844). Bom at Fonthill and pnvately educated, 
Vathek was written m French Henley’s Enghsh translation was pubhshed m 
1784 and appeared under the disguise of a translation fiom the Arabic. Beck- 
ford, annoyed, pubhshed the French text m 1787. He bought Gibbon’s hbrary 
at Lausanne, and returned to hve in hterary and artistic extravagance m his 
fantastic palace at Fonthill 
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revelation as such The argument, however, by-passed many of the 
mysteries and difhculties which had made the acceptance of revelation 
unpalatable, and m his famous Analogy of Religion Bishop Butler^ 
put to an acid test proofs that had been offered as to the immortality 
of the soul and the moral government of the world He showed that 
religious conviction stands not upon proof, but upon faith. But, m 
exchange, without makmg use of the teachmgs of revelation or of the 
deductions which have pnncipally been made therefrom, he under- 
took to show that there is an analogy between these dungs and the 
facts of the natural order By analogy we amve at the probability of 
a moral order and, m practical expenence, men act with assurance 
whenever there is a balance of probabihty to favour one hne of con- 
duct Buder’s Analogy is the Summa contra gentiles of Anghcanism m 
its avoidance of arguments held valid by Christians as such, but the 
bishop expects much lower profits from demonstration. 

The pMosophic problem of the eighteenth century was propoun- 
ded by another bishop, George Berkeley ^ His approach to the matter 
lay through studies of the sciences of optics, which had been opened 
up by Sir Isaac Newton, a name portentous m the history of thought, 
though not of literature In these studies, Berkeley had to deal with 
the evidence of the senses, and so was led to the theory of knowledge 
expounded m his Principles and Three Dialogues From Locke he took 
over the view that all knowledge comes from experience, and is trans- 
ferred through the senses to become our ideas But these ideas, he 
pomted out, are the only thmgs we know, and apart from what goes 
on m our own minds there is nothmg of which we have any knowl- 
edge. We cannot know anything except by the process of knowing. 
This one principle, which seemed of crystal danty to Berkeley, he 
repeated agam and agam in the face of every possible argument, and m 
a style so purely fluent (unlike Butler's) as to leave no lurking-place for 
doubt. Yet to his contemporaries he seemed to speak a dark paradox, 
m making die reality of things depend on our knowing them 

^Joseph Butler (1692-1752) Educated at Tewkesbury by Samuel Jones, and 
at Oxford. Corresponded with Dr Clarke on the subject of his Boyle Lectures, 
1704-5 Bishop ofBnstol, 1738, of Durham, 1750 Fifteen Sermons preached at 
the Rolls Chapel, 1726, The Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the 
Constitution and Course of Nature, I73^» Six Sermons, 1739-48, Charge to the 
Clergy of Durham, 1751. 

* George Berkeley (1685-1753) Bom near Kilkenny, Ireland Student and 
Fellow of Tnmty College, Dubhn Dean of Derry, 1724 In America, 172S-31; 
Bishop of Cloyne, 1734 A New Theory of Vision, 1709; Principles of Hurnan 
Knowledge, 1710 # ; Three Dialogues, im\ AUtphron, 1732, Theory of Vision, 
1733 . Sms, 1744 
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Johnson refuted him by stubbmg his toe agamst a stone, but philoso- 
phers found refutation more dmicult, and smce Berkeley modem 
philosophy, like that of the ancients after Zeno the Eleatic, has never 
been entirely sane The reality of thmgs bemg due to a knowmg 
mmd, Berkeley found therem a proof of the existence of God, the 
Mmd which by knowing all makes all reahty. David Hume,^ a 
Scotsman, took over the problem from Locke and Berkeley m his 
Treatise of Human Nature. The first part is devoted to ‘An Enquiry 
concerning Human Understanding’. The second deals with the 
‘Principles of Morals’. From these he passed through his Essays and 
Political Discourses to his History of England {1603-88) and History 
of the House of Tudor His final studies were of Natural Rehgion. Thus 
Hume IS the builder of an entire system, unlike Berkeley who is the 
expositor of a single thought He mdulged m a measure of agnostiasm 
or scepticism so long as he felt the general trend of his thoughts to be 
sound He distinguished between sense impressions and ideas, so that 
the latter became to some extent cnticisms of the sensual data, and m 
the ideas he found relations of likeness, contigmty m tune or place, 
cause and effect, which form mental complexes that constantly recur 
and are our guarantee of objective reality. He agrees with Berkeley 
that aU our ideas are particmar, but he argues mat some particular 
ideas come to have a representative qumty which makes them 
general So he believed he had saved the external reality of thmgs His 
dealmgs with ‘the sceptical philosophy’, espeaaUy m the items of the 
immortahty of the soul and of persond identity, aroused considerable 
alarm. 

Apropos of the name of Hume it is convement to note the brusque 
rise m the amount and value of the Scottish contnbution to English 
literature. There was much for them to learn about the southern 
idiom, and Hume acknowledges the corrections of a fnend, but they 
were the products of a better educational system, and hard reasonmg 
was acclimatized among them. Edinburgh was still far enough with- 
drawn firom London not to yield its mental life under the enticements 
of the Enghsh court So, m this second half of the eighteenth century 
and during the first third of the nineteenth, Scotland was able to 
influence m a marked and characteristic way the general trend of 

^ David Hume (1711-76). Judge-Advocate to General St Clair, 1747 
Keeper of the Advocates* Library, Edinburgh, 1752 Pans, 1765 Retired to 
Edinburgh, 1769 Treatise of Human Nature^ 1739-40 Essays, 1741-a, Human 
Understanding, 1748, Principles of Morals, 1751, Political Discourses, 1752, 
History of England, 1754-61, Natural History of Religion, 1757, Essays and 
Treatises, 1770, My Own Life, 1777, Natural Religion, 1779 
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English culture The Lowland dialects served as a Doric m the songs 
of Allan Ramsay, Lady Naim and Bums, Smollett brought Scottish 
reahsm mto the novel, and Hume and Robertson^ founded a new 
school of historical writing. It was rooted m ‘human nature’, and 
obtamed therefrom both the means of cnticizmg evidence of things 
past and reasons for combinmg the facts mto new and mstructive 
syntheses The ground they occupied has been traversed by others; 
but the work of an English histonan, an admirer of Hume and 
admired by him -Edward Gibbon,^ - remams mtact as a master- 
piece of the philosophic manner m histoncal wntmg His theme is of 
importance to all Western civilization, and Gibbon forged a stately 
prose, not unlike Johnson’s, which proved equal to the matter The 
whole IS governed by the thought embodied m the title, The Decline 
and Fall ^ the Roman Empire, extendmg from the fehcitous age of tie 
Antonmes to the extmction of the Empire m the East It may be said 
that he exalts the Antonmes too much and gives too little credit to the 
Byzantmes; that he is overmdulgent to the Saracens and too sceptical 
m his dealmgs with Christianity, but his vast and multifarious erudi- 
tion IS preserved by a certam skill m avoidmg penshable details of 
fact, his progress is grand and general, and no advance m knowledge 
can prevent his work remammg one caxdmal mterpretation of four- 
teen centuries of human expenence. His Memoirs and letters are 
subservient to this design, and the former as blandly balk the reader’s 
cunosity m personal matters as they are revealmg m the realm of 
mind. 

Parallel with the great historians, we encounter great orators m this 
age They have m common the settled tradition of eighteenth-century 
prose, upon which they graft their personal idiosyncrasies In the elder 
Pitt (Lord Chatham) the mdignant torrent of eloquence is supreme; 
in the younger® we admire chiefly the consummate parliamentarian; 
m Sheridan, wit; m Fox,^ generous and eloquent sentiments. The 
crown for wntten oratory (though in the spoken field thmgs went 

1 Walham Robertson (1721-93). History of Scotland, 1759; Charles V, 1769; 
America, 1777. 

* Edward Gibbon (1737-94). Left Oxford on conversion to Roman Catholic- 

ism, but was later reconverted at Lausanne Served with the Hampshire 
mihtia, 1760-3 Visit to Italy, 1764 Member of Parliament Retired to 
Lausanne. Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, , Memoirs of my Life 

and Writings, 1796 

* William Pitt (1759-1806) Orations on the French War, 1793-1801. 

* Charles James Fox (1749-1806). Speeches on the French War, 1792- 
rSoo. 
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differently) belongs to the eloquent Irishman, Edmund Burke, ^ 
smce, apart from the fullness and rhythm of his words, his more 
laboured discourses announce some of the leading propositions of 
British statecraft. Tbis is notably so m his Speeches on American Affairs, 
which condemn the attempt to govern a colony by the criterion of 
the motherland’s mterest or by any legalistic procedure. His orations 
and pamphlets on the French Revolution are not less eloquent, but are 
more hable to fall mto sophistries through excess of passion; and the 
statesmanlike arguments against France must be sought m Pitt’s 
discourses, while those on behalf of peace and understanding belong 
to Fox and Shendan 

These mighty contenders were alike m birth and education, m 
style and background, and m their approach to uniform types of 
problem. Their constitutionahsm acknowledged as one of its sources 
a Bill of Rights, from which could be mtelhgibly deduced such general 
principles as were written mto the American Constitution. But the 
language and ideas of Thomas Fame’s^ Rights of Man were outside 
their range, smce Fame claimed natural rights over which no constitu- 
tion was supreme Acute, but sometimes crude, Fame’s work was 
adapted for the widest circulation, propelled by the enthusiasm of the 
French revolutionaries On the other hand, the merely pohtical issues 
of the century were about to be comphcated by the economic prob- 
lems arismg out of the Industrial Revolution. The economics of the 
mercantihst age, with its unwarrantable intrusions of the state, had 
become imsmtable, and m France Turgot and the Physiocrats had 
leaped to the too easy assumption that all wealth comes from the 
soil and can be subjected to a smgle tax. A Scottish professor, Adam 
Smith,® who owed a good deal to the Physiocrats, came to the forum 
of debate with his famous Wealth of Nations, to deal with the new 
conditions m a spirit of lummous samty. Though Smith did not 
either found or complete the saence of pohtical economy (as some 
partial judges have held), his treatment is the oldest stiU to retam its 
full value, and from his two prmaples of self-mterest and natural 

^Edmund Burke (1729-97) On the Sublime and Beautiful, I7S6; Thoughts 
on the Present Discontents, 1770, Speeches on American Affairs, 1774-j, Reflections 
on the Revolution in France, 1790, Letters on a Regicide Peace, 1795-7 

* Thomas Fame (1737-1809) Went to Amenca and served m the American 
Army, 1774 fif Returned to live chiefly m France, 1787. Returned to Amenca, 
1802. TheRights of Man, 1791-2; The Age of Reason, 1793 

® Adam Smith (1723-90) Bom at Kirkcaldy, to which he retired m 1767 
Professor of Mor^ Philosophy m the University of Glasgow, 1752 Visit to 
France, 1764 The Wealth of Nations, 1776 Rector of Glasgow University, 1787. 
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Beside the vast figure of Walter Scott, James Moner^ may appear 
an msubstantial laughter-maker, and his use of the Persian convention 
a sort of throwback to Goldsmith and Montesquieu. There is some- 
thing of this mustiness m his Hajjt Baba tn England, though the book is 
sprightly enough, but his on^mA Adventures ofHajjt Baba of Ispahan is 
a perenmal sprmg of the outlandishly comic that will outhve many a 
graver work Re2 and detailed knowledge of eastern life and manners 
is blended with suggestions both exotic and picaresque and the senti- 
ments and events graze and start away from our western experience 
so as to be half-fanofiil, half a phantasmagoria, but wholly umque. 


10. VICTORIAN VERSE 

Ten years he between the death of Shelley and Tennyson’s^ first 
verses, and another ten between Scott’s last novel and the defimtive 
establishment of Tennyson as a poet. Withm these narrow Irnnts a 
new age had been mtroduced, though there was no sign of revolt. 
Ke ats and Tennyso n, S helley and Browmn g, Wor mwoith an d 
M atthew Arnold are relate ^ as masters to pupds. b ut while those 
experiment, these preI5^ pohsh, vary or perfect. The generations 
are divided also by a temporary bar. The Romantics have passed to 
their account, and their place m the history of letters is undisputed 
and undisturbed, but the Victorians are only emergmg from an abyss 
of censure through a vale of mockery to the lower slopes of Elysium 
where they may be expected to dwell The scornful mdifference of 
the cancaturist distorts the judgement of the honest critic, and their 
reputations must still be deemed fluid. 

In the forefront of the age stand undoubtedly the complementary 
figures of Tennyson and Brownmg. Their general likeness provokes 
an anmhesis, such as that which one of Browmng’s editors sought to 
estaJmsh between form and substance, between the mere artist and 
She thinker. Browning’s thought was for long the delight of ladies’ 
literary dubs, though it has since been charged with facile optimism; a 
sole appredation of Tennyson’s workmanship obscures his mind’s 

1 James Justinian Morier (1780^-1849) A Journey through Perm to Constant 
tmople in i8o8^g, 1812, A Second Journey between iSto and 1816, 1818, Hajjt 
Baba of Ispahan, 1824, Hajjt Baba m England, 1828 

*Aij 5 :ed Tennyson (1809-92) Educated at Cambridge Poet Laureate, 
1850 Baron, 1884 Tmbuctoo, 1829, Poems, chiefly Lyrtcal, 1830, Poems, 1833, 
Poems, 1842; The Princess, 1847* In Memortam, 1850, Maud, 1855, Idylls of the 
King (first series), 1859, Lucretius, 1868, Queen Mary; Harold, and other plays 
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grapple with great problems It was characteristic of them both to 
accept unchallenged the basic assumptions of the society about them, 
and to show contmuity m their artistic methods Arnold’s restlessness 
forms a pomt of transition to the aesthetic abstraction of the Pre- 
Raphaehtes and the revolutionary radicahsm of Swinburne The end 
of the century saw the Victorian seremty at the point of dissolution 
into the pessimistic mdecision of the present age. 

A prize poem on Timhuctoo mtroduced Tennyson to the poetical 
career. He soon appealed to the pubhc as a lyrical poet His y CT§£S-- 
appeared a t intervals between 18^0 and 1842. an d at the end ofthose 
ten years his stSure had been taken They showed a passion for 
artistry taken over from Keats, and more minutely exercised Traw- 
s on worked with words like a jeweller, weighing them again st ^ch 
ofer^^t m^their ir^e, them m their foil . v et they are mostly 

current comage^SS^ought touched the basic emotion asjirwere at a 
tani^hC's ^ jdiat th e indiw5ual e xpen^ce passed mto the gen eral 
Clartbel IS a~sample of this new I'^cal mamier, and Mariana is yet 
more perfect It was natural for the poet to seek persons outside his 
own personahty, and partially to dramatize his emotion A lifelong 
fondness for the Arthurian legend gave him the right to use this 
medium for The Lady of Shalott and Sir Galahad Still better adapted 
to his use were classic^ reminiscences, such as those embodied m 
Oenone, Ulysses and the late Lucretius, which is one of the noblest and 
saddest of poems He was following the way beaten by Wordsworth’s 
Laodamia even more than Keats’s Endymion, but he mfused his poems 
with a new dramatic urgency. The deserted and faded Oenone, 
Ulysses impatient for the last adventure, and the great mind of 
Lucretius crackmg under the burden of truth, are not only classical 
examples but modem parables ; and their medium is a highly wrought 
blank verse which is entirely new. The Dream of Fair Women is 
perhaps the characteristic achievement of the Teimysoman art, it is 
impeccable in diction and rhythm, highly burnished, and of twice- 
distiUed, but still vibrant, passion. He is rather less successful when he 
brmgs his focus nearer, as m Locksley Hall and The Queen of the May, 
for he found difficulty m coping with the msistent present. The bardic 
tone seemed out of place; when, however, he was pleased to drop it, 
he could write such excellent ballads as The Charge of the Light 
Brigade and The Revenge. 

In Memoriam is neither a long poem nor a collection of short lyrics, 
but something not quite successfully pitched between the two. 
death of his friend Halla m m September 1833 affected the poet deeply 
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a nd after a period of numbness he began to seek relief m me ditative 
sonSZ3^ £c personal tragedy widened into the universal tragedy, a s 
the poet*s mind swung from individual sorrow to its tyi^aTsi^mfi- - 
cance ~Tcn nysoii .^ote nothin^tm er tJba n-!Thou comest, nrnch 

^ Th e Dand SiSo ^^ Severn ^ave lr- where person3~ grief jI 
etenu^d F requent and slovenly quotation Jia<; cheapened such 
phrases as *'Ti s betterro have loved and lost than never to have lo ved 
a t^T ’BuT they are not cheap in their setting, since there we seelJ 
what cost of doubt and despair they were forged They gam from their 
context, yet there are also passages written without the god, and 
suggestmg a complaisant spirit But there is no complaisance m the 
great openmg hymn, ‘Strong Son of God’, though it leans for support 
upon the ngnteousness of the umverse. The many planes of composi- 
tion found m In Memoriam become one only m Maud^ where Tenny- 
son more convemently deals with tragedy m an imagmed character. 

The Princess has dated badly It is remembered for a few bejewelled 
lyrics, and for Gilbert’s parody. Princess Ida, which, however, itself is 
losmg ground because of the difficulty of caUmg to mmd the origmal. 
The Tennysoman blank verse proved to be an unsmtable medium for 
the Arthunad entitled The Idylls of the King That which should have 
been a moral cnticism of the age, breaks mto unrelated episodes, the 
verse also is too highly polished to last It is essentially lyrical or 
episodic, but when so read, as m the magnificent Morte d* Arthur, it is 
replete with noble soimd 

T he urge to dramatize was_stffi more marked m Browning’s^ 
case The source was probably ffiSerSit. I'ennys6n7beiirg averse"fr6ijir 
uttSring ‘wild and wandenng cries’, sought to put his emotion upon 
another, Brownmg had no personal joy or sorrow to commumcate, 
but was genumely interested m the varieties known to others It is an 
experimental mterest, for it is less than what is required to make a 
character live on the stage The case for the worldly bishop is 
brilliantly stated in Bishop Blougrarns Apology, and that for the 
conscienceless Renaissance rascal in My Last Duchess Caliban upon 
Setebos is a bnUiandy imagmative presentation of the obscure grop- 
ings of a savage mmd among the evidences of superhuman power. 

1 Robert Browning (1812-^9) Pauline, 1833, Paracelsus, Strafford, Sordelh, 
Ptppa Passes, 1835-46 Mamed Elizabeth Barrett, 1846, and went to hve m 
ItSy Men and Women, 1855, Dramatis Personae, 1864, Die Ring and the Book, 
1869, Balaustion^ s Adventure, 1871, Dramaticldylls, 1879, 1880, Parleymgs with 
Certain People, 1887, Asolando, 1889 

Elizabeth Barrett Brownmg (1806-61) Sonnets from the Portuguese, 1850 
Casa Guidt Windows, jSsi, Aurora Leigh, 1857. 
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These pieces represent Browning m the larger manner Wh en the 
sca le IS increased bey o nd a thousand luxes, the dramatic analysis too 
gr eaSy 'HS teEs^^h^ jaxposiaohr^ S^gr/o^ mstance, is not really 
obscure, but the story is hmted at and never developed, the style also 
takes so many short cuts that it is the longest way to its purpose For 
these reasons it seems hard to agree that The Ring and the Book, 
Browning’s largest and most typical work, can be reckoned his best 
He is better, one thinks, when workmg withm the thousand Imes. 
Here we find such monologues as the marvellous Aht Vogler, where 
Browning makes effective use of his often excessive scholarship, 
Rabbt ben Ezra and The Grammarians Funeral Here too is the famous 
Epilogue to Asolando, courageously penned m the maw of death 
The Dramatic Lyrics mclude pure song (m the cavaher convention) 
and experiments m sound, such as How They Brought the Good News 
from Ghent to Atx, How much of Brownmg’s most effective work is 
due to experiments in rhythm is ignored by those who would have us 
regard lum as primarily a thinker. The rhythms are not vulgar, but 
twisted and wrought so as to fit the sense, when the sense is grasped, 
the rhythm reveals its subtle craftsmanship. But such fiihgreework is 
for lyrics and short poems; and in the very long ones the pattern is lost. 

We cannot forget, concerning Matthew Arnold,^ that he was a 
critic, and a product of his Other’s reform of the Enghsh pubhc 
schools His ndnbitions and his dogmatism betray him It is true thgt 
he demanded an ‘undogmatic Christianity’, but tms hardly amounts to 
more than admittmg he dared not press his intellectual dissatisfiiction 
so far as a rupture. The ‘undogmatic’ creed would still have had its 
dogmas. These are reduced, m his cntical writmgs, sometimes to 
smgle words. Tennyson is ‘distilled’ and Homer natural’, the 
words being repeated and womed until they become almost sophis- 
tnes A Mr Newman did wrong to translate Homer mto the ballad 
style, because the ballads and Mr Newman were eminently ‘ignoble’, 
but Homer always noble With a slight expansion of the phrase we 
hear of ‘the grand style’, ‘bgh senousness’, a cntiasm of life’. These 
things are very well said m themselves, it is their iteration that makes 
them dangerous, as when the last led Arnold mto a wrong-headed 
attack on Shelley. In fact, they tend to get mto die cntic’s way, 

1 Matthew Arnold (1822-88) Son of Dr Arnold, of Rugby Educated at 
Winchester, Rugby and Oxford The Strayed Reveller and Other PoemSf 1849; 
Empedocles on Etna and other Poemst 1852; Poems, 1853; (with Preface), 1855- 
Nem Poms, 1867; Essays m Cnttcism, 1865, 18S8, On Transtatmg Homer, 1861; 
On the Study of Celtic Literature, 1867; Discourses on America, 1885, etc 
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and no less prevent his enjoyment of some of the best thmgs than they 
give exaggerated importance to some that are not so good This gift 
of phrase Jed him to evoke a strange wraith of the ‘Celtic imagina- 
tion’ (upon a quite msufEaent knowledge of any Celtic literature) to 
confuse the critical vocabulary of Europe. His services to English 
criticism are, however, unmistakable. The Romantics had been 
masters of delicate appreciation, but m weaker hands this became 
haphazard. Arnold recalled cntics to the need for prmciple, and even 
for label (m the French manner). He worried at msular self-gratula- 
tion, though he shared most of our prejudices. The checks and 
weights of his meticulously balanced phrases were a remmder that 
there is a formal craft of prose, made to a nation that has ceased to 
study rhetoric. 

In like manner his verse has its charms and inhibitions It is ele- 
gantly wrought, but short m the wmd His pessimism prevents his 
embarking on bold creations, and even of finishmg what he has 
begun. His grace is classical, but cold The Scholar Gtpsy and Thyrsts 
(the latter a monody on the death of his friend, A H Clough) 
are the pieces which reveal most of his mmd, and both are eminently 
academic. For the rest he takes refuge m other-personalizmg his 
ideas, and generally he sets them at a farther remove than Tennyson 
and Brownmg on the shores of the Caspian m the sombre Sohrah 
and Rustum or among the ancient Norse m Baldur Dead and The 
Forsaken Merman. 

Edward Fitzgerald^ has a place among the greater poets of that 
age by virtue of one translation the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 
Persian scholars have estimated the distance which separates Fitz- 
gerald’s version from Omar’s ongmal The uncemented apophthegms 
of the Persian, selected and ordered by the translator, form a loosely 
connected monologue on the uncertainty of life and the unprofitable- 
ness of effort the thought is sensual and fatalistic , and the stanza with 
one unechoed Ime is both voluptuous and melancholy. 

Two pamter-poets who gave colour and outhne to English verse 
durmg the later years of the mneteenth century were D G. Rossetti 
and Moms ^ It is the pirtonal quahty of The Blessed Damozel which 

^Edward Fitzgerald (1809-83) Translations of Aeschylus, Sophocles and 
Calderon, iSs3 1 Rubaiyat, 1859 

2 Dante Gabriel Rossetti (1828-82) Son of Gabriel Rossetti, an Itahan 
exile Joined the Pre-Raphaehte brotherhood with J E Mdlais, Holman 
Hunt, etc Made the acquamtance of Moms m connexion with the Oxford 
and Cambridge Magazine *Ecce analla Domim* (pamtmg), ejdnbited 1850 
Arthurian drawmgs, ‘The Blue Closet*, *The Bndge*, ‘Beata Beatrix*, etc 
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first catches the eye, and at all points Rossetti’s paintings and drawings 
are the best commentary on his poems From the Itahan primitives he 
learned mysticism and fastidiousness, and this was confirmed m his 
exqmsite translations from the early Tuscan poets, especially Dante’s 
The New Life. Dante was, mdeed, his chief poetical mspiration, and his 
discipleship IS made perfect m the fine Dante at Verona The ballads 
fascinated Rossetti, who made use of their device of reframs m 
LtUth and Eden Bower and the more moving Sister Helen But he 
treats the ballad m the style of an illuminator His sister, Christina, 
has a more limited talent, yet of great purity withm its limits Her 
language was crystalhne, and her religious songs are devoutly 
sensuous and simple There was not the same fastidiousness m Morris, 
who IS often (normally, mdeed) prolix, but there was even more 
creative energy The painter m mm contributed the sense of grouping 
m the scenes of the epics and the richly suggestive colouring , but the 
outlme IS less pure than in Rossetti His vocabulary was simple and 
select, full of languorous iambic rhythm, but his speech was not plam. 
For lack of plam speech Moms proved mcapable of tragedy hi the 
last book of The Life and Death of Jason he covers the same ground as 
Eunpides m the Medea It is astomshmg to see how much more 
‘modem’ the Greek is; more modem simply because more veraaous. 
The motives and words used by Moms are aU mcredible, m fact, when 
compared with the violent revulsions of Medea’s feelmgs But the 
comparison is undoubtedly an unfair one It serves merely to show 
how completely Morris was rooted m hterature, not life. Sigurd 
the Volsung shows the same two-dimensional tapestry effect Probably 
nothmg better represents Moms than The Defence of Guenevere, his 
first important work. Its new rhythmical suggestions, though not at 
once appreciated, combine with me author’s artistic aloofiiess to make 
it highly characteristic, and the length of the piece is not so great as to 
lead to languor. 

T he Viaonanage was brought to a dose by the brilhantly disrup - 
tive ^rk of^aimim£TH^as 7a^ ail thmgs, a melodist."T he 

Verses contributed to The Gemit 1850, Early Italian Poets mth Dante's Vita 
Nuouo, 1861; Poems, 1870, Ballads and Sonnets, 1881 Various editions by his 
brother, W M Rossetti 

Christina Rossetti (i 830-94) Goblin Market, 1861, The Prince's Progress, 1 866 

Williani Morris (1834-96) Exeter College, Oirford Founded the Oxford 
and Cambridge Magazine, 1856, Dtfence of Guenevere, 1858, Life and Death of 
Jason, 1867; Earthly Paradise, 1868-70. Setded at Kelmscott Sigurd the Volsung, 
1876, Chants for Socialists, 1883, News from Nowhere, 1891 The Kelmscott 
Chaucer, 1896. 
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effea of first encountering his verse is overwhelming, the reader’s 
mind becomes mcandescent with the speed and the passion of it. 
Alliteration and echoes mcrease the power of the spell, which is 
exercised through stanzas of novel construction It is necessary, 
mdeed, to halt the mmd, to go back over the Imes and verify what 
has been estabhshed Swinburne’s pace often exceeds the reader’s 
thought, and sometimes the poet’s also That is his chief weakness* 
genuine thought is too often absent, having been lost m some alhtera- 
tive or rhythmic suggestion His was a spirit m revolt m revolt 
agamst kmgs and priests, estabhshed religion and ordered society. 
These left much to be complamed of, and their smug self-satisfaction 
exasperated the poet No one can be more torrential m denunciation 
than Swmbume When his hate is aroused, whether in verse or m 
critical prose, he dehvers an overwhelmmg attack, and he is almost as 
effective m praise of what he likes, though often one-sided Among 
poets he admired (after Shakespeare) the great rebelhous spmts of 
Marlowe and Shelley; and it is the last miphcations of Shelley’s 
technique that he reveals m his own style After almost a century of 
mdifference, Swmbume was the first English poet to take cognizance 
of the new developments that had occurred on the Contment. He 
took Victor Hugo for a master and hero : Victor Hugo, who had been 
regarded askance by Victorian England as impious and not respect- 
able. From Baudelaire he learned much, and old ViUon was also 
fitted to be a Swmbumian hero. 

In Atalanta tn Calydon and Erechtheus Swmbume solved a problem 
which had remamed open durmg the whole century. With im- 
wearied mdustry the great poets had fashioned dramas m verse, and 
there was no reluctance among actors to perform them But they had 
not succeeded The drama requires the assent of the audience, and 
this was withheld, for mtelligible reasons In his lyrical trs^edies 
Swmbume largely dispensed with this support, smce they were 
conceived as parts of a hterary tradition. He gave a new fiexibihty to 
the heroic couplet m his Tristram, but it is chiefly for his lyrics that he 
hves. These are grouped m the vanous senes of his Poems and Ballads 
and m Songs before Sunrise The former contam evidence of his 
vanous enthusiasms for Sappho and the Greeks, for Hugo and 
1 Algernon Charles Swinburne (1837-1909) Educated at Eton and Oxford, 
where he studied Greek Literature with avidity and made the acquamtance of 
French and Italian The Queen Mother, Rosamund, i860, Atalanta m Calydon, 
1856; Poems and Ballads, 1866, 1878, Songs before Sunrise, 1871, Erechtheus, 
1876, Mary Stuart, 1881; Tristram of Lyonesse, 1882, etc ; The Study of 
Shakespeare, 1879, The Age of Shakespeare, 1909. 
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Baudelaire, for tragic ballads. The sensuality, sometimes as gross as 
animalism, which pervades his work, is found unabashed m me first 
series of the Poems and Ballads Swinburne drew exqmsitely decadent 
pleasure from despair (Laus Veneris), sin (Phaedra), and cruel lust 
(Anactona), while m the Hymn to Prosperpine he exalted the ancient 
Apolhnean paganism. There is decadence m such thoughts. A surfeit 
of peace and matenal prosperity had exhausted normal pleasures, 
and led to an aberrant exquisiteness This was, mdeed, disruptive. In 
the bnlhance of his execution Swmbume revealed the hollowness of 
much Victorian work. He toppled down the old values with a resound- 
mg crash; but he estabhshed no firm new ones He concluded one 
age and announced a new one; a new age of much confusion, mam- 
fold striving, and no certain accomphshment. 

Amnrtj y tbft minor pqetiry of the Victorian Age we should not 
forget die mass of good l iumorom verse. tor~viduch t he pa^ s of 
Ptf Mg/t~'an 3 ^th er ccnh^ aSorded an outlet Itw as m the 

pages of Punch, in 1 843 ,^tnat th<^ appeared Hood’s Song of the Shirt, 
to prove how searmg can be the wrath of a jester, when indignation 
makes him turn aside from die manufacture of puns. The three types 
of humour - nonsen se, broad parody a nd sub tle suggestion - had 
worthy exponents. The cream of nonsense is to be found m Edward 
Lear’s Book of Nonsense, which Ruskin placed first m a hst of a hundred 
deleaable volumes The broader parodic effects were sought by 'W. 
S. Gilbert^ m the hbretti of his famous Savoy operas They are 
ingemous m rhyme, convincing in logic, and topsy-turvy m their 
inferences The verse is not clothed with the beauty of an Aristophanes 
-whose plays are their nearest analogues - but Sulhvan’s music 
gives them this higher grace It is not only the perfection of light and 
humorous music, but is a revival of genume Enghsh melody- 
makmg. The sheer delight of the songs and the opportumties for 
imagmative settmgs now supplant the mterest once felt in Gilbert’s 
satire, smce this is no longer topical nor yet histoncaJly mterestmg 
C S Calverley^ is the master of subde parody and mgemous surprises 

^ Edward Lear (1812-88) Book of Nonsense, 1846 

Sir William Schwenck Gilbert (1836-1911) Bah Ballads, 1869-73, The 
Happy Land, 1873, Trial hy Jury, 1875, The Sorcerer, 1877, Pmafore, 1878, 
Pirates of Penzance, 1879-80, Patience, 1881, lolanthe, 1882, Princess Ida, 1884, 
Mikado, ms,Ruddtgore, 1887, Yeomen of the Guard, 1888, Gondoliers, 1889, 
UtopiaLmited, 1893 , Grand Duke, 1896. 

Thomas Hood (1799-1845) 

* Charles Stuart Calverley (1831-84) Verses and Translations, 1S62, Fly 
Leaves, 1866 
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both m Enghsh and Latin verse. He has had many followers in parody, 
but his impressions of Tennyson, B rowning, Rossetti andJ Eappet^ 
are peculiarly fresh, and will last as long 5^eir sources He p laces the 
mcSSggg 5nn h5nj;ht^^ v erse a shll begotten 

by Horace. 


II. THE GOLDEN AGE OF THE NOVEL 

The reign of Queen Victoria was the Golden Age of the Enghsh 
Novel. Several waters were qualified to put forward claims to 
supremacy in the art on the basis of their separate and distmct meats. 
There are backers for each, smce between a reader and his novehst 
there is a personal relation of sympathy which forbids our attempting 
any absolute order of merit Just as everybody is m some sort an 
artist m speech, by virtue of the choices we habitually make between 
words and clauses, so everyone has some practice in narrative and, 
as the saymg goes, ‘has one good novel m him’ It follows that every- 
one has a charaaeastic outlook on experience and will mstinctivdy 
prefer one novehst’s approach to another’s. It is less artistry that 
mchnes us to Thackeray rather than Dickens (or the reverse) than 
some pavate motive aasmg from expeaence or a longing for escape 
It is possible to like both, but scarcely possible to do so in equal 
measure Trollope’s worship of Thackeray mvolved censure of 
Dickens, and Charlotte Bronte’s was at the expense of Fieldmg. 
Within this penod, however, Thackeray,^ Dickens, the Brontes, 
George Ehot and Hardy have each supporters who would acknow- 
ledge no other supreme name. Taken together they testify to a 
miraculous outpourmg of gemus. 

The art flourished under the signs of Richardson and Fielding, and 
during the earher years these names marked styles which did not 
co mming le. Fielding’s warmest admirer and most direct successor 
was Thackeray ‘They say he is like Fielding (Charlotte Bronte 
wrote); they talk of his wit, humour, conuc powers He resembles 

^William Makepeace Thackeray (1811-63) Bom at Calcutta, educated at 
Cambndge Contnbutor to Fraser^ s Magazine and to Punchy and first editor of 
the CornhilU 1859-62 Yeltowplush Correspondence, 1837, Sketch Book, 
1840, Great Hoggarty Diamond, 1S4.1 , Barry Lyndon, 1^44, Jeames'’s Diary, 1845, 
Book of Snobs, 1847, Vanity Fair, 1846-8, Fendennis, 1848-50, Esmond, 1852, 
The Newcomes, iBsss, English Humourists of the Eighteenth Century, 1851, pub- 
hshed 1853; TTfie Four Georges, 1855-6, published i860, The Virginians, 1857-9, 
Level the Widower, i860, Adventures of Philip, 1861-2, ballads and rhymes 
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Fielding as an eagle does a vulture. Fielding would stoop on camon, 
but Thackeray never does ’ There is no doubt that Fieldmg’s Tom 
Jones does some pretty disreputable things. It was no part of his 
maker’s purpose to portray him as spotless, nor to gloze over his 
backslidings. His realism is qmte unsentimental But Thackeray is, 
after the Victorian manner, secretive of real evil It happens some- 
where in the background, but the pages of the novel bear only the 
unhappy consequences, together wim the entrances and exits of 
certam unpleasant characters The device is not merely selective, but 
also sentimental Thackeray is an optimist about goodness, and will 
not see it finally wronged. His wntmg m its defence is surcharged 
with emotion, and he is thereby more moving and affecting than 
Fieldmg Tragedy hes outside his orbit, but he is a master of pathos, 
of which one of the finest mstances m all hterature is the account of 
good Colonel Newcome’s end He estabhshes a bond of sympathy 
between the reader and even the reprehensible Becky Sharp, though 
he energetically reprobates the virago, Widow Mackenzie. In fact, 
we must love or hate his heroes and heroines, but we must not merely 
observe them This occurs despite the fact that he borrowed from 
Fielding the device of the cynical reflection His chapters frequently 
open with reflections dehvered m a worldly-wise tone, which some 
readers have resented, and others felt to be somewhat tedious. They 
lack the neghgent ease of Fielding’s remarks, perhaps because the old 
umty of understanding between all cultured persons was no longer 
there. Thackeray talks at his reader, rather than with him. This 
language of unsentimental analysis had been Fielding’s shield against 
the charge of cant, for under its cover he could reveal his love of the 
better way It serves Thackeray m the same way, but Thackeray was 
at bottom a sentimentahst 

The great mass of Thackeray’s writings bods down to fi.ve novels 
of permanent consequence: Vanity Fair, Esmond and The Virginians, 
Pendenms and The Newcomes, Two pairs are assoaated by famdy ties. 
Vanity Fair is the fibrst of the great senes, and has claims to be con- 
sidered the best. It has an unusually ample range of human nature, 
and the character of Becky Sharp is truly remarkable. She is an 
adventuress and is brought to the bar of poetic justice for her mtrigues. 
They are dexterous and vam. But they arose from the nature of 
things - fi:om the mcompatibdity between her meagre opportumties 
and her supenor talents. The reader censures, not without sympathy 
and regret. It is characteristic of Thackeray that Becky presents no 
problem. He does not ask why a woman should have no reasonable 
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outlet for unusual abilities nor wby society is so constructed as to 
waste the greater part of its human resources The day for the 
mterrogation-mark had not yet arrived, and Thackeray was still at 
the stage of observing and recording the facts It is on a woman also 
that mterest centres m Esmond and The Virginians, namely on the 
beautiful and imperious Beatrix Esmond. She is young and headstrong 
m Esmond and m The Virginians is old and sardomc. The sequel is less 
mterestmg than its first part, smce upon Esmond Thackery lavished 
his unexampled knowledge of English hterature and life m the times 
of Marlborough and Addison The impression of Queen Anne’s 
England is vivid and complete. It must be allowed also that Henry 
Esmond is a less colourless sample of goodness than George 'Warrmg- 
ton, his grandson Harry Warrmgton s rake’s progress is a duphcate 
of Arthur Pendennis’s The Newcomes is also concerned with matri- 
momal tangles and addresses wrongly dehvered, but it develops mto 
a notable duel between the vulgarian Mrs Mackenzie and patient 
self-tortured Colonel Newcome The nobleness of his soul bums the 
more clearly as misfortune purges away the dross of his misunder- 
standing. He atones for his errors by patience and courage, and by 
acceptmg a poor man’s end without repinmg 

The lectures on the Four Georges and on English Humourists belong 
to the background of these great novels. The former show how 
Thackeray built up the view of the Hanovenan era for his Esmond, The 
Virginians and Vanity Fair, The latter are an examination of humorous 
styles by a great humorist It throws light on his own origmal 
contnbutions to wit. The Yellowphsh Correspondence and Jeames*s 
Diary are still readable, though their jests have staled It is necessary to 
beheve more firmly m caste than we now do, if we are to find fun m 
the revelation of a flunkey’s soul. There is more life left to Thackeray’s 
excellent ballads and rhymes, such as The Mahogany Tree and Little 
Billee. 

To Anthony Trollope^ we might assign the rank of Thackeray’s 
heutenant His admiration for his contemporary was very high, and 
he shared the same affihation with the naturalistic manner of Fieldmg. 

^Anthony Trollope (1815-82) Entered the General Post Ofl 5 ce, 1834 
Spent many years in Ireland and then did useful service as an organizer in 
England A keen hunter His mother, Frances Trollope (1780-1863), was also a 
talented novehst His first novels were written to exploit his speai knowledge 
of the Irish, but he attamed success only when he began the ‘Barchester senes' . 
The Warden, ,Barchester Towers, 1857, Z)r Thome, iBsB,Framley Parsonage, 
1861, The Small House at Alhngton, 1864; Last Chronicle of Barset, 1867, 
Autobiography, 1863 
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But his formation had been dijfFerent and has style was more workman- 
like Trollope carried mto hterature the methods of a good civil ser- 
vant, working with regularity, neatness, plam desire to please, and 
silence before cntics In the Autobiography he is so frank as to reveal 
the financial gams that accrued to him from authorship, settmg 
before young writers his own experience of the art and craft, without 
ignormg its economic aspects This candour has done him harm, for 
the public likes to make a mystery of letters, to believe m mspiration 
rather than craftsmanship, and an urge to write rather than an expecta- 
tion of profit. Yet the urge was no less powerful with Trollope than 
with a more reticent man, and the praaical details afford true 
guidance. He was indeed a notable artist, and a creator of one comity 
m the England of the mmd. This is Barsetshire, which had its centre 
m the cathedral and close of Barchester. The Warden brought this 
place mto bemg, complete with bishop, dean, archdeacon and 
chapter, and later novek added the scandalous Duke of Omnium, 
the spendthrift Sowerby, the hard-driven Crawley family, and other 
members of a complete soaety. It had two limitations. It was com- 
posed almost wholly of the clergy and the leisured classes, lackmg 
deep popular roots The method of portrayal was also somewhat 
photographic Though the characters arose m Trollope’s mmd to 
embody the situations that he wished to work out, they looked so 
lifelike that he was constantly asked to identify their ongmals 
There were no such ongmals, and yet the question would hardly 
have arisen if theirs had been a life more than ordmanly mtense. The 
plots are conducted with speed, neatness and mterest, with a modicum 
of social satire and little Thackerayan sermonizmg; but they also 
contamed deeper implications that may be overlooked. The Reverend 
Septimus Hardmg’s cnsis of conscience about an ecclesiastical smecure 
m The Warden, the too easy preferment of the Reverend Mark Robarts 
m Framley Parsonage, and the too severe poverty of the Reverend 
Josiah Crawley’s perpetual curacy m The Last Chronicle of Barset, 
reveal three different faults in the organization of the national Church 
All that IS lacking to Trollope, who has such remarkable representa- 
tional skill, is a certam lummosity, whereby he might have transfigured 
his naturalism. 

Such transfiguration is a mighty resource of Dickens.^ Dickens 

^ Charles John Hufiam Dickens (1812^0) He gamed an ‘extensive and 
peculiar^ knowledge of London, though bom at Portsea Read widely among 
eighteenth-century novehsts, notably Smollett Sketches by Boz, 1836, Ptckr 
wtck Papers, 1837; Oliver Twut, 1838. Nicholas Ntckleby, 1839, The Old 
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and Thackeray form the great ‘either ... or’ of modem Enghsh 
literature, to such an extent that the ardent Dickensian is almost 
mterdicted the use of his rival They were personal friends, if we dis- 
count one unlucky misunderstanding, both humorists, both senti- 
mentalists, both reformers, both middle-class But Thackeray’s 
humour was nearer to wit, and Dickens’s to farce; Thackeray’s 
sentiment was curbed by his ‘cymasm’, while that of Dickens was 
made to gush, Thackeray used irony agamst the evil thmg, but 
Dickens grew hoarse with clamour, Thackeray put his acquamtance 
mto books, but Dickens discovered the Coclmey The crux of the 
matter is the ‘Dickens character’ Because it relies wholly on 
‘character’ and has no real plot, The Ptckwick Papers is the most typical 
and revealmg of his books. In others our judgement is distracted by 
considerations of plot or purpose, but m this first of his successes we 
have only the dramatis personae and the scenes and settings which give 
them scope Here, then, are Mr Pickwick and Mr Winkle, the 
Wellers, the Fat Boy, Mr Jmgle and the rest; here also are the Eatan- 
swiU Election, Mr Winkle on the ice, and the case of Bardell v. 
Pickwick. We may extend either list mdefimtely by adding to the 
one Micawber, Mrs Gamp, Pecksniff, Uriah Heep, Fagin, etc , and 
to the other Sidney Carton on the scaffold, Scrooge at the Christmas 
party, the treacle ration at Dotheboys school, etc. The scenes, how- 
ever, are less memorable than the characters, they are often stramed, 
and tolerable only for the latter. It is easy to find fault with Dickens, 
to censure his style asjerky and his pathos as melodramatic He is not a 
model to be set before a young author; but what an mspiration ’ 

‘The primary object of a novehst (wrote Trollope) is to please; 
and this man’s novels have been found more pleasant than those of 
any other ... I do acknowledge that Mrs Gamp, Micawber, Pecksniff 
and others have become household words m every house, as though 
they were human bemgs; but to my judgement they are not human 
beings, nor are any of the characters human which Dickens has 
portrayed It has been the pecuhanty and the marvel of this man’s 
power, that he has mvested his puppets with a charm that has 
enabled him to dispense with human nature.’ It is well said, even if 


Curwstty Shop^ BamahyRudge, 1Z40-1 , American Notes, 184a, Martin Chuzzle-- 
wit, 1843-4; Christmas Books, 1843-8, Dombey and Son, 1846-8, David Copper- 
field, 1849-50, Bleak House, 1852-3, Hard Times, 1854, Domt, 1855-7, 
Tale of Two Cities, 1859, Great Expectations, 1S61; Our Mutual Friend, 1864-5, 
Edwin Drood (unfinished). 
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unfavotirably To compare Trollope with Dickens (that we may 
avoid the usual, but more complex, comparison with Thackeray), we 
find that the Warden is a ‘human being’ whom we are convmced we 
have met This conviction troubled its author, who was forced to 
asseverate that the character had arisen wholly out of his own inven- 
tion, Its merit of persuasiveness, however, consists m the way it melts 
mto a background of real persons known to us We have never met a 
Pickwick or a Adicawber, cross-exammed, we should be bound to 
admit they do not exist, and yet we should react violently agamst that 
admission. We do not compare them with our acquamtance, but our 
acquaintance with them Thus they are the more vivid reahties, and 
we are fragments and reflections of them We identify a Micawber 
mstandy because he resembles, perhaps momentarily, the Micawber, 
and not because he belongs to a class of Micawbers, as the Warden 
belongs to a class of honest clergymen brought suddenly up against 
the demands of conscience Tne old Jonsoman formula of the 
‘humour’ is perfected m Dickens 

A second characteristic, denved from Smollett, is his unexpected 
miheu. Dickens’s readers were of the same class as Thackeray’s, 
though more numerous, but he does not mtroduce them to persons 
they expect to meet On the contrary, they find themselves m a 
thieves’ kitchen m Oliver Twist or m a stmgny conducted school m 
Nicholas Nickleby, Here are vices of an unusual order, somewhat 
stagy but effective; and here are quite unexpected pomts of goodness. 
You cannot foretell which of the persons gap your mterest It is 
as likely to be Tom Pmch as Martin Chuzzlewit, though the latter 
gives his name to the novel, but you also eye with fascmated horror 
the vilkinies of Pecksniff, though his ultimate castigation rather 
eases our resentment than engages our approval The autobiographical 
David Coppetfield has a first-personal pronoun m half the tides of 
chapten, but our attention is held by the Keeps, Micawbers and 
Peggottys - and by the extraordinary fact that Peggotty lived under 
an upturned boat In A Tate of Two Cities Dickens took a piece of 
social refuse - worthless and mchned to maudhn self-pity - and 
redeemed Sidney Carton by the performance of one heroic act - 
a self-pitymg and declamatory one - the one act of which his nature 
was capable At the same tune, he put a new construaion on the 
historical novel, smce a past epoch was necessary to his plot and yet 
Its appeal was not to the past but to permanent character. 

Nor should we omit to enter to Dickens’s credit the secondary 
considerations that won him so many readers. His vehement onslaught 
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on pettifogging lawyers in Great Expectations, the open scandal of 
Fagin’s thieves’ kitchen, the monstrousness of the usurer Heep, the 
oppressive rule of schoolmasters* and beadles - all this social doctrine 
excited the readers of his tune and misses the mark in ours Yet the 
removal of such scandals owes much to Dickens’s crusades, and the 
vehemence of his hates and loves remams incandescent m his style. 
His cult of Christmas, too, in the Christmas Books has proved a 
sweetener of life, even though it has been lowered to a common- 
place. 

There was no one like Dickens, but perhaps the nearest m spirit 
were Wilkie Collins and Charles Reade ^ The former was a crafts- 
man, without the touch of gemus, but he included memorable 
characters m his The Woman in White, and The Moonstone has been 
called ‘the first, the longest, and the best of modem Enghsh detective 
novels’ Charles Reade made his bow with Peg Woffington, when he 
was nearly forty, and followed it with the powerful social document 
called It ts Never Too Late to Mend and the historical The Cloister and 
the Hearth, which brmgs Erasmuses Colloquies bodily to life Charles 
Kmgsley^ cultivated both the histoncal and the social fields. In the 
histoncal he made a Successful appeal to ingrained prejudices m his 
Westward Hof, with gallant Elizabethan sea-dogs and simster Spanish 
dons as per formula There is no halt in his narrative, no lack of 
superficial liveliness and of the energetic virtues Hereward the Wake 
is another such extract from John Bull’s history of England, and in 
Hypatia he cleverly exploits the contrast between decadent Rome and 
the savage but mquurmg Goths Yeast and Alton Locke represent his 
social doctrine; The Water^Sahies and The Heroes are his classics for 
children. His brother, Henry, is remembered fox Ravenshoe, Bulwer- 
Lytton,® belongmg to an older generation than these, exploited the 
historical novel m a more ponderous fashion, and is most enjoyed 
when briefest, m The Last Days of Pompeii. The great name of Dis- 

^ William Wilkie Collins (1824-89) The Woman m White, i860. The Moon-- 
stone, 1868 

Charles Reade (1814-84) Peg Woffington, 1853 , It ts Never too Late to Mend, 
1853 , The Cloister and the Hearth, 1861 

* Charles Kingsley (1819-75) Professor of Modem History at Cambndge, 
Chaplam to the Queen Alton Locke, 1850, Yeast, 1850, Hypatta, 1853, West- 
ward Hot, 1855, The Heroes, 1856, The Water-Babtes, 1863; Hereward the Wcike, 
1865 

Henry Kmgsley (1830-76) Ravenshoe, 1862 

® Baron Edward George Earle Lytton (Bulwer-Lytton, 1803-73) Pelham, 
1828, The Last Days of Pompett, 1834; The Last of the Barons, 1843, Harold, 
1848 
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raeli^ has to be included among the lesser lights of literature, since he 
could only give it intermittent attention BnUiance, cleverness and 
the pohtical themes keep his novels ahve 

Because his style was too easily parodied, Charles Lever’s^ reputa- 
tion suffered a temporary echpse His rolhcimg pictures of carefree, 
hard-dnnkmg Irish soaety cannot remam in limbo, though probably 
his readers will not often go beyond the Confessions of Harry Lorrequer* 
Lorrequer and his assoaates are ‘typical’ Inshmen, and there is just 
enough truth m their portraiture to confirm the Enghsh tourist m his 
preconceptions and form part of the mirage which surrounds him m 
a tour of Southern Ireland. They beget m him a degree of afiabihty 
not always reaprocated by a humourless, unforgiving nation. 

The Ime of George Borrow^ is traced back to Defoe Like Defoe 
he confounds observation and mvention m a style so natural that he 
defies the labeller. One doubts whether he is a novehst, an auto- 
biographer, or a traveller, and yet his style and matter is always 
constant No good story loses by his telhng, but he is not a writer of 
fiction. He mvents no character, possibly no episode, yet the episodes 
are those of a biographical romance, and in dialogue and character- 
sketches Borrow is equal to the best masters of the novehst’s art. He 
had an immense though unsystematic knowledge of languages, and 
an unlimited interest m all kinds and classes of persons His finendship 
for horse-dealing gipsies gave him an msight mto a Britain unknown 
to the Enghsh, and it served him also m Spam A companson of the 
Bthle in Spain with the origmal reports sent by Borrow to the Bible 

^Benjamin Disraeli (1804-81) Earl of Beaconsfield, and Pnme Minister 
Son of Isaac dTsraeli (1766-1848), author of Curiosities of Literature, 1791. 
Privately educated Vivian Grey, 1826, Contngshy, 1844; SybiU 1845, Tancred, 
1847, Lothair, 1870, Endymton, 1880 

2 Charles James Lever (180^72) Educated for the medical profession at 
Tmuty College, Dublm His early work appeared in the Dublin University 
Magazine, and mcluded Confessions of Harry Lorrequer, repubhshed m 1839, 
Charles O^Malley, 1S4.1, Jack Hinton, 1843 , Tom Burke of Ours, 1844, etc Later 
settled abroad at Florence and Spezzia, and contnbuted novel to Blackstvood*s 
Magazine and the Comhtll 

* George Henry Borrow (1803-81) Bom at East Dereham, m Norfolk, 
son of a recrmtmg officer Engaged in desultory lingmstic studies Employed 
as a hack writer by Sir Richard PhiUips, whom he left after severe privations 
Became a traveUing hedge-smith and obtamed an mtimate acquamtance with 
gipsy horse-dealers Agent for the British and Foreign Bible Soaety m Russia, 
1S33-5, and Spam, 1835-9 Romantic Ballads (from ffie Damsh), 1826, Embdo e 
Majard Lucas (St Lukem Spanish Romany), 1837, The Zincali (Gipsies of Spam), 
1841, Bible m Spam, 1843, Lavengro, 1851, Romany Rye, 1857; Witd Wales, 
1862, Romano Lavo^Ltl, 1874. 
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Society gives some idea of the touches which transformed events into 
the vivid experiences of his prose He is sparmg in the static parts of 
narrative, such as scene-pamting, but copious m dialogue, ignoring 
formal recipes for style, he employs a language that never flags m 
mterest, and by the wayside of his narrative there continue to spnng 
up figures that are mstantly recognizable as ahve. The Bible in Spam 
and Ztncah are connected with his Spanish mission, Lavengro and 
Romany Rye are an autobiography novelized. Though generally 
reckoned as romances, they are hardly more so than the two books 
previously named, and as a portray^ of English gipsy conditions 
they have become prime documents of a ‘fancy’ or hobby among 
learned philologists and folklonsts In Wild Wales there is no less of 
vivaaty, but the writer overdramatizes himself 

The novel is that branch of hterature m which women have 
attained the same stature as men. Nmeteenth-century England was 
prolific m women novehsts, some of whom made contributions of 
cardmal importance to the art It is not only that the change of sex 
brmgs a chmge of focus, and that a woman sees clearly that half of 
experience which is blurred for men, but the Brontes with then 
revelation of passion, and ‘George Ehot’ with her psychological 
msight, mtroduced mto the craft two new factors, which have 
contmued to be dominant. 

The Bronte sisters,^ Charlotte, Emily and Anne, form a dose 
group m their mspiration and style Their leader was Charlotte, 
the most productive and skilful member of the group. EmJy was the 
author of a work of strange and unequal gemus, but Anne was rather 
a talented than a great writer Charlotte Bxontcs Jane Eyre traces the 
growth of a selfless love against a loveless background, showing it 
triumphing over the rudest shocks. Some of these were, m that age, 
considered to be scandalous, smce they mvolved an attempt at a 
bigamous mamage. Ajpart firom the fact, however, that the bigamy 
was not of Jane Eyre s makmg and from the circumstance Aat a 
more modem taste does not require the novehst to shut his eyes to 
kmds of events that actually do happen, there is the fuller realization 

^ Charlotte Bronte (1816-55), Emily (1818-48), Anne (1820-49) After an 
unhappy schoohng at the Clergy Daughters’ School, Cowan Bndge, Char- 
lotte and Emily studied for a while m Brussels Returned to Haworth, 1844 
The hves of the sisters were made distressmg by the vices of thexr brother, 
Bramwell Bronte, who died m 1848 Charlotte married the Rev A B. 
NichoUs m 1854, but died soon after Charlotte wrote Jane Eyre, 1847, Shirley, 
1849; Villette, 1857 Emily wrote Wuthering Heights, 1847 Anne wrote 
Grey, 1847, The Tenant of Wtldfell Hall, 1848, 
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of tie novers deeper meaning We must discount every timg but the 
herome The story is ‘poetically’ conceived, as its author insisted 
novels should be, and it takes place in the heroine’s soul, in the fibres 
of her bemg A passion of devotion is aroused in her ; passion is healthy 
and purifying when it is true, but debasing and devastating when it is 
false The ancient objection of moralists to works of fiction, that their 
love-scenes are incitements to lasciviousness, is thus answered, smce 
selfless passion cleanses and ennobles. This inwardness is an eictension 
of Richardson’s psychological method mto regions which Jane 
Austen had deliberately avoided. In the outward or objective aspect 
of the novel there are evident defects The male characters are out of 
drawing, and Jane’s childhood is both tedious and unconvincing, 
though it IS based on autobiography. The blurred focus, however, 
serves to pick out more distmcdy the spiritual veracity of the heroine 
in the history of her love The fault has been corrected m Shirley 
and Vtllette, which are the products of Charlotte Bronte’s matured 
pen In Shtrley we find offset genuine passion and its self-regarding 
simulacrum, embodied m a group of well-conceived characters set 
against a sohd Yorkshire background, but just because they are 
many, the book has not the Rembrandtesque effect oi Jane Byre. 
Emily Bronte’s Wuthering Heights is a strange rugged book, perverse 
and elemental She displays warped and explosive passions, morose- 
ness and caprice The Yorkshire background is savager; the narrative 
is interrupted by awkward transitions from relation to action. There 
IS an attempt to exploit the motif of mysterious horror, and to set up a 
Byromc character of a man. These mjure the book formally, but it 
lives by the strange imagmative mtensity of its author’s msight mto 
abnormal temperaments Anne Bronte, with The Tenant of WtUfell 
Hall and Agnes Grey^ is manifestly of the same school, though not of 
the same rank of genius. 

Mrs Gaskell^ is assoaated with the sisters by her Life of Charlotte 
Bronte, and also by the Northern tang of her writmg The Bronte 
were of Yorkshire, Airs Gaskell was of Lancashire, and specifically 
of Manchester. The background of mdustnal unrest which we find 
m Shirley becomes the mam subj‘ect of Airs Gaskell’s Mary Barton. In 
North and South she contrasts conditions in the two halves of England, 

^Elizabeth Cleghom Gaskell, nee Stevenson (1810-65). Brought up by an 
aunt at Knutsford, Cheshire, and married Wilham Gaskell, immster of Cross 
Street Umtanan Chapel, Manchester, 1832 On the death of her only boy she 
began to wnte novels m 1844 Maty Barton, 1848, Cranford, 1853 , North and 
Soum, i^sSlLtfe of Charlotte Bronte, 1857, Sylvia's Lovers, 1863-4, Wives and 
Daughters, 1866. 
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and m Sylvia s Lovers she carries the struggle of classes backwards by a 
story of the press gang In all these works she shows great talent m die 
portrayal of classes and communities under the revealing stresses of 
the Industrial Revolution, but her plots are not remarkable, nor does 
she develop arrestmg characters In character-drawing she has rather 
the eye of an observer, more sympathetic and less shrewd than Jane 
Austen, and her gifts get full play m the idyllic Cranford, recollections 
of the Khutsford of her own youth It is a commimity she can brmg to 
life by her own special art Its faded htde ladies shyly reveal their 
sterling worth, and the cunningly negl^ent style, which seems at 
first (as befits such a village) to be mere gossip, floats the reader mto 
the story long before he realizes his progress. 

Charles Reade enthusiastically greeted George Ehot^s^ Adam Bede 
as *the finest thing smce Shakespeare’ Such an unapproachable 
superiority is not claimed for her even by those who would give her 
die crown of her art, and yet diere is a Shakespearean quality m this 
woman’s achievement She solved the problem which had baffled 
Cervantes - the problem of how to tell a long story without irrele- 
vance and without tedium Cervantes gave it up, he smuggled 
eictraneous episodes even into the second part of Don Quixote, and in 
his last work plunged mto a sea of stones The framework of a novel 
was, with him, the mcidents of a journey; with the chivalresque and 
picaresque authors it was the events of a life There is a lax and profuse 
quahty m the plots of all Enghsh novelists before George Eliot, who 
earned out George Sand’s programme of true situations, true and 
even actual characters, grouped round a type destmed to bear the 
prmcipal message of the book Relevance and coherence become 
essential features of construction with George Eliot. She works out- 
ward from character She has the keenest eye for discemmg the 
almost imperceptible swerve, as of the pomts of a railway-hne, due to 
egoism or mdulgence, but all that follows is contmuous and cumula- 
tive The cmcid moments are fixed by madents, often of small 
weight m themselves, which are seen to be vitally important m the 
retrospect, both as to action and character. Moreover, dns tightening 
of the novel’s structure brought the trs^ic withm its reach The older, 
manifold art was rather tragi-comic It is the legacy of Cervantes that 
the storyteller, even when dealing in great trams, should unwmd the 

1 ‘George Eliot*, Mary Ann Evans, later Mrs J "W Cross (1819-80) Wrote 
under encouragement from her friend, G H Lewes Scenes of Clerical Life, 
1858; Adam Bede, 1859, Mill on the Floss, i860, Silas Marner, 1861, Romola, 
186s; Felix Holt, i 8 ( 56 ; Middlemarch, 1872, Daniel Deronda, 1876. 
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coils of his taut imaginings by humorous disclamiers Sometimes the 
novehst felt bound to break me tragic sequence by some anticlimax. 
Thus Fieldmg and Thackeray mamtain their cool mundane poses; 
and tliose who do not fear to lose their balance, such as Dickens or 
Emily Bronte, are wont to fall mto the melodramatic. But Hetty 
Sorel’s pitiful little life and the disruption of Arthur Donmthome’s 
career are pure tragedy. There is somethmg Shakespearean also m her 
objectivity. She shows more partisanship m Silas Mamer than m 
Adam Bede, perhaps because the former is a more direa statement of 
her positivist creed, m Mtddlemarch there is not the old glow. But she 
does not abandon herself to her creature, as Charlotte Bronte or 
even Thackeray does on occasion, the same cool mtelhgence watches 
all her puppets It is characteristic of her that her portraits of the men 
and women do not show sexual bias She wrote under a pseudonym, 
and there was no clue m her character-drawing to her sex. The 
veracity of the persons was often guaranteed by their place m her 
biography. Adam Bede was her father, Mrs Poyser her mother, and 
Dmah Morris an aunt So it is also with The Mill on the Floss; yet 
there is no less certainty m the strokes when the characters are remote 
and historical, as mRomola A specifically femmane touch in her work, 
however, is her portrayal of women with a mission Such is the sweet 
Dmah Morris 01 Adam Bede, whose vocation to comfort the sick poor 
and preach m the Methodist connexion was historically fulfilled In 
Middlemarch, however, the problem arises bristling with stncdy 
contemporary difficulties In this work Dorothea has the vocation of a 
Saint Theresa, to spend herself for some great object; but as to what 
or how, her status as a woman leaves her without guidance She 
mistakes pedantry for learmng in the person of the Reverend Edward 
Casaubon, without fully realizing the greater error of having misfakfin 
a stick for a man. Her efforts end m fimstration, mitigated m some dim 
way by the highmmdedness of the effort itself Society, and perhaps 
nature, condemns these fine-touched female spints to obscurity and a 
tnvial round, but their hidden hves are (says George Ehot) ‘mcalcu- 
lably diffusive’. Mtddlemarch also is autobiography. 

Immediately before the nse and recogmtion of Thomas Hardy, 
George Meredith^ enjoyed the pnnapate of the novel. Like Hardy 

1 George MereditJi (1828-1909) Shaving of Shagpat, 1856, Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel, 1859; Bvan Harrington, 1861; Modem Love (poems), 1862, EmtUa tn 
England, 1864, (later renamed Sandra Bellom), Rhoda Fleming, 1865, Vittoria, 
1866; Harry Ridimond, 1870-1; Beauchamp^s Career, 1876, Essay on Comedy, 
1877, The Egoist, 1879, The Tragic Comedians, 1880; Diana of the Crossu/ays, 
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he made little impression on the bulk of readers, not because he had a 
doctrme too hard for them, but because of the preciosity of his style 
and method The words ‘bnlhant* and ‘fantasy* impose themselves 
with Meredith from the date of the Shaving of Shagpat, a bnlhant 
Oriental fantasy Idis style becomes mcreasmgly tricky as one proceeds 
from The Ordeal of Richard Feverel, through The Egoist to Diana of the 
Crossways Some of the apostrophes, personifications, transitions 
and quotations from unwritten books smack of Carlyle, though 
Meredith is a wholly urbane writer The appeal of his verse is wrecked 
by this mgenuity, by which it loses the needful sensuousness The due 
to Meredith’s manner is to be found m his Essay on Comedy and the 
Usesofthe Comic Spirit An English reader is surprised that his country’s 
comedy should be identified with Congreve, a French reader might 
be gratified to find Alceste and Tartufe recognized as the supreme 
comic creations, though he would be baffled by Meredith’s reasons. 
Comedy, with Meredith, has htde to do with fun, farce, humour, 
satire, irony or ridicule. It is Mind hovermg above events, dear- 
sightedness which sees both real and ostensible motive simultaneously, 
and knows us for what we are and what we would hke to appear 
This dear-sightedness, accordmg to Meredith, is found among 
women rather than among men, it refers to the present and not to 
the future; and it is eminently social This highly rarefied conception 
of comedy - ‘impersonal and of unrivalled politeness, often no more 
than a smile* - is exemplified in the novds. The age-old theme of 
fathers and sons gives the matter for The Ordeal of Richard Feverel, a 
book which, as the first of Meredith’s developed manner and yet 
free firom excessive mgenuity, is by some critics rated as his best Sir 
Austm Feverel has, like Chesterfield!, a passion for moulding youth He 
educates his son admirably up to the crucial pomt of a choice of wife, 
and then by clever persistence his system leads to a tragic collapse 
This is sad matter, but it supports Puck’s remark ‘what fools these 
mortals be’, and is therefore part of the human comedy The method 
is fully developed m The Egoist It does not allow for cntiasm of the 
presuppositions of society, smce this is taken as the frame needed for 
the situation Situation and character are conceived with penetration 
and psychological sublety, but statically. Sir Willoughby Patteme is 
always the same egoist; we have no play of cause and effect as m the 
egoists of George Eliot, nor do we have the revelations of many- 

1885, Poems and Lyrics, 1883, Ballads and Poems, 1887; A Reading of Earth 
(poems), 1888, One of Our Conquerors, 1S91, Lord Ormont and htsAmtnta, 1894; 
The Amazing Marriage, 1895. 
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sidedness given by the older novelists, we merely see more and more 
surely into the mental cancer of the patient Diana Merion, from 
Diana of the Crossways, is a character more attractive and more smted 
to common conceptions of comedy, but she is equally fixed as the 
same attractive, high-spirited Irish girl throughout the novel 

Thomas Hardy’s^ pubhc, like Meredith’s, must always be a select 
circle, but for a different reason. The deterrent m Hardy is not verbal 
or cerebral, it is the acrid flavour of his thought, too keen for the 
majority who seek chiefly entertainment To cSl it pessimism would 
perhaps be unfair m view of his own statement that the artist’s busmess 
is representational, ‘a novel is an impression, not an argument’. In so 
far as pessimism is a philosophy, it lay outside his duty as a writer, as 
such his busmess was to see life, and to transfer to paper what he 
saw But his vision was uniformly sombre Hardy saw a blemished 
planet, society at discord with nature, domestic division, and the 
seeds of death and rum germinatmg m the hearts of men So much, 
mdeed, was not unprecedented, but with a burst of sentiment or 
emotion other writers have softened these asperities for their readers. 
Tacit mdignatio versum’, the Roman poet had said, and he eased his 
spirit thereby But this rehef isjust what Hardy not allow, he 
neither sentimentalize nor be mdignant, and we must gaze 
fixedly even while we wmce The result is a subtle and somewhat 
cruel view of human conduct, particularly as it is disturbed by sex, 
set forth m a tone of unimpassioned curiosity Thus m The Wood^ 
landers he treats of matrimonial schism, not on the narrow ground of a 
broken contract, but on the broader basis of promotmg as much 
happmess as may be durmg *the brief transit through this sorry world’ 
In Jude the Obscure matnmomal dispeace became an entanglement that 
seems to have affrighted the author himself He refuses to solve his 
problem, but only to state it. Such an ‘attempt to give artistic form to 
a true sequence of thmgs’ passed beyond the soaal linoits of Meredith- 
lan comedy In Tess of the d^Urbervtlles he develops his critique of 
soaety. The subtitle, *A Pure Woman’, seemed to him justified as a 
summary impression when the work had ended, and his readers will 
not deny this title to Tess. Yet cruel and outrageous persecution mflict 
on his morally guiltless heroine the grossest stigmas. The woman pays 

^Thomas Hardy (1840-1928) As an ecclesiastical architect in Dorchester 
(Dorset) he became famihar with the ‘Wessex’ of his novels Under the Greens 
wood T^e, 1872, A Pair of Blue Eyes, 1873, Par from the Madding Crowd, 
1874, ThePetum of the Native, 1S76, The Mayor of Casterbrtdge, 1886; The 
Woodlanders, 1887; Tess of the d*Urbervtttes, 1891; Jude the Obscure, 1896, 
Wessex Poems, 1898, The Dynasts, 1904-8. 
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(as the saying is), not for her own deeck, but for the brutal assaults and 
revulsions of others Hardy’s sole comment is to put the word ‘justice’ 
mto Italics as either questionable or a misnomer, and yet one sees that 
It is m the constituted state of things that Tess should suffer Agamst ‘the 
merely vocal formulae of soaety’, which most people think to be true 
morahty, he sets the authonty of Nature and tacit agreement among 
men, but he does not judge or take sides. The root of the trouble hes 
deeper than our conventions. The character of Eustacia Vye, m The 
Return of the Native, contains the seeds of death and disgrace for all 
around her. This is the darkest of his novels. 

A second great service by Hardy to Enghsh letters was his creation 
of Wessex. Trollope had created the model of an Enghsh cathedral 
town m his ‘Barchester’, complete with famihes, buildings and 
mterrelations, but Hardy built ms Wessex from the ground up It is 
chiefly Dorset, with some outlymg pomts m the neighbourmg 
counties; but its most important charactenstics are that it is as much 
of England as the mmd can grasp and it is far enough from the 
metropohs to be eternal. The soil of this Wessex is a part of the for- 
tunes of Its people, the people are mdigenes, with their own folklore, 
superstitions and racy turns of speech In Tess, for mstance, the slope 
of the ground, the he of the watershed, and the nature of the soil 
condition her vanous mischances A powerftd vivification (not a 
descnption merely) of Egdon Heath at the openmg of The Return of 
the Native is a prelude to the mterference of that savage waste m all 
the crises of the story. Men and earth are so bound that they seem 
both enslaved by the same resistless determimsm, the more so as 
Hardy has allowed a place to chance m human affairs He seems to 
recreate the Greek dogmas of retribution and divme ill-will as they 
appear m the titamc musmgs of Aeschylus; but the material grounds 
thereof are mdisputably Enghsh. 

To Robert Loms Stevenson^ we go for style rather than thought. 
The natives of Samoa, among whom he spent his last years, c^ed 
him ‘Tusitala’ (teller of tales) Theirs was a right mstmct, for Steven- 
son has spun the most marvellous yams. His prose is fluid and 
engagmg, carefully jomted and somewhat lackmg m vigour. The 

^ Robert Louis Stevenson (1850-94) Bom at Edinburgh An Inland Voyage, 
1878, Travels with a Donkey m the Cevennes, 1879, Virgtmbus Puensgue, 1S81; 
New Arahtan Nights, 1882, Treasure Island, 1883, Child* s Garden of Verses, 1885, 
Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde, 1886; The Black Arrow, 1888, Kidnapped, 1886, and its 
sequel, Catriona, 1893, Master of Ballantrae, 1888 Visited Father Damien in 
1890, and then settled at Vailima (Samoa) for his health*s sake The Wrecker, 
1892; Vatlima Letters, 1895, WeifofHermiston(wo£xashed), 1896 
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reader is not held up by a knotty sentence or a rugged thought He 
begins to speak and casts a spell This was already evident in the elegant 
fantasy of the New Arabian Nights^ and is perfected in Treasure bland. 

This swiftly movmg yam was submitted to the criticism of a 
child, and is wholly without tedium or false sentiment The pace is 
mamtained, the surpnses are well timed, and the characters clear and 
distmct In Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde he added a new compound noun 
to the English language, and made all men familiar with the notion of 
schrzophrema. Medieval English material went to the makmg of the 
splendid boys’ story of The Black Arrow; Kidnapped and Catriona with 
The Master of Ballantrae are Scottish. They challenge comparison 
with Sir Walter Scott, and m so doing are discovered to be slighter m 
erudition, characterization and national significance, but they are 
more effemve as stones The Wrecker was written m collaboration, 
and is m another vem We owe to Stevenson also two entertaining 
travel books and some of the best children’s verses. 

The mention of Stevenson is a reminder not to overlook the 
opera minora of the Victonan age which were addressed to children 
In some instances, such as Mrs Ewmg’s Jackanapes and Anna Sewell’s 
Black Beauty, we encounter nursery classics as idiomatically perfea as 
they are unpretentious ^ Hughes’s Tom Browns School Days and Dean 
Farrar’s Enc(now somewhat m disfavour for its pnggishness) are boys’ 
school favountes which bear reading afterwards The motif of adven- 
ture IS seen m Marryat’s Masterman Ready, Kingston’s Peter the Whaler, 
or Ballantyne’s Coral Island.^ Boys demand up-to-dateness m their 
adventures, and the books of one generation will not serve another; 
yet these cited are only the most permanent of a vast mass of innocently 
entertaining fiction More complex reasons for survival are found m 
‘Lewis Carroll’s’ Alice in Wonderland and Through the Looking-Glass.^ 

Mrs Ewing, n^e Juliana Horatia Gatty (1841-85) Loh-Ue-hy-the-Jire, 1873 ; 
Jackanapes, 1884 

Anna Sewell (1820-78) Black Beauty, 1877, tEe ‘autobiography’ of a horse. 

® Thomas Hughes (1822-96) Tom Brown*s Schooldays, 1857 (Dr Arnold’s 
Rugby), Tom Brown at Oxford, 1861 

Fredenc William Farrar (1831-1903) Erie, or Little hy Little, 1858, and 
many theological works. 

Fredenck Marryat (1792-1848) Captain RN Peter Simple, 1834, J^cob 
Faithful, 1834, Midshipman Easy, 1836, Masterman Ready, 1841 

Robert Michael Ballantvne (1825-94) The Fur^traders, 1856, Coral bland, 
1857* Vngava, 1857. The Dog Crusoe, i860. The Gorilla Hunters, 1862 

* ‘Lewis Carroll’, Charles Lutwidge Dodgson (1832-98) Mathematical 
Lecturer at Oxford Alice* s Adventures in Wonderland, 1865, Through the 
Looking-glass, 1872, The Hunting of the Snark, 1876, Sylvia and Bruno, 1889 
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They are, in the first place, excellent and surpnsmg tales told 
to a little girl, but as interesting for boys or adults The plots follow 
the courses of a card game and a game of diess respectively The 
pattern of the games can be recognized, though strangely transformed 
by the novelist’s fancy They rely also on nonsense, but it is a calculated 
nonsense which just eludes our comprehension Their creator was not 
so successful m other works m this vem, apart from the riotous 
absurdities of The Hunting of the Snark, 


12. VICTORIAN THOUGHT AND ACTION 

The early years of Queen Victoria’s re^ witnessed a second great 
reform movement within the Enghsh Church The first, that of 
John Wesley, had been evangehcal, this second reform was doctrmal 
and sacramental The first had led to the departure of the Wesleyans 
or Methodists from the national commumon. The second has spht 
that communion mto two discordant parties, the one Cathohc, the 
other Protestant The theme of the age was the conihct between 
rationalism and faith, takmg these terms in a lay sense as well as a 
rehgious, and in this light the Tractanan Movement may be regarded 
as an affirmation of faith. Sweet reasonableness had been enthroned 
m the Church’s councils by the eighteenth century, but the Tractar- 
lans demanded defimtion and authority They repudiated the word 
‘Protestant’, holdmg that Anglo-Cathohc faith and practice depended 
on the unbroken authority of apostohcal and episcopal succession It 
differed from the Roman Catholic, they held, by its greater fidehty to 
the way of the primitive Church, as being free from the ‘popular 
errors’ due to later corruption. The movement did, m fact, restore to 
the Church authonty, dogmatic precision (among those who have 
accepted these views), cathohcity, reverence for the sacraments, and a 
certam type of samdmess. 

The hymns m John Keble’s Christian Year are one of the firuits of 
this movement, but its most remarkable hterary consequence was 
Newman’s^ Apologia pro Vita Sua The immediate purpose of this 

^Jolm Henry Newman (1801-90) Fellow of Onel College, Oxford. 
Vicar of St Mary’s, to which was attached the living of Litdemore After a 
European tour in 183a, he returned to imtiate the Oxford or Tractanan Move- 
ment, that IS, a movement centred at Oxford and working through tracts. 
The Tracts for the Times were hy vanous wnters, who sought to secure for the 
Church of England a definite basis of disaplme and doctrme. Tract XC, an 
examination of the Thirty-nme Articles, by Newman, appeared m 1841. 
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work was to refute some improper allegations by Charles Kjngsley, 
by showing that the process of Newman’s conversion ongmated m 
his own thought and consaousness. The obvious smcerity and 
spirituality of the apologia vindicated him m the eyes of all fair- 
imnded readers, but these qualities alone would not have sufficed to 
raise the work so high among the great confessions of Christendom. 
The workings of a strange and subtle mind and of a conscience 
tender where most are mdmerent gives it a peculiar cachet Newman 
was a sceptic avid for dogma His analysis of the history and content 
of dogma was corrosive, but was compensated by a passionate sub- 
mission to authority He was impressed by Bishop Butler’s argument 
that, though the supreme truths cannot be known by exact demonstra- 
tion yet Aeir probability serves for certamty as a basis for action. 
Newman endeavoured to square the circle by afBrming that this 
probability could give rise also to mental certainty. He affirmed that 
there was an Anghcan dogma before he mquired mto its texts, and 
was surpnsed when his Cathohc interpretation of the Thirty-nine 
Articles was emphatically repudiated by the majority of his fellow- 
churclimen. To settle this doubt he clung more and more to the 
authonty of tradition, and his Instorical examination of primitive 
heresies convinced him that this tradition was embodied m the Roman 
Church. As He puts it, he was unable to overcome a ‘doubt’ in favour 
of the Roman position m his Anglican days, the ‘doubt’ grew and 
became preponderant; and conversion was complete when he had 
extmguished a ‘doubt’ still attachmg him to Anglicamsm This was a 
curiously negative procedure With conversion he found the infaUible 
authority he desired, but there is no evidence m the Apologia that he 
had overcome the doubts mspired by certain practices, notably the 
cult of the Virgm and the samts. 

Within the Roman communion Newman ranked as a ‘Liberal 
Cathohc’. He disliked the notion of papal mfelhbihty, and m his 
Scope and Nature of University Education lectures pronounced m the 
Cathohc Umversity in Dublin) he sought to guard agamst obscuran- 
tism m education Argumg that religion and saence cannot come mto 
conflict, except m so far as one or the other is misrepresented or mis- 
understood, he called for the greatest freedom of teaching and 

placed on the Articles, indeterminate in themselves, a consistently Catholic 
mterpretation This raised a storm of protest, and the Tracts were discontmued. 
Newman was received mto the Roman Church in 184.5 Cardmal. 1879 
Tracts^ 1833-41; On the Scope and Nature of University Education^ 1859, Apologia 
pro Vita Sua, 1864, Grammar of AssenU 1870 
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thouglit, but so co-ordinated through the umversity as to be ‘safe from 
the excesses and vagaries of mdividuals, embodied m institutions 
which have stood the trial and received thj sanction of ages, and 
administered by men who are supported by their consistency with 
their predecessors and with each omer’. 

This view, while it may be permanently true, was somewhat 
optmustic at that tune. The conflict between new knowledge and 
received opinion filled the Victorian Age with the hubbub of debate. 
Travellers extended our knowledge of the world objectively con- 
sidered, scientific theorists examined its inner structure; political 
economists and morahsts deducted conclusions which scandalized the 
average man. Behind aU this, the growth of wealth and material 
power favoured a materialistic mterpretation of experience, tacidy 
accepted m most departments even by the orthodox For this material- 
ism the authority of science was wrongly claimed, smce scientists 
rightly halted within the physical limits imposed by then premises. 
The growth of ideahstic philosophy at the close of tbe period was one 
symptom of the reaction provoked by such views, but there was more 
contemporary efficacy in the discordant protests of such men as 
Carlyle and Ruskm, who refused to accept self-interest^ or ‘utility* as 
sufficient explanations of human condua 

It was an age of rapid advance m geographical knowledge The 
precedmg centunes had revealed the shape of continents by chartmg 
their coasts, but Africa, America, Australia and much of Asia were 
still blanks on the maps Mungo Park^ opened this new age of land- 
ward exploration by tracmg the course of the River Niger, and 
distmgmshing it finally from the Nile The German, Alexander von 
Humboldt, proved to be the most famous of travellers in South 
America, but there were important consequences from the visits of 
the Englishmen Waterton, Bates and Darwm^ The first was an 
enthusiast for the Guianas, Bates ascended the Amazon m search of 
zoological specimens He explored 1,400 miles of the river, and 
collected 8,000 entomological specimens new to saence, and he is 
second only to Humboldt for descnptions of a tropical forest Darwin's 
Voyage of the Beagle is of double mterest; as a narrative of the surveymg 
voyage carried out in 1831-^ it contained important additions to 

1 Mungo Park (1771-1806). Travels m the Interior of Afitca, 1799 

® Charles Waterton (1782^1865) Wanderings m South America, 1825 

Henry Walter Bates (1825-1865), Naturalist on the Amazons, 1863 

Charles Robert Darwin (1809-81). Voyage of the Beagle, 1845 (and vanous 
reports, 1839-46), Ortgm of Species, 1859. 
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geological and zoological knowledge, but it was also the basis of bis 
later superstructure of the Origin of Species Thus biological research 
proved to be the strongest incentive for travel m Spanish America, 
but the revolt of the colomsts and the career of Bolivar were also 
followed with interest m Great Britain, and some of the leading 
adventurers left memoirs. 

In Africa the geographical puzzle of the age was to discover the 
sources of the Nile (smce Park had distinguished the Niger) and the 
Mountains of the Moon. This question was solved by Speke and 
Grant on the 28th July 1862 The full account of their expedition is 
given in Journal of the Discovery of the Source of the Nile; it is 

full, frank and attractively written Speke was mtroduced to African 
exploration by Burton,^ the discoverer of Lake Tanganyika, and it 
was Burton who, in consequence of a quarrel, chiefly opposed his 
revelations A greater fact th^ the Nile had been discovered, viz , the 
Great Rift Valley, which determmes the position of the African lakes 
and IS the connecting link between several phenomena observed m 
isolation by the explorers Burton was the most active of all travellers 
as well as a linguist of the first rank He published rapidly, too rapidly 
to give permanence to his wntmgs, and his style and character were 
harsh His first studies were of the Indus valley and Goa, and these 
were followed by his sensational Pilgrimage to AUMedinah and Mecca. 
This book combmes the interest of sound documentation from Arabian 
authors with an intensely personal record by the author. Next he trans- 
ferred his attention to Tanganyika, pubhshing the results in his First 
Footsteps in East Africa. In West Afnca he knew Dahomey and Abeo- 
kuta, he visited the uplands of Brazil and the battlefields of Paraguay; 
Syria and the Sinaitic peninsula were other scenes of his travels His 
version of the Arabian Nights is remarkable for its encyclopaedic 
knowledge of Moslem life, and m his life of Camoens and translation 
of the Lusiads he could draw on an unrivalled knowledge of the sites 
known to the poet. Lane® had pieceded him as a translator of the 
Arabian NightSy and m Modem Egyptians had produced an unexcelled 

^John Haiuimg Speke (1827-64) Journal of the Discovery of the Source of the 
Nile, 1863. 

^ Sir Richard Pranas Burton (1821-90) Setnde, 1851; Falconry in the Valley 
of the Indus, 1852; Pilgrimage to Al-^Medmah and Mecca, 1855, First Footsteps in 
East Africa, 1856; Lake Region of Central Africa, i860; Wanderings in West 
Africa, 1863, Letters from the Battlefields of Paraguay, 1870, Land of Mtdtan, 
1879, Thousand Nights and a Night, 1885-8 , Lusiads andLife of Camoens, 1880-1. 

® Edward William Lane (1801-76) Modern Egyptians, 1836, Arabian Nights, 
1838-41. 
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picture of life m the Near East. David Livingstone^ completed the 
African travels of his predecessors by discovermg the Victona Falls 
on the Zambesi, Lakes Ngami and Nyasa and the whole system of 
waters centrmg on Tanganyika. 

In Austraha the explorer’s problem was like that posed by Africa, 
but with more dangers and no proportionate rewards. The emptiness 
of the land, however, made an exceptional demand on white immigra- 
tion, and as a protest agamst haphazard methods Wakefield^ wrote his 
Letters from Sydney^ developmg his full theory of state-aided and 
controlled colonization m an appendix to his anonymous England and 
America, He took a prominent part m the settlement of Canterbury m 
New Zealand, and part of ]m correspondence on the subject was 
pubhshed after his death by his son At the odier end of the century, 
when contact was at last effected with the native mmd, there came 
mto bemg Spencer and Gillen’s® classical accounts of the Central 
Austrahans, which have been ever smce a pnmary document of 
anthropological science. Polar exploration was also a passion of the 
age, and gave such classics as Frankhn’s Journey to the Polar Sea ^ He 
died m the far north of Canada, having discovered the secret of the 
North-west Passage, which had been a principal object of English 
mariners smce the days of Queen Elizabeth. The search for FranJdm 
was contmued for over forty years, and itself is the subj*ect of a large 
literature. Akin to Arctic travel is vertical adventure among the high 
peaks Edward Whymper,® conqueror of the Matterhorn, Chimbo- 
razo and Cotopaxi, recorded his experiences m two great books 
These works are no more than excerpts from a great and fascmatmg 
hterature of travel which is one of the prune merits of the Victorian 
Age and of our own The reader cannot go wrong among such books ; 
whichever comes to his hand will have interest. The choice made 
depends chiefly on the subj’ect-matter, smce that work will give most 
pleasure which is nearest to the reader s special experience Absorption 
m the interest of the adventure generally makes the style lucid and 
^ David Livingstone (1813-73). Missionary Travels in South Africa^ 1857; 
Narrative of an Expedition to the Zambesi, iS 6 s, Last Journals, 1874, 

Sir Henry Morton Stanley (1840-1904) How I Found Lmngstone, 1872 
® Edward Gibbon Wakefield (1796-1862) Letters from Sydney, 1829; England 
and America, 1833, The Art of Colonization, 1833, Founders of Canterbury 
(correspondence, edited by his son), 1868 
® Sir Walter Baldwin Spencer (1860-1929), and F. J Gillen Native Tribes, 
1889; and Northern Tnbes of Central Australia, 1904 

* Sir John Franklin (1786-1847), Jowmcy to the Polar Sea, 1823, 1828 

* Edward Whymper (1840-1911). Scrambles among the Alps, 1871; Travels 
among the Great Andes, 1892. 
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lively, the matter speaks for itself When travel is not so remote, 
however, more is required from the author, who compensates by 
the mterest of personahty for want of newness of scene George 
Borrow is the great master of self-display. As we have seen, his work 
may be classified as novel based on autobiography or as romanticized 
travel Richard Ford^ was more objective m his Gatherings from Spatn^ 
which he enhvened by his own marked idiosyncrasies and prejudices 
The best work m this kind, however, was Kinglake’s^ Eothen, a book 
which has echpsed die vast bulk of its author’s History of the Crimean 
War. His subject was the Near East, and he dipped his brush m strong 
colour. It IS witty and sensitive, and the au&or had the fortune to 
encounter m Syria the eccentric and colourful Lady Hester Stanhope. 
She had kept house for her uncle, William Pitt, when that statesman 
was measuring his avd gemus against the mihtary ascendancy of 
Napoleon , and after his death she achieved a new authority among the 
Druses of Lebanon so firm that Ibrahim Pasha had to be assured of her 
neutrahty m his mvasion of Syria. 

The Victorian period was one of mtense activity m commerce, 
finance and industry. Various circumstances were espeaally favour- 
able to British efforts. The Industrial Revolution had given her a 
lead over Continental rivals, smce the most necessary materials were 
withm her shores Pohtical stabihty confirmed this lead As effort was 
not prevented firom meeting with success, the process seemed to 
conform to law, and the science (if such it be) of pohtical economy 
made great stndes m this its classic age, from Ricardo’s Principled to 
J. S Mill. Self-mterest was postulated as the leadmg, but not the only, 
motive It was called ‘enlightened self-mterest’ when there was need 
to distmgmsh it from shortsighted greed, and m so far as a man acted 
under its influence he could be deemed ‘economic man’. But from 
economic man the mmds of morahsts recoiled with horror. Carlyle 
and Ruskm were especially loud m their protests agamst the ‘dismal 
science’, and their attadb served to break down its ngidy. ‘Economic 
man’ was no longer a figure m Marshall’s^ Principles of Economics, m 
which the force of this cntidsm was allowed By the end of the 
century the range of the science had been mcreased through an 

^Rtdiard Ford (1796-1858) Handbook for Travellers m Spain, 1845, Gather- 
ings from Spam, 1846; Letters, 1905. 

* Alexander William Kmglake (1809-91) Bothen, 1844. History of the 
Crimean War, 1863-87 

3 David Ricardo (1772^1823). Principles of Political Economy and Taxation, 
1817 

^ Alired Marshall (1842-1924). Principles of Economics, 1890. 
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alliance with history, in such works as VinogradofFy Growth of the 
Manor and Maitland’s^ Domesday studies; but there was still no sign 
of the pohtical mterference which has, in the twentieth century, 
subordinated econoimc ‘laws’ to pohcy Closely associated with the 
classical economics was the growth of the Enghsh utihtarian philo- 
sophy, founded by Bentham and James Mill These precursors watched 
over the education of the latter’s son, John Stuart Mill,® who expoun- 
ded the doctrme m his essay on Utihtananism MiU’s style was one of 
great superficial lucidity, attractive and reasonable. It veiled 
unresolved contradictions of thought, which, though they dimmish 
the value of his doctrme, are due to a keener sympathy and openness 
of mmd than that of his predecessors. Thus, the greatest happmess 
prmciple (or the prmciple of the greatest happmess of the greatest 
number) does not estabhsh itself m his wntmgs, nor does he even 
ensure acceptance of the summum bonum of happmess however 
defined, but it does serve as a pomt of departure for the study of 
happmess as it affects human conduct The author completed his 
system by treatises on Logic and Pohtical Economy ^ both important m 
their trnie, but he attams his full stature m the essay On Liberty, to 
which his Subjection of Women is a special annex. It is curious to 
contrast the second chapter of Mill’s Ltkrfy with MUtori sAreopagitica, 
Both waters contend for the most absolute hberty of thought and 
discussion, and the Victorian is free firom the sectanan reservations of 
his predecessor. He seeks out and meets, more successfully than Milton 
does, the arguments for repression. One feels the steady glow of his 
humane purpose. Yet it is to Milton that the mmd returns for the 
defence of liberty, for Ivlilton’s style is embattled; the torrent and 
clangour of his mdignation stirs the heart to defend freedom, and 
does not merely move the reason (as with Mill) to approve. 

At the same time, mental exploration among the saences was 
proceedmg rapidly, with important consequences for Bntish thought. 
There were stnkmg advances in chemistry and physics, but the most 

1 Sir Paul Gavrilovitch Vinogradoff (1854-1925) Villainage m England^ 
1892, Growth of the Manor, 1905 

* Frederic ’William Maitland (1850-1906) Domesday Book and Beyond, 
1897, Township and Borough, 1898, Canon Law in England, 1898, English Law 
and the Renaissance, 1901, Life of Leslie Stephen, 1906, History of English Law 
(with Sir F Pollock), 1895 

*John Stuart Mill (1806-73) Logic, 1843; Principles of Political Economy, 
1848; Enfranchisement of Women, 1853, Cm Liberty, 1859, On Representative 
Government, 1861; Utilttarianism, 1863, Examination of Sir W. Hamilton's 
Philosophy, 1865; Auguste Comte and Positivism, 1865; Subjection of Women, 
iS 6 g; Autobiography, 1873; Three Essays on Religion, 1874. 
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revolutionaiy steps occurred m the domains of geology and biology 
Through the study of extinct lands of shells Sir Charles LyeU^ 
detemimed important ages m the formation of the earth’s crust, 
settmg up a geological time-frame mto which he fitted the human 
species He played a notable part m persuading Darwin^ to give to 
the world that abstract of his researches mto the origm of species 
which embodied the results of twenty years of close observation 
Daxwm had drawn up statements of his views m 1 842 and 1 844, but he 
preferred to carry on his mvestigations towards a magnum opus In 
June 1858 he was surprised to receive from an unknown correspon- 
dent, a field naturahst named Alfred Russel Wallace, a commumcation 
outlinmg the theory he had m mmd, and even takmg the same Essay 
on Population by Malthus as a startmg-pomt for his biological theory 
of the survival of the fittest Referrmg the matter to LyeU, the latter 
suggested that two papers shoidd be read to the Linnaean Society m 
July 1858, and that Darwm should pubhsh the heads of his researches 
as soon as possible Thus the Origin of Species appeared m November 
1859. It IS not an easy book to read, and yet it is a model of scientific 
address to the mtelhgent reader The matter is admirably marshalled, 
and lucid, straightforward, significant prose converts evidence mto 
conviction. The logic of the argument is, as Huxley remarks, the 
perfection of scientific logic. It is both mductive and deductive. 
Certam evidence suggested to Darwm the probabihty of certam laws ; 
assummg these laws to be valid, he deduced certam consequences 
which were duly confirmed by experiment The difficulty of the 
book is due to the dose attention which the writer demands from the 
reader. The generalizations are worked out m particular statements, 
whose umversal vahdity it is for the reader to recognize without 
further explanation. These statements are the condusions of mtncate 
observations and long experiments for which there is no place m this 
book They thus appear, at first sight, arbitrary, whereas they are 
really demonstrated to the full They constitute an imperishable 
element of the Origin of Species, which far excelled all previous 
treatises, and has never smce been surpassed as a collection of all the 
observations relevant to the problem of species. Darwm took over 
evolution from previous writers, but he gave it convmcmg evidence; 
and m some form or other, evolution has become a cardmal prmaple 
not only of biological explanations, but also of the humane branches 

^ Sir Charles Lyell (1797-1875). Principles of Geology, 1830-a Elements of 
Geolo^, iSzi, Antiquity of Man, 1863. 

* Chiles Robert Darwm Seep 139. 
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of learning The notion of a struggle for existence came from Malthus 
together with that of natural selection These and other terms belong 
to the Darwmian theory, which has been contested and modified 
Much misunderstandmg would have been avoided, however, if 
critics had noted that Darwm defined natural selection as ‘the mam, 
but not the exclusive, means of modification’ There is nothing m his 
work to exclude emendations of his theory The centre of the most 
violent controversy of its age, it is not at all controversial 
The combative spirit was that of Huxley ^ He had the dangerous 
gift of mcisive speech, and was not slow to chastise those who would 
prop up the ‘cosmogony of the semibarbarous Hebrew’ to oppose ‘the 
justice of scientific conclusions’ ‘Extmguished theologians (he wrote) 
lie about the cradle of every science as the strangled snakes beside 
that of Hercules, and history records that whenever science and 
dogmatism have been fairly opposed, the latter has been forced to 
retire from the lists, bleedmg and crushed, if not annihilated, scotched, 
if not slam ’ At about this time Newman had been assurmg an 
audience m Dublm that there could be no conflict between rehgion 
and science rightly conceived, and Huxley, mdeed, did not say 
otherwise The dogmatism he attacked was an unwarranted mtrusion 
of Ignorance mto the scientific domam under cloak of religion. 
Conversely, no one was more scrupulous m keepmg scientific state- 
ments withm the range of their own postulates It is the busmess of 
physical science to examme the materials out of which die world is 
made, and its affirmations will therefore be matenal, but those are 
misgmded who have acclaimed Huxley’s authority for philosophic 
materialism The philosophic consequences of the advance m the 
sciences were developed by Herbert Spencer^ He announced a 
doctrme of Progress. Progress he found to be a movement from the 
simple to the complex, mvolvmg mcreasmg differentiation of 
function In this way the solar system has evolved from an mdiscrimi- 
nate nebular matter, the earth has been covered with more and more 
layers, animal speaes have multiphed, soaety has distributed its 
powers and services, language and the arts have become more com- 
plex Progress is thus a natural law at work everywhere, and m our 
own experience The argument, however, covers some misstatements 

^Thomas Henry Huxley (1825-95) Assistant surgeon on HMS. Rattle- 
snake, 1846-50 President of the Royal Society, 1883 Retired 1885 Collected 
Essays, 1893 

^Herbert Spencer (1820-1903) System of Syndiettc Philosophy, 1862-96 
(including Psychology, 1855, and Sociology, 1876-96) , Progress, its Law and Cause, 
1852, On Education, 1B61 , Autobiography, 1904 
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and still more misunderstandings. The term could not be applied m 
the same sense m all cases, or, conversely, it would have to be so vague 
as to cease to give a direction to thinlsing The evidence for retro- 
gression IS Ignored, the contmual improvement of the species is too 
easily assumed Still, the Spencerian philosophy is a notable attempt 
to bring together coherently the new knowledge, and it is the last 
wholly English creation In the second half of the century the Oxford 
school attached philosophical thought to the study of the Greek 
classics, with Plato predominant, and to the commentary of the 
German ideahsts, Kant and Hegel The lifehne with Locke was 
shpped, the topics were more ana more removed from experience; 
the place allotted to historical exposition was greatly mcreased 
Spencer thus brought a great tradition to an end, and he opened up 
some subsidiary sciences His essays on Education made a plea for the 
study of science as most conducive to the wellbemg and entertain- 
ment of men of our day The facts of society have, as he wished, 
lodged the exact sciences firmly m the curriculum, but they have not 
removed the humanities which he wrongly reprehended His argu- 
ments lodged education itself as a subject for mtelhgent discussion m 
umversities and the pubhc forum He protested agamst history as a 
meaningless catalogue of names and dates, and advocated m its place 
the science of sociology Sociology - everythmg relatmg to men as 
social beings - has proved too wide a title to cover any single science; 
but history has broadened its borders to mclude, as it did m Ibn 
Khaldun’s day, the social record, and anthropology has arisen to 
perfect that record where the dates history requires are lackmg. 

Hugh Miller’s^ Old Red Sandstone brought geology withm the 
reach of the average reader who, if he lived m Scotland, could find m 
him an entertainmg and mstructive guide, making well-known spots 
full of novel mstruction His style was based on Bacon and Addison, 
and his knowledge began at the practical level of a journeyman stone- 
mason The tradition of White of Selbome was earned forward by 
Richard Jefferies,^ author of Wild Life in a Southern County) and other 
collections of essays m natural history. 

The voices of two essayists, or rather three, were loud m protests 
against the teachings of the economists, utihtanans and materiahsts. 
The third was Matthew Arnold, whose particular enemy was the 

iHugh Miller (i8o2-5<5) Stonemason of Cromarty Old Red Sandstone) 
1841, My Schools and Schoolmasters, 1854, Testimony of theRocks, 1857 

* Richard Jeffenes (1848-87). The Gamekeeper at Home, 1878, Wild Life tn a 
Southern County, 1879, The Story of My Heart, 1883 
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‘philistine', the moneyed boor who despises culture There is moral 
mdignation m his writing, but, as it is closely allied to his poetry, we 
have noticed it m another place The other two were Carlyle and 
Ruskm ; two prophets vehement in denouncing their age, upon whom 
postenty has taken the iromcal revenge of regarding them as typical 
Victorians and makmg them too the subjects of expostulation This 
has been particularly true of Ruskm ^ The cult of the sham Gothic m 
architecture has been laid to his charge, and his name is anathema to 
those who proclaim the beauty of functional buildmg. For this there 
IS some justification Ruskm spoke with authority about the arts m 
England, and yet he has httle artistic cntiasm In the Seven Lamps of 
Architecture, for mstance, he drops the modem reader at the threshold 
of the book, by proclaiming that walls and roof are ‘buildmg', but 
needless additions are ‘architecture' A clue to his meanmg is given 
later, when he msists that a mouldmg, for mstance, should be con- 
tmued with equal care where it passes out of the spectator's sight, 
not that by so domg there is an aesthetic gam, but as a test of honesty. 
He is, m fact, a moralist, and the quahties he fods m great architecture 
are ethical, not aesthetic The lecture on books entitled Sesame 
provides, probably, the most satisfactory mtroduction to Ruskm It is 
short, and so avoids repetition and the ampler meanders of his thought 
The subject, too, is more withm everyone's expenence Books afford 
mtercourse with the mighty dead, who teach not merely truth, but 
righteousness Had his audience frequented them (he thundered) 
they would not have proved despisers of literature, science, art, nature 
and compassion There is but little leaven of nghteousness m the 
national lump This tone of moral mdignation was, perhaps, the 
only one that could gam a hearmg for art-criticism at a tune when 
aesthetic appreaation would have been brushed aside as trivial It 
did assign a degree of importance to art and the artist m the days when 
Spencer supposed that art was merely a replica of some better thing 
existmg m nature, upon which the scientist was best fitted to judge by 
his superior knowledge of natural objects Cultivatmg an opposite 
obtuseness to Spencer's, Ruskm would not be at peace with political 
economists or applied scientists m such matters as trams and tunnels. 

The other apocalyptic figure, Thomas Carlyle,® was more extrava- 

ijohn Ruskm (1819-1900) Modern Painters, 1843-60, Seven Lamps of Archi- 
tecture, 1849, Stones of Venice, 1851-53, Unto thisLast, 1862, Sesame and Lillies, 
1865, Ethics of the Dust, 1866, Crown of Wild Olive, 1866, Fors Clavigera, 
X871-84.; Munera Pulveris, 1872, etc 

® Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881) Life of Schiller, 1825; Sartor Resartus 
(in Fraser's Magazine, 1833-4), 1838, Essays, 1839-57, Chartism, 1840; French 
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gant and more subtle than Ruskm It is less easy to shake him off He 
commenced writmg as one like unto Southey and his whimsicality 
resembles Lamb, if facetiousness may take the place of playfulness In 
Sartor Resartus he came out with a new style facetious, rugged, 
clamant, ejaculatory He was determmed to call attention to moral 
issues at all cost In the supposed memoirs and lucubrations of the 
German Teufelsdrockh, the philosopher of clothes, he found a means 
of amusmg and exasperatmg his readers, as he vociferated his doctrme 
of silence and work He attacked utilitarians and economists, and 
proclaimed, m the teeth of saence, the reality of miracle He opposed 
to evolution and progress the notion of the cataclysmic m history, 
and to democracy he opposed his Heroes and Hero-- Worship. He 
renewed respect for a great Englishman m Oliver CromwelVs Letters 
and Speeches, and he too readily palliated the crimes of Frederick II 
of Prussia m his History of Frederick the Great His French Revolution 
gave him ample opportumty to ride the whirlwmd, amid striking 
personahties and fantastic catastrophes Its conclusions are open to 
unlimited revision, but the book cannot be replaced It is a triumph of 
style The writhmg, twisted sentences defy all rules of composition and 
nse to be a more telhng rhetoric The ejaculations and rapid transi- 
tions keep the whole whurhng scene vividly present to the imagma- 
tion, facetiousness, edged with grim desperation, becomes more 
tragic than tragedy, which has its reserves and decencies There can be 
nothing to equal Carlyle’s narrative of the takmg of the Bastille and 
the deaths of Marat and Robespierre, and his account must stand, for 
Its breath-catching actuality, beside whatever other account may be 
firamed on the same or a different mterpretation of the facts 
In Carlyle history was umted to prophecy, but there were other and 
more peaceable historians who made this period one of the great ages 
of British historical writmg. Only a rough notion can be given of this 
wealth by the mention of some outstandmg names Unlie our con- 
temporaries, they treated history as an art, but the art felt more and 
more the pressure of science and m the end capitulated to the demand 
for documents. When our period opened this was one branch of 
the art of politics The Liberalism no less than the leammg of Grote^ 
informed his masterly History of Greece Macaulay^ was supreme 
Revolution, 1837^9, Heroes and Hero-Worship, 1841, Past and Present, 1843, 
Oliver CromwelVs Letters and Speeches, 1845, Latter-Day Pamphlets, 1850, 
Life of Sterling, i%si. History of Frederick the Great, 1858-65 
^ George Grote (1794-1871) History of Greece, 1846-56 
* Thomas Babmgton Macaulay (1800-59) Lays (f Ancient Rome, 1842, 
Essays, 1843, History, 1848-55 
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in this manner Never has Clio had so dazzlmgly versatile a suitor His 
memory was phenomenal He read by paragraphs, and had at his 
command the minutest details of memoirs, relations and letters, 
which he could combme at will to give scenes of unequalled livelmess 
The great canvas of Charles II*s deathbed, mserted in the History of 
England, is justly celebrated Macaulay was happy to be comph- 
mented on writmg something as excitmg as a novel Not only are the 
mam facts there m clear array, but the words, gestures, movements 
and positions of a crowd of figures are studied m their due perspec- 
tive and all thoroughly authenticated The period he chose to illus- 
trate was the ‘Glorious Revolution’, that is, the deposition of James 11 
and the estabhshment of constitutional monarchy by the great Whig 
clans It was an event of great moment for the history of Bntish 
liberty, and Macaulay summoned up all his astomshmg resources to 
do It justice He had no divided behef The Whigs were right and the 
Tories wrong, the Whigs brought liberty and the Tories advocated 
tyranny So thorough was his partisanship that he scarcely needed to 
advocate his faction’s cause, and this was the easier smce the actual 
course of events was shaped by the Whigs, who thus receive the 
approbation that history awards to the successful Of another 
mterpretation of the same facts there is no suspicion m Macaulay’s 
brilhant, confident prose Yet the facts are as he has established them, 
and their arrangement cannot be more lively More judicious writers 
merely fail to gam the ear of their readers, smce they seem to cavil 
rather than to correct One simply caimot remember a word of what 
they say ^ What Macaulay mtends is engraved on the mmd by his 
short, stabbmg clauses which combme mto sentences long and short, 
accordmg as they serve to stir the emotions or drive home a con- 
clusion A subtle management of the nouns almost does away with 
the need for grammatical particles between sentences, and the use of 
proper names both enlivens the text and converts all abstracts mto 
concretes A gay and dashmg use of encyclopaedic leammg - which 
Macaulay attributed to his famous schoolboy - is convmcmg advo- 
cacy and a stiff rampart agamst opposition. It appears m the Essays 
applied not only to politico, but also to hterary themes Among the 
essays there are many fine and many presumptuous thmgs His Milton 
IS a magnificent appraisement, and his attack on Montgomery a 
demolition without parallel His weakness and strength both appear 
m his tour de force upon Boswell’s Johnson Too good a man of letters 
not to appreciate at its full value Boswell’s achievement, and too rigid 
a Whig to sympathize with mmds so unlike his own, he devised the 
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explanation that Boswell’s biography is so great precisely because its 
writer was so petty an explanation clearly untenable, but argued with 
amazing cogency. Macamay devised for India a code of laws which 
was an mgemous reduction of the Enghsh common law He made a 
plan for Indian education which was mtended to be "an application of 
sound Liberal prmaples’ The intention was generous, but it took no 
account of the qmte different aspirations of the Indian peoples, it was 
another example of Macaulay’s self-assurance As well as this insensi- 
tiveness to values outside his code, we find in him a certain mcapacity 
for poetry His Lays of Ancient Rome and his Armada are thmgs known 
to every schoolboy for their vigorous rhetoric and prosodical skill, 
but they m no way enrich the imagination 
Dean Milman,^ the histonan of the Jews and of Latm Christianity, 
and Finlay,^ the historian of Byzantme Greece, hold their places rather 
better than Freeman,^ the apostle of the umty of history He proposed 
to demonstrate this umty m the History of Sicily ^ smce many races and 
cultures played their parts m that one island But the tale is disjomted, 
he did better with the more limited theme of the Norman Conquest 
Though he did not ascend so far as manuscript sources. Freeman 
performed an essential service by msisting on the use of the best 
authorities Not so Buckle,^ whose History of Civilization is remarkable 
for Its wide sweep and bold thesis The great contemporary generaliza- 
tions of biologists tempted him to propound general laws for progress 
and retrogression m human societies He held that society, like other 
hvmg thmgs, might be variable in the particular but subjected to 
strict law m the mass, differences of climate, soil, food and natural 
aspects he beheved were bound to produce a cumulative effect on the 
several peoples, and to these he added the effects of a constant advance 
of mental activity Froude® recognized the stimulatmg quahty of this 
work as well as its inconclusiveness m a celebrated lecture on The 
Science of History. To Froude, history offered, not a scientific thesis, 

^ Henry Hart Milman (1791-1868) History of the Jews, 1830, History of 
Christianity to the Abolition of Paganism, 1840, History of Latin Christianity, 1855 
* George Finlay (1799-1875) Greece under the Romans, 1844, History of the 
Byzantine and Greek Empires, 1854, Greece under the Ottoman and Venetian 
Domination, 1856, History of the Greek Revolution, 1861 
^Edward Augustus Freeman (1823-92) Norman Conquest, 1867-79, William 
Rufus, 1 882 , History of Sicily, 1891-4 Professor of Modem History at Oxford 
Henry Thomas Buckle (1821-62) History of Civilization, 1857-61 
® James Anthony Froude (1818-94) Professor of Modem History at Oxford, 
1892 History of England, 1856-70, Short Studies on Great Subjects, 1867-83; 
The Spanish Story of the Armada, 1892, English Seamen, 1895, Lectures on the 
Council of Trent, 1896 Also wntmgs on Caesar, Luther, Carlyle, Bunyan 
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nor even political lessons It was a drama of persons and events, as 
undidactic as Homer or Shakespeare, but like them capable of yield- 
mg manifold lessons accordmg to the perceptiveness of the reader. 
Hence his style is supremely colourful and dramatic, as were also the 
subjects which he preferred to describe The age of the Reformation 
and the Tudors was marked by stnkmg characters and dramatic 
contrasts, and Froude (after a brief profession of impartiality) plunges 
gaily mto the fray on behalf of those he favours Thus he is on Luther’s 
side agamst Erasmus, and on behalf of both of them against the 
Papacy, m his Times of Erasmus and Luther {Short Studies on Great 
Subjects), and the contrast he allows himself to draw between the 
samtlmess of the thirteenth-century Cathohc Church and the corrup- 
tions of the fifteenth is as vivid and effective as it is illfounded m fact 
His style made him a consummate historical lecturer He is most 
adequate when dealmg with men of his own dashmg type, as in 
English Seamen in the Sixteenth Century There is partisanship also and 
a strong sense of the dramatic m John Richard Green’s^ Short History 
of the English People, exercised on behalf not of picturesque persons, 
but of the growth of liberty m the commonweal 

These sturdy and varied prejudices cause Victorian historical 
wnting to be very much ahve One feels the thrust and parry of 
partisan feelings not unhke those which went to the making of the 
real events But m the end, the impartial analysts were destined to 
triumph m the work of S R Gardiner ^ Notbmg has so divided 
Englishmen as the topic of the Puntan revolution, which has left 
separate churches, opposition of castes, and the memories of a civd 
war and a dethronement Gardiner proved that it could be treated 
dispassionately by the many volumes of his History of England, 
covermg the years from 1603 to 1660 They are exhaustive and 
philosophical, grounded on the minutest research, fair and shrewd, 
but cold Widi him there stands, at the dose of one epoch of histoncal 
writing and the opening of a new, the imposing figure of Bishop 
Stubbs ^ His great work was the Constitutional History of England, 

1 John Richard Green (1837-83) Short History of the English People, 1874, 
History of the English People, 1877-80 

* Samuel Rawson Gardmer (1829-1902) History of England from the Accession 
of James I to the Outbreak of the Civil War, History of the Great Civil War 
History of the Commonwealth and the Protectorate 

®Wi]liam Stubbs (1825-1901) Lectures on Medieval and Modem History 
Registnm Sacrum Angltcanum, 1857, Constitutional History of England, 1874-8, 
Select Charters, 1870 Editions of Roger of Hoveden, William of Malmesbury, 
etc Bishop of Chester, 1884, of Oxford, 1889 
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supported by his Select Charters, but fully as important are the nme- 
teen volumes which he edited for the Rolls Series of ‘Chronicles and 
Memorials’ In these the clearmg of the foundations for Instory proves 
more important than the structure itself History had become a 
saence, not as reveahng natural ‘laws’, but as a system of scrupulously 
tested statements Less legitimately, it had become a science by a 
certam fallmg off m literary art 

The works of Vmogradoff and Maitland, mentioned above, foun- 
ded economic history Dean Stanley’s^ Memorials of Canterbury are a 
smgularly attractive contnbution to local history, where this has a 
national significance Symonds and Pater concerned themselves with 
aesthetics and the Italian Renaissance, and Mame^ with Ancient Law 
Justm M‘Carthy’s History of Our Own Times was a brilliant and 
dehghtful account of Viaona’s reign® From Bagehot’s English 
Constitution the historical element was carefully excluded It was his 
object to describe that orgamsm as he found it actually operatmg m 
the years 1865-6, at which time it had no democratic parallels outside 
the Umted States Bagehot^ was careful not to confuse actual power 
with established forms, he avoided doctrmaire speculations on, for 
instance, the supposed checks and balances of the different organs of 
government Penetratmg to the reality belimd the form, he found 
that the English constitution was grounded m the Cabmet system, 
with Its definite but not mcompatible party cleavages and co-operative 
relations to the legislature The function of the Crown he supposed to 
be dignified only m effect, whereby it served as a magnet for popular 
support of the system, and m the Second Chamber he saw the 
beneficient workings of delay and revision His thought is bold and 
stimulatmg, and his exposition luad. If some of his views may be 

^ Arthur Penrhyn Stanley (1815-81) Dean of Westminster Life of Arnold, 
1844; Sermons and Essays on the Apostolic Age, 1847, Smai and Palestine, 1856, 
Lectures on the Eastern Church, 1861, Memorials of Canterbury, 1854, Memorials 
of Westminster Abbey, 1S6S, History of the Jewish Church, 1863-5, 1876 

* John Addmgton Symonds (1840-93) Study of Dante, 1872, Studies of the 
Greek Poets, 1873-6, Renaissance m Italy, 1875-86 

Walter Horatio Pater (1839-94) Studies in the History of the Renaissance, 
1873, Manus the Epicurean, 1885, Imaginary Portraits, 1887; Appreciations, 1889, 
Plato and Platonism, 1893 

Sur Henry James Sumner Maine (1822-88) Ancient Law, 1861, Village 
Communities, 1871 , etc 

® Justm McCarthy (1830-1912) Dear Lady Disdain, 1875, Donna Quixote, 
1879; History of Our Own Times, 1879-97, History of the Four Georges, 1884- 
1901 

* Walter Bagehot (1826-77) English Constitution, 1867, Literary Studies, 
1879, Economic Studies, 1880 
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questioned and all are subject to the mutabihty of the pohtical 
organism itself, his broad, sane appraisement of the constitution at a 
significant moment does not run the risk of losing its documentary 
v2ue 

Lastly, It is to be recorded that the Victorian period was the Silver 
Age of British oratory There was still sufficient unity m pohtics and 
religion to give pattern to rhetoric, though there was less homo- 
geneity than m the eighteenth century Keble’s assize sermon on 
National Apostasy, preached at Oxford, had mighty repercussions 
Dean Stanley attained to the perfection of cathedral oratory, and the 
Nonconformist, C H Spurgeon, revived the racmess of Latimer’s 
prose There was a profusion of set debates m Parliament, and the 
questions at issue were pohtical and ethical rather than techmcal 
There was also substantii agreement as to style, it was only at the 
end of the century that the grand manner was shed under the hail of 
blows from Joseph Chamberlam’s more incisive style Not all 
famous speeches survive m prmt, and those of the Victorian Age 
must be studied m anthology. They are then found to be both 
homogeneous and varied Gladstone excelled all orators in the moral 
earnestness he infused into his sometimes dismgenuous policies, his 
rival, Disraeh, concealed statesmanlike mtention belimd a battery of 
flouts and jeers Wit and passion mingled in Daniel O’Connell’s 
appeal for Catholic Emancipation, Macaulay’s speech on Copyright 
was a tour deforce based on his amazmg memory for literature, John 
Bnght, battling agamst the declaration of war m 1853, combmed the 
punty of Biblical English with Miltomc sonorities ^ 


^ A useful conspectus of Bntish political oratory from Burke to Gladstone is 
given in the anthology of Selected English Speeches, edited by E R Jones, m 
‘The World’s Classics* (Oxford Umversity Press) 
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13. POETRY AND THE DRAMA 

POETRY 

The last years of the nineteenth century resounded to vaned and 
sometimes strikmg melodies. The languid harmonies of the decadents 
were drowned by the clangour of Rudyard Kipling’s excessively 
military band. George Meredith, Thomas Hardy, Robert Bridges 
and A E Housman competed for a hearmg, and although the new 
music had not the rich assurance which glowed through the works of 
the Viaonan poets, there was no doubt that the poets of the nmeties, 
foUowmg their separate paths, were pressing onward, and that they 
were not content to repeat as they went the old songs that had inspired 
and cheered their fathers 

With one or two exceptions the new writers did not possess the 
stamina of their literary ancestors They were more hardly beset by 
doubt and fears Of course, it must not be supposed that a new order 
of poets suddenly sprang up with brand-new equipment at the end of 
the nineteenth century and that no more poetry was written m the 
old tradition Of the later nmeteenth-century poets, Browning and 
Swinburne, in particular, bad their disciples The brusquerie of the one 
and the magnificent harmomes of the other were palely reproduced by 
numerous minor adherents m the nineties and later 

In 1892 the first Book of the Rhymers* Club was published. Two years 
later a second followed it Among the contributors were four poets 
whose work has come to be assoaated almost exclusively with this 
penod They were Lionel Johnson (1867-1902), Ernest Dowson 
(1867-1900), Arthur Symons (1865-1945) and Richard le GaHienne 
(1866-1947) Alike melancholy, decorative and mannered, though 
the last-named was given to a kind of airy triflmg not often successful, 
these poets, with Oscar Wilde, whose only important poem is the 
Ballad of Reading Gaol (1898), wrote what has come to be known as the 
poetry of the Decadence. 
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It would not be unfair to say that these writers were subject more to 
the mhuences of literature than of life Dowson’s Cynara has been 
heavily anthologized His little play. The Pierrot of the Minute, is 
graceful and charmingly done Symons’s translations from the French 
represent the crown of his poetical achievement Johnson was the 
most thoughtful and smcere of the group, whose literary reputation 
was at Its height m their lifetime Two poets who wrote with a 
strongly Catholic strain are Coventry Patmore (1823-96) and Francis 
Thompson (1859-1907) Patmore is an mterestmg and uneven writer, 
who chose to smg the pleasures of a happy domestic life His Angel in 
the House (1854-6), a novel m verse, is ms greatest popular success, but 
Unknown Eros, a series of odes, shows him at his best Francis Thomp- 
son, drawmg freely on the hturgy of the Church for his imagery, is 
now best known for his long devotional poem The Hound of Heaven 
(1893), which clearly shows ms debt to Crashaw and other seventeenth- 
century poets It shows, too, their tendency to drop suddenly mto 
bathos The romantic circumstances of his life added to the appeal 
which his poems made. His essay on Shelley is a strikmg piece of 
literary appreciation Two other rehgious poets, prot6g6s of Robert 
Bridges, were Richard Watson Dixon (1833-1900), also known as a 
church historian, and Digby Mackworth Dolben (1848-67) Dixon 
was at his best m the short lyric Dolben was too young when he 
died to have realized the marked promise which his verses show 
As a poet Thomas Hardy was a strong mdividualist It is probable 
that he was influenced by Brownmg’s Dramatic Monologues, but m his 
poems he concerned himself again and agam with the iromes and 
satirical aspects of life. He wrote hundreds of poems, which might, m 
no disrespectful spirit, be called anecdotal. The reader may find 
Hardy’s poetry angular and repellent at first but love for it grows 
with readmg, and it is shot through with a lyncal stram which some- 
times em erges m full and unalloyed beauty Neither in form nor theme 
was he sentimental and this perhaps explams the mcreasmg attention 
which has been paid to his poetry m the present unsentimental age 
Greatest of his works and the greatest poetical achievement of the 
c^itury is his epic drama, The Dynasts (1904-8). This remarkable 
combmation of poem and historical drama, with beautifully written 
stage directions, was not intended for performance The conception 
and presentation are entirely Hardy’s own It may be said at once that 
The Dynasts lacks grace, smce Hardy was never a graceful writer, but 
It has perspective, present throughout its hundred and thirty scenes, 
a most vivid depiction of Europe during the Napoleonic wars, and 
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an unrivalled portrayal of England and the English, urban and rtural, 
under the stress of a great conflict He knew his countrymen and 
women and he had thoroughly assmnlated a vast mass of historical 
matenal, which is digested and inserted unobtrusively mto place, as 
the tremendous drama is unfolded without haste and -without the 
slightest unnecessary digression Hardy had not been an architect m 
his youth for nothmg The seemly proportions of The Dynasts form 
one of Its outstanding ments 

A commentary of the human scene is furnished by the ‘over-world’, 
the Spirits of the Years, the Pities, the Spirits Smister and Iromcal 
The author claims for these that they are ‘contnvances of the fancy 
merely* Their comments, m verse, are not always among the author’s 
happiest poetic mventions 

In his stark, uniUusioned view of life, Hardy resembled the great 
Greek writers He is still too near to us for his work to be judged m 
proper perspective, but it is certam that it has appeared to grow m 
stature and significance -with the passmg of the years 

There is some similarity between The Dynasts and two of the poetic 
dramas of C M Doughty (1843-1926), the author of the great ^abta 
Deserta For Doughty, hterature had ceased with the work of Spenser, 
whose influence, with that of the Authorized Version, is perceptible 
m his gnarled and difficult verse style 

In The Cliffs, ‘a drama of the time’ (1909), Britam is mvaded by the 
Persamans Men land from a balloon and kill a Crimean veteran. The 
Clouds (1912) shows England with the Eastlanders part masters of the 
country ‘Air-wolves’ are prevalent. England’s rulers are unprepared 
This IS a tragic picture which has the stuff of prophecy m it If 
Doughty’s style was not so forbiddmg he would have many readers 
now 

Robert Badges (1844-1930) was always a scholar, but he never 
forgot that he was first of all a man A tireless experimenter in the 
theory and use of metre, m reformed spelhng, pronunaation, and 
‘pure Enghsh’, by a strange irony he roused the ire of the popular 
press some time after lus appointment as Poet Laureate m 1913 
because he did not wnte commemorative odes on state occasions. 
Actuated always by a strong sense of what was fittmg and dignified, 
on a visit to the United States he refused to talk to the reporters and 
he did not fail to appreciate the subsequent headlines m the New York 
newspapers, ‘King’s Canary Refuses to Chirp’ He could afford to 
laugh, since few English poets have sung as beautifully and melodiously 
as he has done in his Shorter Poems, lyrics which axe firmly set m the 
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crown of our literature It is by these, above all, that he will continue 
to be known and appreciated He had an acute eye and a relevant pen 
for natural manifestations Ehs last great work, The Testament of 
Beauty (1929), is convincingly named, as Bridges was a lover and 
poetical chronicler of beauty all his life, but it is not to be compared m 
literary importance with many of Bndges’s other poems Its wide 
popularity, on publication, when many editions were sold, was due 
almost entirely to the author’s eminence and to the fact that he was 
eighty-five when it appeared The British pubhc has always applauded 
Grand Old Men, whether they excel in sport, politics, literature or m 
anythmg else which brmgs themmto prommence 
Many pages of the poem are really brilhant talk, loosely versified. 
No one could have better expressed these thoughts m admirable prose 
than their author, whose excellence as a prose writer is undemable, as 
such masterpieces as his Memoir of Dolben, his Three Friends and his 
essay on the poetry of Keats clearly show 
Bridges is a poet m the great Enghsh tradition, stem, smcere, gifted 
with gemus His code and standards were high He experimented 
tirelessly and sometimes mistakenly, always in pursmt of the best. 
Now he has his place and it is among the great writers of the lyric. 
His best work is to be found m the five books of Short Poems and in 
New Poems 

Evidence of a change of method m the work of Wilham Butler 
Yeats (1865-1939) is shown by the fact that Yeats, who published his 
first book of verse m 1886, and won acclaim with the Wanderings of 
Otsm m 1889, earned the esteem of the very young poets before his 
death m 1939 In the meantime, he became the leading figure of the 
Irish literary revival, surpassmg Synge, whose plays had at first 
received more attention Synge was pre-eminendy a dramatist. Yeats 
was always primarily a poet, even m his work for the stage 
in his youth he got to know the peasantry of Shgo and was fasci- 
nated by their tales and legends. This early contact stimulated his 
desire to explore Irish history and myth, and the results of his 
researches, blended with a knowledge of eastern theology and philo- 
sophy, were magically transmuted mto the cool and radiant melodies 
of his poems These are always mdmdual. He read widely among the 
French poets, but whatever learning he acquired he moulded and 
shaped to suit his own purpose He was always master of his material. 
He accepted or rejected with a sure confidence m his own powers as a 
poet, and although he tended, as he grew older, to work on themes 
which were mcreasmgly remote firom human experience, he could 
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always compel attention and affection by sheer poetical accomplish- 
ment The appeal of his work is so wide that it belongs not merely to 
Ireland but to poetry itself Begmnmg with an element that was 
predommantly decorative and melodious - The Lake Isle of Inntsfree 
is the outstandmg example of what he could do m this kmd - he 
came gradually to reject all ornament and embelhshment until he 
made a new music which satisfied his needs by substitutmg austerer, 
graver harmonies, fashioned from the wealth of beliefs and images 
which his mmd contamed, and expressed with a simplicity and a 
reliance upon words m everyday use that prove him to be, m the 
fullest and finest sense of the term, a poet His pursmt of beauty was 
as unswerving and determmed as that of Bridges, though he was not 
sustamed by a religion from which he never deviated He was the 
eternal seeker to whom beauty presented itself at different penods of 
his life m varymg phases, which were mspired by the lore or philo- 
sophy m which he was steepmg himself at the time They never 
affected the patina of his verse He knew exactly what he wanted to do 
as a poet and almost always was able to do it In The Rose (1893) and 
The Wind Among the Reeds (1899) will be found the best examples of 
his earher style The Wild Swans at Cook (1919), Michael Robartes and 
the Dancer {1921), The Tower {192^)^ and The Winding Stair and Other 
Poems (1933) show his later method An admirable summary of Yeats’s 
work has been given by Frank Swinnerton m The Georgian Literary 
Scene It was written before the poet died* ‘But though the subjects 
vary, the voice is ever the same, a smgmg voice, the voice of one who 
hstens for faery horns and sometimes thmks that he hears them, 
or that if they are not the horns of faery they may almost equally well 
be the voice of the spirit or a message from the stars, so long as it is 
agreed that they come from another world than ours. To all these 
possibilities he would offer his mmd, at once credulous and sceptical; 
for he is a man of logical imagmation, and not of lUogical dogma, and 
will submit his mteUect to anythmg fiiner than mtellect, so long as he 
may after his investigation of its properties turn away to somethmg 
else.’ 

Among his numerous prose works mention must be made of the 
Collected Essays (1924), and of the autobiographical Reveries over 
Childhood and Youth (1915) and The Trembling of the Veil (1922). 

It is convement to mention here Yeats’s contemporary, George 
Wilham Russell {1867-1935), who, as wrote some good lyrics A 
man of varied guts, as a poet he showed obvious general excellence 
but did not write any poem which became current com James 
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Stephens (1882-1950), another Irishman, began with two books of 
slight and delightful poems, showmg distmct individuality and 
promise of greatness, but he wrote htde afterwards and nothing 
comparable to them m merit 

Before retummg to the mam stream of Enghshpoetry it is necessary 
to turn to other poets who lived about the end of the nmeteenth 
century and whose work deserves notice James Thomson (1834-82) 
is best known by a long, despairmg poem, The City of Dreadful 
Night (1874), winch reads as though it had been hammered out with 
difiEculty and is almost forgotten now in happier moments he was 
capable of better writmg, as m Weddah and Om-eUBonam and The 
Naked Goddess, 

William Ernest Henley (1849-1903) was also a London poet who 
was well known as a journalist and editor and as the collaborator with 
R L Stevenson m three plays His verses are bright and rmgmg, full 
of movement and colour In In Hospital he turned his own expenence 
to use and presented a number of portraits m verse It was a new 
mode, but much of it is more nearly allied to journalism than to 
poetry London Voluntaries, more consaously poetical, is less successful. 
His best work, the unambitious and altogether charmmg Arabian 
Nights* Entertainment, is a delightful reconstruction of ms boyish 
pleasure m that great chronicle of oriental magic It is cunous that 
Rudyard Kiplmg's debt to Henley has not been more widely recog- 
nized John Davidson (1859-1909), a strange, rare mixture of poet- 
publicist, who wrote some good ballads, was also a London poet His 
best work is his Fleet Street Eclogues (i 893-6) 

The great obstacle to the populanty of T E Brown’s (1830-97) 
verses is his free use of the Manx dialect Brown was mterested m 
nature, m simple folk, and m expressmg himself honestly and 
mdividually He had a mystic strain in him The merits of his verse 
are considerable, but he lacked a sense of proportion The Fo*csle 
Yams, Epistola ad Dakyns, and some of the short lyncs are fairly 
representative of his large output 

Wilfred Scawen Blunt (1840-1922) was a man who craved adven- 
ture. Writmg poetry and breedmg Arab horses were only two of his 
many mterests. Like Landor, who also possessed a fiery tempera- 
ment, Blunt could write lyncs beautifully conceived and shaped. He 
could also write poetry which bears the stamp of his own unruly 
moods. The Love Songs of Proteus (1880) owe something to Byron 
Esther (i 892), a story told m a sonnet sequence, has speed and humour 
strangely mingled with its beauty. 
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Lord Alfred Douglas (1870-1945) wrote some good sonnets and 
lyrics which do not Imger m the mind because they lack the memor- 
able htie and are sometimes mspired by art rather than by life and 
experience His Collected Poems (1919) are impressive They reveal a 
sensitive poet with marked techmcal ability 

Three writers of polite and urbane verse, Austm Dobson (1840- 
1921), Andrew Lang (i 844-1912) and Sir Edmund Gosse (i 849-1928), 
all worked withm clearly defined limits, and withm these limits 
Dobson achieved great success The eighteenth century fascmated 
him and he absorbed its atmosphere m art and books so fully that m 
the ballade and other contemporary verse forms he was entirely at 
home For this reason his work is read and appreciated now 

The swift, pictonal, joumahstic approach which Henley used m 
some of his verses is seen much more highly and skilfully developed 
m the verse of Rudyard Kipling (1865-1936) He always spoke of his 
Verse’ and there is no doubt that the greater part of his output should 
come under that headmg His verses are terse, muscular, slangy and 
vibrant with strong feeling He had great enthusiasms - the Empire, 
India and Sussex among them He was keenly mterested m machtnes 
and the men who tended them He loved the sea and wrote magnifi- 
cently about It He was a visionary whose mmd pierced far mto the 
future and who seemed to be in constant communication with the 
dun and distant past, which came alive for him at his almost casual 
evocation He was a bom writer, whose childhood and early life m 
India seem to have made life for him all blazmg light or inky darkness 
It IS the sunslime rather than the colour of the East that strikes the 
reader of his verse and stones, and he wrote always at a full pitch of 
mtensity peculiar to himself and not achieved by any other English 
wnter He was a fearless wnter who chose his subjects because they 
came naturally to ham, and although he became weary and more 
manneied as he grew older, there are five books of verse which cannot 
be Ignored These are Barrack-Room Ballads (1892), The Seven Seas 
(1896), The Five Nations (1903), Songs from Books (1912) and The 
Years Between (i9X9)‘ The fightmg soldier, the engineer, India, the 
peaceful English countryside, the tremendous trust which had 
devolved upon the British people - these are only some of the matters 
which occupied his pen. He has often been accused of jingoism, but 
supporters and accusers alike are more to be blamed for this than 
Kiplmg should have been. His love of country and Empire was not 
uncritical, but it is tme that he thought that his own people were best 
fitted to administer the countries and races which were as yet unable 
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to fend for themselves in the hurly-burly of an mdustrial age 

His verse, at its best, is purified by the intensity of the flame withm 
It until It bums with the steady white glow of authentic poetry This 
occurs m the eerie ballad of Danny Deever, Mandalay , Me Andrew* s 
Hymn, The Mary Gloster, Sussex, My New Cut Ashlar and a number 
of other poems 

It is perhaps indicative of a renewed interest that A Choice oj 
Kipltng*s Verse, mzdQhyT S Eliot, appeared m 1941 The position of 
Kiplmg as a poet is likely to be disputed for many years, but it cannot 
be demed that he did exactly what he set out to do, and there are few 
writers of whom that can be said 

One of the most widely read and quoted poets of our time is A E 
Housman (1859-1936) An emment Latm scholar, who cherished the 
pagan ideal, Housman wrote brief lyrics, beautifully shaped, which 
smg the praises of courage and lament the passmg of aU too bnef 
human strength and beauty In three short books, A Shropshire Lad 
(1896), Last Poems (1922) and More Poems (1936), Housman com- 
memorated the charm and the tragedies of a smgle county, but he 
made his appeal so skilfully that it is umversal, and within its small 
compass, perfectly expressed His scholarship made him severely 
critical of his own writmgs He passed nothmg that did not satisfy his 
pecuharly high standards, with the result that the aitics have been 
content to applaud his achievement, to comment occasionally with 
disfavour on his pessimism, and to ignore altogether the fact that he 
had little to say. The mood of his poems was congemal to numeious 
poetry lovers m the nmeties It seems equally sympathetic to the 
youthful pessimists of today His perfection as a writer of the imma- 
ture lync assures him of a place among the poets, and the subtle 
modulations and harmomes that he mtroduced mto his verses are 
completely satisfactory to the most critical ear. The secret of his 
popularity lies m the fact that his poems are immediately and clearly 
understood, that they never msult the mtcUigence, and that overlying 
the profoundly tragic content there is a happily familiar landscape 
where the cherry blossom is for ever m bloom and the friendly lulls 
stand out against the sunlit white and blue of the sky Housman was a 
romantic who expressed himself with the admirable economy of the 
contributors to the Greek antiology. 

Sir Henry John Newbolt (1862-1938) was for a time almost as 
popular as Housman with the critics and the pubhc, but his clearly 
expressed views on the necessity of religion and patriotism have made 
his work for the time less widely acceptable He was the poet of the 
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public-sdiool code at its best and of the fighting services on land and 
sea. He wrote without undue emphasis on the subjeas near to his 
heart and never forgot that he was a poet The anthologists have 
made full use of his poems for the very good reason that he sang 
melodiously and never expressed himself m riddles. His Poems New 
and Old (1912) make a very small collection 

Newbolt provides a contrast to his more ambitious contemporary, 
Herbert Trench (1865-1923), who often attempted forms that were 
beyond his means. His odes show the influence of George Meredith, 
not always happily, and he survives only m a few short lyrics, of 
which the best known is ‘Trees’. 

Sir Wilham Watson (i 858-1925) was a poet whose work is difficult 
to estimate Like Trench he essayed largely and there is some magnifi- 
cent writmg m his poetry, but he was unequal He chose political 
themes which were frequently ephemeral, and his handlmg of them 
to present-day readers seems out of all proportion to then importance 
The grand manner was congemal to the Victonans It has been suspect 
ever smce For this reason some of the poems m Watson’s Lachrymae 
Musarum (1892) are now almost forgotten, and this neglect is un- 
deserved The fact is that his promise was held to be so high when he 
began to write that he was considered as a possible successor to 
Teimyson for the Laureateship He was never forgiven for faihng to 
hve up to this cntical exaggeration of his early talent. 

Two women poets of the time are worthy of notice Ahce MeyneU 
(1847-1922), who with her husband befriended Franas Thompson, 
was held in high regard by the writers of her day, both as poet and 
essayist A devout Cathohc, she expressed herself m prose and verse 
only after the most scrupulous self-criticism and revision Her famous 
sonnet. Renouncement, shows her at her best Her Collected Poems 
appeared m 1923. 

Mary Coleridge (1861-1907), an able poet, exploited the elegiac 
note with a large measure of success Her verse is not always easily 
understood, but her Poems Old and New (1907) reveal her as a sincere 
and accomplished writer. 

Laurence Binyon (1869-1943) is best known for his fine elegy. 
For the Fallen, All his poems and translations reveal a sensitive and 
scholarly mind. 

The decade of the seventies was rich in the birth of poets. In 1870 
Hilaire Belloc (d. 1953) and Thomas Sturge Moore (d 1944) were 
bom, a year later than Charlotte Mew (d 1928). 

Belloc’s humorous verses for children were acclaimed m'the 
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nineties. After that he wrote sparingly in verse, but his sonnets, 
songs and ballads all show true poetic feeling and it is reasonable to 
wish that he had been able to devote more time to poetry and less to 
journalism and history. 

Sturge Moore’s poems reveal his strong mterest m art Asa poet he 
was an mdividualist never easy to read but always worth reading It 
was his practice to treat classical subjects m a manner of his own that 
shows little sign of outside influence The Vine Dresser (1899) and the 
poetic drama, Absalom (1903) are his most important works. 

The poetry of Charlotte Mew is darkened by the tragedy that was 
her life Her verse can be direct and intense It can also be difficult and 
elusive At her best she is among the few good Enghsh women poets 
Her output was small and was published m The Farmer's Bride (1915) 
and The Rambling Sailor {ig2g) 

One of the most disappomtmg of contemporary poets is Ralph 
Hodgson (b 1 871), whose two long poems, ‘The Bull’ and ‘The Song 
of Honour’, showed rare promise, a gift for narrative and an exalted 
note which is not often heard m modem verse The Skylark and Other 
Poems (1959) revealed almost no change or development m his 
methods, but the httle that he has written shows him to be one of the 
most confident and able poets of his generation. 

His contemporary, W, H Davies (1871-1940), was a natural 
smger whose simple lyric gift expressed itself m numerous small 
volumes His verses are clearly the work of a man who is at home 
with nature and who wandered happily, jotting down his poems as 
easily as though he was makmg entries m a commonplace book. 
Sometimes Davies erred on the side of over-simphcity. It is a small 
fault which detracts little from the unforced charm of his work 

In 1873 Walter De la Mare (d. 1956) was bom. An exquisite 
artist m poetry and prose, he was a true poet with a magic touch for 
the lyric and a power of evokmg the strange and the smister which 
has not been matched by any of his contemporaries He had the 
questioning mind of a child of genius He was at home when he wrote 
about children, as they are at home when they read his poetry. He 
created a twilight world lymg half m shadow and half m clear silver 
moonhght. He fashioned mo a body coloured oriental world shaped 
rather from the ‘shifting shining sovranties of dream’ than firom any 
known land of the East But always the skeleton, the ogre, the corpse, 
the charnel house, seem to be round the comer, and m his later years 
the influence of TThomas Hardy was perceptible m his verse. Both 
men could find real enjoyment, unhampered by any morbid fechng. 
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in a graveyard. 

De la Mare’s fantasies, Henry Brocken (1904), The Three Mulla 
Mulgars (1910 - reissued as The Three Royal Monkeys, 1946), The 
Return (1910), and Memoirs of a Midget (1921), have a delicate and often 
th rillin g beauty, but they are not somehow very easy to read The 
poems express to perfection what the writer mtends to convey. There 
are haunting cadences which run m the memory hke half-remembered 
tunes It IS difficult to discuss the work of this writer without makmg 
use of the epithet ‘elusive’ Second only to Yeats among recent poets 
as a writer of pure poetry, De la Mare was never swept up to popu- 
larity on the crest of a wave He gradually won his way mto popular 
affection and strengthened his hold upon it His reputation is not 
likely to give way before the assaults of time His Collected Poems 
came out in 1942 A later volume of poems. The Burning Glass (1945), 
has all the old magic In it the poet showed an increasmg preoccupa- 
tion with the transience of human life The Traveller (1946) is a long 
philosophical poem Inward Companion (1950) is a collection of lyncs, 
some of them written fifty years ago. Since then Winged Chariot 
(1951) and Private View (1953) have appeared, and it is safe to say that 
any other, posthumous publications from his pen will mamtam his 
high level of accomplismnent 

There is something Elizabethan about the poetry of both Gordon 
Bottomley (d 1948) and G. K Chesterton (d 1936), who were both 
bom m 1874 Bottomley was not an easy poet He had a great deal to 
say and his method was compressive Poems of Thirty Years (1925) 
contains his best work, and his plays. The Riding to Lithend (1909), 
King Lears Wife (1915) and Gruach and Britain s Daughter (1921), 
cannot be ignored. 

Chesterton was never able altogether to sink the publicist and 
propagandist elements of his nature m the poet which he undoubtedly 
was He was a master of the art of splendidly derisive ridicule m 
verse. He excelled at the ballade. His Lepanto is a highly coloured 
narrative. His rhythms are as vinle and striking as his own mind was. 
His poems were collected m 1933. 

It IS not often remembered now that a tremendous stimulus to 
contemporary poetry was given by the pubhcation m 1911 of the 
present Poet Laureate’s poem. The Everlasting Mercy John Masefield 
(b 1878) was trained as a boy for the sea He sailed before the mast 
and worked in an American mill besides earning his living with his 
hands in other capaaties He read deeply and variously and became a 
first-class reviewer, whose services were freely used by that stalwart of 
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good reviewing, the Manchester Guardian His first poems, Salt- 
Water Ballads (1902), showed the Kiphtig touch, but it also revealed a 
sensitive and serious singer An admirer of Chaucer, and perhaps of 
Crabbe, Masefield astomshed the world of letters by pubhshmg in the 
English Review his long and violent narrative poem, The Everlasting 
Mercy It is the fashion m smart literary cliques to deprecate Masefield’s 
performance and merit today, largely because his faults are obvious 
and easily parodied It is as if the poet regarded life as an mextricable 
compound of beauty and uglmess and had determmed to mirror it m 
his verse These lapses must not be allowed to prejudice the reader 
agamst Masefield’s real and considerable achievement He dared 
greatly and has accomplished much His place is high among the 
Enghsh narrative poets A love of melodrama, which permitted him 
to 3 low mere blood and thimder to encroach upon his serious work, 
has been a godsend to those who have been anxious to cnticize him 
adversely, and yet when his work is considered as a whole it will be 
found that these purple patches occupy a surprismgly small part of it 
When he follows the Chaucerian tradition, as m Reynard the Fox 
(1919), he IS at his highly attractive and masterly best hi many of his 
sonnets and quieter poems he writes beautifully and soberly, and his 
Collected Poems (1932) show the -wide variety of his accomplishment. 
Wanderings (1943) is one of the best of Masefield’s longer, reflective 
poems ^ evocation of the poet’s memories of childhood, it con- 
tarns some straight and courageous thinking well smted to wartime 
Later books of verse show no stnkmg changes m his style. Most 
worthily does he hold the office of Poet Laureate today 

The year 1878 also saw the birth of another poet who has excelled 
m narrative, Wilfnd Wilson Gibson Preoccupied with the suffermgs 
of labourmg men and with the problems of mdustrial England m a 
machine age, Gibson’s quietly 'wntten poems have drama and tragedy 
at their roots, though he too can write satisEctonly m a lyrical vem 
His faults are a certain over-facility m composition and a pedestnan 
element which results sometimes m rather flat versification. 

Edward Thomas (1878-1917), who had been known for many 
years as a literary journalist, sprang mto prominence just before his 
death as a poet of the school of John Clare, but his muse was his own, 
and It is remarkable that one who spent most of his life in a literary 
atmosphere should have been able to shake off all influences m the 
composition of his thoughtful and fiuendly poems As De la Mare 
said, dais poetry ennobles by simplification Thomas’s Collected Poems 
appeared m 1920 
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Harold Monro (1879-1932) was a focal point for the ‘Georgians 
That IS not to say that he was the founder of that school of writers 
The name ‘Georgian’ was given by Sir Edward Marsh to a series of 
anthologies of contemporary poets, writmg m the conservative 
tradition of verse and mcluding some of the poets who have already 
been named These were published by Monro at the Poetry Bookshop, 
which he had founded m Devonshire Street, Bloomsbury, in 1912, as a 
place where poetry could be read aloud and sold and where poets 
could hve and meet each other. Thanks to Monro’s generosity it was 
possible for an impecumous man of letters to rent a bedroom for 
three shiUmgs and sixpence a week at the Poetry Bookshop before 
the 1914 war Monro’s poetical output is small and uneven, but at his 
best he could write with a cool dehcacy and could get mside the skin 
of domestic animals, espeaally cats He deserves to be remembered 
for all that he did for poetry and for his fellow poets. 

Two poets who have htde m common, John Freeman (1880-1929) 
and Alfred Noyes (1880-1958), were contemporaries Freeman was a 
smcere writer without any stnkmg characteristics, a few of whose 
lyncs appear m anthologies Noyes enjoyed a great popular success for 
his tales m verse which have no speaal characteristics either except a 
marked fluency. 

Very different is the poetry of Lascelles Abercrombie (1881-1938), 
which might well be hewn from rock He chose the difficult way and 
the unusual epithet, and this makes his verse hard to read His resolute 
determination to avoid the ordinary did not lead him mto any form 
of affectation, but it does not encourage the reader to turn to his 
poetry There is something academic about it He merits respect but 
there can be few readers of poetry who profess to love his work, 
which IS mainly dramatic m mtention and often depressing m subject- 
matter. His collected poems were pubhshed m 1930 

John Dnnkwater (1882-1937) had a pleasant lyric talent and his 
unassuming verses, easily understood, have been widely read Only 
occasionally, as m &e fine poem called The Midlands and in the agree- 
able trifle Mamble, did he succeed m stampmg a poem with the 
impress of his personahty 

Sir John Squire (1882-1959), who earned recogmtion first as an 
admirable parodist with Steps to Parnassus (1913) and Tnch of the 
Trade (1917), was a lync poet of abihty who was also editor, journal- 
ist, critic and essayist His work as editor of the London Mercury was 
invaluable as a rallying-pomt for sane and senous hterature after the 
First World War. Regarding hterature as an essential part of life and 
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impatient of all poseurs and literary charlatans. Squire gathered round 
him a foUowmg of able young men of letters and helped them with 
all the influence at his command In later days it will he found that 
Squire had a considerable influence on the literature of his time, and 
It will be found also that his influence was on the side of the angels. His 
Collected Poems were published m 1959 
In 1884, James Elroy Flecker was bom Like Rupert Brooke, he 
died young and it is difficult to say what he would have done had he 
lived In the consular service, he worked for some years in the East, 
and his poetry is full of oriental colourmg which may not be as 
authentic as it was thought to be when the poems appeared He was 
no undisciplined smger of empty songs but a man who made beauty 
his aim and the choice of the apt epithet a life quest In spite of this 
process of careful and conscious selection his poems flow very easily. 
They have great charm and no pretensions to depth of thought The 
best description of Flecker is to be found m the first stanza of his 
poem, To a Poet a Thousand Years Hence: 

O friend unseen^ unhom, unknown. 

Student of our sweet English tongue, 

Read out my words at night, alone, 

I was a poet, I was young 

His verse drama, Hasson (1922), which was eagerly anticipated, made 
a marked commercial success after the war of 1914-18, but it dis- 
appointed those who had looked for a great poetic play The Golden 
Journey to Samarkand (1913) represents the height of his achievement m 
verse. 

Humbert Wolfe (1885-1940), a busy avil servant, reviewer and 
author, wrote verse with great techmcal faaJity. His best-known 
volume was jRe^Micm (1927). Wolfe was a mannered poet with satmcal 
powers which he hardly ever employed to die full 
A small group of wnters who wrote for the most part in free verse 
were the ‘Imagists’. The leader of this movement, T. E. Hulme, 
wrote less than half a dozen pieces. His mspiration seems to have been 
strongely felt by his followers, who mcluded T. S Ehot, Ezra Pound, 
Richard Aldmgton, F. S. Fhnt and ‘H D.* (Hilda Doolittle) Their 
poems were shght, cool, clear and occasionally beautiful The first 
Jmagist Anthology (1914) had some good thmgs in it. Subsequent 
collections did not maintain the standard and the movement 
gradually died out. 
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It IS convenient to mention Rupert Brooke (1887-1915) at tins 
point When the war of 1914-18 broke out, at first the poets were 
dumb Then Hardy, Masefield, Kiphng and others of the semor 
poets had their say, which was usually on the conventional Imes of 
death or glory Rupert Brooke, a young man of charming personahty 
and some academic talent - he was a Fellow of Kling’s College, 
Cambridge - wrote The Soldier and his other famous sonnets He 
had written poetry before and had been noted as a promismg young 
poet, whose work showed the influence of Donne and had a slightly 
cymcal note. Exception must be made for the delightful poem The 
Old Vtcarage, Grantchester, The Great Lover and other of his verses 
The Soldier revealed Brooke as a man who felt that the war gave 
his generation an opportumty to fight for a better world and if 
necessary to die for it He was only twenty-eight when he died, but so 
great was the impression he had made that when the news of his 
death reached England there were those who could not nd themselves 
of the feelmg that the hght of English poetry had gone out Smce that 
time the pendulum has swung violently m the opposite direction and 
It has become the custom to underrate Brooke now as stupidly as he 
had been overrated just after his death 

A year or two of warfare with modem armaments and among the 
Flanders mud made the poets change their tune, and the first to 
express abomination and loathmg of the terrible waste of fine young 
life, almost entirely at the mercy of machines, was Siegfried Sassoon 
(b 1886) To Sassoon war was a loathsome busmess He disliked and 
distrusted profoundly the press ‘stunts’ and sinister busmess mterests 
which were active behind the fields of battle, where young men were 
slam and maimed. There used to be a French saying that for every 
soldier m the Ime the Enghsh had six men behmd it makmg cups of 
tea for him, and Sassoon took a savage dehght m pillorymg old and 
ineffiaent staff officers, kindly but mcompetent generals, and others 
who sacrificed young lives, while they, the old and paunchy, had a 
comfortable war at the base, whence, at the war’s end, they would 
toddle safely home and die m bed. Collected Poems appeared m 1947. 
The full mtensity of his poetic inspiration deserted Sassoon when the 
war was over and he h^ never written such vivid and memorable 
poetry smce, but he made full amends with his superb autobiographi- 
cal prose works of which the best are Memoirs of a Fox-^Hunting Man 
(1928) and Memoirs of an Infantry Officer (1930). These recapture the 
atmosphere of an old, mellow, happy world as it appeared to a 
fortunate young man with enough money to be reasonably mdepen- 
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dent and able to indulge m the country pursuits that he loved His 
prose account of his war experiences makes a valuable pendant to the 
author’s poems It lacks the bite of the verse but there is a gam m 
perspective Among the prose literature of this century, The Complete 
Memoirs of George Sherston (1937), embodymg the two books already 
mentioned, with Sherston s Progress^ will occupy a deservedly promi- 
nent and endurmg place Subsequently Sassoon embarked on a 
selective autobiography In it he shows a growing mastery of 
portraiture and characterization So far two volumes have appeared. 
The Weald of Youth (1942) and Siegfned^s Journey (1945) Tim latter 
mstalment is, perhaps, the high-water mark of his prose accomplish- 
ment. 

Three other poets who first came mto prommcnce m the last war 
can conveniently be mentioned here They are Robert Graves (b 
1895), Robert Nichols (1893-1944) and Edmund Blunden (b 1896). 
The first two wrote their best poetry m the war of 1914-18 

Graves is a poet of high and consistent accomplishment For some 
years he has been -writmg historical novels which are most con- 
scientiously written and have had considerable popular appeal As a 
poet, the pleasant lync gift shown m Fairies and Fusiliers (1917) has 
deepened mto a mature depth of performance which is consistent 
The poet’s habit of pubhshmg Collected Poems every few years makes 
for very httle extra bulk as new poems rarely exceed those rejected 
by the author who is a scrupulous, but not always kmd, critic of his 
own poetry The latest edition was published m 1959 Mr Graves’s 
book Greek Myths (1955) is a most useful and scholarly popular 
exposition, ideal for its purpose Some of his translations of classical 
poets have achieved m paper-back form an enormous circulation 
which they deserve. Nichols never recaptured the excellence of some 
of the poems m his Ardours and Endurances (1917) His Fulfilment is 
one of the best of English war poems 

The poetry of Edmund Blunden is essentially pastoral He can 
write happily of a countryman’s pleasure m rural sights and sounds, 
and m his Undertones of War (1928), which has been considered by 
good judges as the best of the books produced by the last war, he 
wrote memorably m prose and verse of his experience as a fightmg 
soldier Shells by a Stream ( 1944 ) oni After the Bombing ( 1949 ) contam 
all the quahties which gamed Blunden’s reputation as a poet His 
Poems of Many Years was pubhshed m 1957 After an early Professor- 
ship of Enghsh m Japan, and a long period as a Fellow and Tutor of 
Merton College, Oxford Edmund Blunden is contmumg his exposi- 
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tory work as Professor of English in the University of Hong Kong. 

Other war poets of the 1914-18 war generation, whose names 
survive as the writers of one or more satisfymg poems, are Maurice 
Barmg (1874-1946), C H Sorley (1892-1915), Julian Grenfell 
(1888-1915), F W. Harvey (1888-1957), Francis Ledwidge (1891- 
1917), Isaac Rosenberg (1890-1918), Edward Shanks (1892-1953), 
W. N Hodgson (1893-1916), Edward Wyndham Tennant (1897- 
1916), and Willoughby Weavmg 
Of the Sitwells, Edith (b. 1887), Osbert (b 1892) and Sacheverell 
(b. 1897), It IS not easy to wnte. There is no doubt at all of their great 
gifts and remarkable abihty. They might well have allowed these to 

S eak for them, but they took dehght m mockmg the pompous and 
e mept. They even condescended to attack the toadies and hangers- 
on of literature and spent valuable time and energy m beatmg up 
nonentities which might have been expended more profitably on 
theur own creative work. They are not only clever -they have 
genius. The anthology. Wheels, which appeared fiirst m 1916 as a 
coimterblast to the decorous and traditions Georgian Poetry collec- 
tions of Sir Edward Marsh, show them and their collaborators as 
seekers after the perverse and unusual m verse Undemably these 
researches stirred up the plaad and turgid-mmded Since those early 
days, Edith Sitwell has published a eulogistic aitical study of Alex- 
ander Pope (1930), and some interestmg anthologies and other 
work in prose and verse An impressive volume of poetry. The Song 
of the Cold (1945), shows her at her mdividual best. The Canticle of the 
Rose IS a selection, made by the poet, of the verses she wishes to preserve 
Her latest collections of verse. Gardeners and Astronomers (1953) and 
Collected Poems (1957) show little alteration or maturity of her remark- 
able poetic gift Sir Osbert Sitwell’s Collected Poems were published 
m 1945. Osbert Sitwell has revealed himself as one of the very best of 
contemporary prose writers in fiction and travel books, and Sache- 
verell Sitwell written with charm and erudition on architecture 
and subjects connected with the arts. Almost all these wntmgs deserve 
serious cntical notice and are highly readable 
It was m 1918 that Robert Bridges published a selection of the 
poems of Gerard Manley Hopkms (1844-89), a volume which was to 
have considerable influence on the work or poets who wrote m the 
twenties and thirties An enlarged collection appeared in 1930. It is 
important to notice that Hopkms never wrote for publication and 
that most of his verses were sent to Bndges m correspondence He 
was an experimenter m verse, being especially addicted to the ‘sprung- 
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rhythm’ He •was also unconsaously responsible for introducing the 
crossword puzzle mentality mto modem poetry, and this resulted m 
many talented and not-so-talented young gentlemen paying over- 
much attention to the constmction of metncal pieces, m which the 
value of the content was obviously negligible This cannot be alleged 
of Hopkms himself Ohver Elton wrote astutely. ‘Hopkins is 
deliberately and mvincibly queer, carries elhpse and compression to 
the limit , revels m new compounds , likes subne alhterations and diffi- 
cult rhymes with a difficult theory behmd them ’ There have always 
been, and there always will be, young disciples eager to bite on 
theones but hardly any good poetry has ever been written withm the 
rigid bounds of a theory, and there is no doubt that much of the 
obscurity and unprofitableness of the verse of the twenties and 
thirties must be brought home to Hopkins, who was unconscious of 
the dread harvest that others sowed and reaped m his name He was a 
Jesmt, of deep learning, and possessed of the true poetic fire If he had 
not followed his vocation he imght have been a greater poet, but he 
would have lost the tremendous weight of rehgious experience which 
informs his fine devotional poetry. 

Wilfiid Owen (1893-1918), who was kiUed only a week before the 
Armistice, is another poet who has strongly influenced the younger 
generation by his attitude towards war fix the last year of his life he 
came mto contact with Sassoon, and some of his poems are not very 
impressive mutations of the older poet’s work Serving as an infantry 
officer, he came to the conclusion that ‘passivity at any price’ was the 
right ideal ‘Suffer dishonour and disgrace but never resort to arms’, 
he wrote, but this did not deter him firom dying m the performance 
of his duty His great gifts as a poet were matunng rapidly at the time 
of his death. He was a master of subtle harmomes m rhyme and 
consonance, but it is the temper of his mmd and his strong anti-war 
feehngs that endeared him espeaally to yoimg readers after his death 
His best-known poem. Strange Meeting, m which two soldiers 
who have killed each other comment on the ‘pity of war’, was 
congenial to a post-war generation, and his abflity as a water made 
for him a reputation which has endured 

It will be seen that the attention of the later war poets was concen- 
trated on the fiitihty of warfare and the massacre of youth They were 
appalled by the wastefulness of it all A few years afterwards, when 
It became apparent that avihzation had gained little or nothing by the 
struggle and loss, and that the world’s statesmen had been unequal to 
the opportunities presented to them for buildmg a better world, a 
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feeling of frustration became prevalent among people of imagmation. 
They were to find an able, if humourless, exponent of their ideas in 
an Amencan, Thomas Steams Ehot (b 1888), who threw m his lot 
with the British people and was naturalized m 1927 Always smcere, 
often obscure, sometimes arid, Ehot certainly expressed the intellec- 
tual mood of the moment, but he was essentially a writer of verse 
who was of the intelligentsia His unquestionable smcenty gamed a 
hearmg for his verses, some of which are allusive and often pompously 
and unmtelligibly annotated The ordmary reader will not need to be 
told that the pith of a poem lies m the poem itself and not m a sheaf of 
notes, however relevant and enlightenmg these may be. In readmg 
Ehot’s poetry it is sometimes difficult to distmgmsh between the 
frustration and impotence he feels m the face of so much muddle and 
waste, and the doubt there may be Imgermg at the back of his mmd 
as to the extent of his own poetic powers He is not a natural, 
mstmaive smger but a hterary poet whose music is scanty, austere, 
and very occasionally lovely. Subsequent generations will judge 
Ehot’s poetry not by its immediate message but simply as poetry A 
few of his poems will stand this test Gerontion^ Ash Wednesday 
and The Waste Land are likely to be among them In a series of four 
poems ~ Four Quartets (1944), Bast Coker, Burnt Norton, The Dry 
Salvages, and Little Gtddmg, Eliot has shown signs of meUowmg 
His purpose is not always clear His method contmues unneces- 
sarily tortuous but he has found m rehgion an anodyne for the 
troubles of the time Probably m after years Ehot will be regarded 
much as Ben Jonson is regarded now, and Ben Jonson, who was 
venerated as a kmd of hterary dictator m his own time, survives only 
m a few lyrics and some plays which are but rarely acted Between 
Jonson’s accomplishment and Ehof s there can be no comparison 
whatever, for Jonson was at his best a true poet and an mspired smger 
who confined his gemus withm theones and limitations of his own 
contrivance. There was a gemal element m Jonson to which Ehot 
would not pretend It is Eliot’s misfortune that he had so many imita- 
tors who might have done decent unobtrusive cntical work but have 
wasted then slender talents m an attempt to pose as creative artists, a 
role for which then mconsiderable eqmpment made them totally 
unfitted. Whatever of Shot’s work survives will do so for the quahties 
m It which are least generally appreciated now 
Ehot, Owen and Hopkins were claimed by Cecil Day Lewis (b. 
1904) as the ‘immediate ancestors’ of himself, W H Auden (b. 1907) 
and Stephen Spender (b. 1909), and these three young poets received 
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more critical attention and regard than any other of the poets who 
began to wnte after the last war To the casual reader the work of the 
post-war poets, mcludmg T S Eliot, presented superficial difficulties 
because melody and magic were banished almost entirely from their 
poetry Anything familiar and traditional was viewed with disfavour 
They did not renize that a complete break with tradition is bound 
to be harmful Their scrannel pipings were as unwelcome to the 
ear as were their ideological preoccupations to the mmd They were 
as imperfectly masters of their medium as the average child is with 
his first box of chalks They received a recogmtion that was out of aU 
proportion to their achievement In his valuable examination of their 
writmgs, A Hope for Poetry (1934), Day Lewis exammed their social 
and literary mfluences, their aims and techmque 
"The poet*, he wrote, "is an artificer by profession, an architect 
experimentmg with a variety of materials, concerned with levels and 
stresses, old foundations, new designs Then, suddenly, perhaps m one 
wmdow only in the last of many houses he has built, a light shows An 
unearthly visitor has taken up possession, the pure spirit of poetry. 
The works of great poets blaze with light from every story But one 
smgle wmdow so lUummated can justify a life’s work, while a 
thousand structures of graceful design are vam and void without that 
fiery occupant. The poet is an artificer by profession, a poet by divme 
accident The pure spint that comes to possess him, for one mmute 
maybe m twenty years, comes from regions over which he has no 
control. Between visits there is nothmg he can do but work at his 
profession, so that, when next an angel amves, he can better accom- 
modate him He may hope, but he cannot be certam, that the finer 
the tenement, the more likely it is to be tenanted * Tins profession is 
smcere and deeply felt In Poetry for You (1945), which is descnbed as a 
book for boys and girls on the enjoyment of poetry. Day Lewis wrote 
a more personal book as an exposition of a poet’s mmd on the practice 
of his craft. It can be recommended without reserve. 

Beginning with several honest and sometimes difficult volumes of 
verse which reveal Day Lewis workmg his way towards a method of 
self-expression m poetry which shall be both mdividual and satisfymg, 
and drawmg fireely on the imagery of the machme and other contem- 
porary mdustnal phenomena, he has arrived at the mature accom- 
plishment of Overtures to Death and Other Poems (i 93 8) The occasional 
obscurity of the earlier poems has been cast aside, and m The 
Volunteer Day Lewis wrote with a terse epigrammatic assurance 
remmiscent of Housman at his economical best. The Nabara^ a 
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long narrative poem of a sea fight, revealed him as a master of 
assonance. This is one of the finest sea-pieces m the language In 
Word over All (1943), which contams a lovely sequence O Dreams, O 
Destination, he freed himself entirely from the harmful contempor- 
ary influences which proved so great a handicap to the full develop- 
ment of Auden’s talent. Day Lewis was the first poet m recent years to 
serve his term as Professor of Poetry at Oxford In his translations, 
commissioned by the B B C , he seems to have been happier m his 
rendenng of Virgil’s Georgies (1941) than m the same poet’s Aenetd 
(1952). Whatever Day Lewis may do in the future he has already 
shown himself a true poet 

There is no doubt that Auden possesses considerable accomphsh- 
ment That he is an authentic poet seems much less certam That he 
has attracted so much attention is primarily due to the fact that he is a 
social cntic, occupied deeply and sincerely with the problems of his 
time In his pages is to be found an odd and irritating blend of 
obscurity, jazz, Marxism, cabaret, pacifism, psychology and balladry. 
The level of composition shown is extraordinanly uneven It ranges 
from joumahsm, at the worst, to a wistful lyncism, which is for ever 
showing promise but does not attam a defimte and satisfactory 
ful fil ment It is as though a lack of spiritual purpose stands between 
Auden and his work. Always conscious of diigerous shoals, he 
finds himself far out at sea m a small boat without steermg-gear In his 
New Year Letter (1941), with its elaborate and unnecessary apparatus 
of notes, he wrote as though he was helpless before the onset of the 
storm. This poem showed a detenoration of his accomplishment, 
which was at its best and highest in Loofe, Stranger f (1936) ond Another 
Time (1940). For the Time Being {1^4.$) is a volume of verse and would- 
be expository prose which shows that this wnter is still apparently 
rudderless. Subsequent volumes do not mcline one to revise this 
judgement, which applies also to his latest published work, Homage to 
Clio (i960) This appears to be composed of some earlier work with 
certam recent verses with no new charactenstics. It is possible that the 
future may reveal Auden as a dramatist rather than a poet, but if he is 
to succeed m the theatre he will have to subdue the restlessness and 
lack of sustamed purpose which marred the great promise of The 
Ascent of F 6. In 1956 he succeeded Day Lewis as Professor of Poetry 
at Oxford. 

Stephen Spender has the greatest lync gift of these three poets 
He IS the most mtrospective of them He has been the most severely 
handicapped by the pohtical chams with which he has bound himself 
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and his muse Day Lewis wrote: ‘It is always dangerous and imperti- 
nent to commend a poem for anythmg but its poetry/ Spender, 
who comes of a family of pohticians, seems to feel that he ought to 
have a message, but of its import he is still only half-aware It is so 
imperfectly assimilated that he cannot pass it on m his poems. With a 
deep and tender regard for his fellow men, not altogether unlike 
that of Whitman, he combmes a rare sensitiveness and a profound 
smcerity The best of his verse is to be foimd m Poems (1933) and The 
Still Centre (1939) It has a grave music and sometimes a lovely 
radiance, as m the first stanza of the poem, ‘I thmk contmually of those 
who were truly great’ 

I think contmually of those who were truly great 
Who, from the womb, remembered the souVs history 
Through corridors of light where the hours are suns 
Endless and singing, whose lovely ambition 
Was that their lips, still touched with fire, 

Should tell of the Spirit clothed from head to foot in song. 

And who hoarded from the Spring branches 
The desires falling aaoss their bodies like blossoms 

Spender is at his best when he is wntmg of youth or of children, and 
mRuins and Visions (1942) the best verses are about them There are 
no signs of fuller maturity m this book, and the same criticism may 
be made of Poems of Dedication (1946) and The Edge of Being (i 949 )- 
His autobiography, World within World was pubhshed in 1951. 
Like many others who essay personal reminiscences, Spender shows 
far more confidence in writing about other people and things, and is 
least happy where he is explainit^ himself. 

Like Auden, Louis MacNeice (b. 1907) is a cntic of the world m 
which he found himself, a place made hideous by amoral pubhaty 
and <ham civilization A frustrated romantic with considerable 
dramatic powers, he is also a master of rhythm as in the cheerful, 
vigorous Bagpipe Music, Possessmg great vitahty and a flair for 
outspoken, drastic critiasm, MacNeice is one of the most mterestmg 
contemporary poets, but he has not yet found his bearings The 
Earth Compels (193 8), Autumn Journal (1939), Phantom 

and Autumn Sequel (1954), are bs most representative collections of 
verse. Modem Poetry, A Personal Essay (193 8) and The Poetry of W, B, 
Yeats (1941) are two excellent criticd works. 

Roy Campbell (1902-1957) was an even hveher and more out- 
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Spoken critic of European civilization than MacNeice is Campbell 
was a South A&ican and perhaps the most considerable poet the 
Commonwealth has yet produced, a vigorous satirist whose work 
would have been even more effective if he had considered and revised 
It more carefully before pubhcation Campbell m his early books, 
The Flaming Terrapin (1924), The Wayzgoose (1928) and Adamastor 
(1930) conveyed his impressions of the South Afncan scene Later he 
turned to satirize, first, London mteUectual cotenes m The Georgiad 
(1931), and then, later, the Marxian concept of life against which he 
himself fought m the Spanish Civil War This poem. Flowering Rifle 
(i939)> showed his exultant, fiercely held nationalism at its fieriest It 
also exhibited the virtues and defects of his satincal approach, with its 
mdiscnmmate and sometimes ill-considered condemnation Talking 
Bronco (1946) showed that Campbell’s methods and outlook did not 
change Under the mdiscnmmate condemnations which he scattered 
so lavishly there is a vision and, sometimes, a tender humanity which 
are seen at their best m Skull in the Desert It became possible to assess 
his stature as a poet with the pubhcation of his Collected Poems m 
three parts, of wluch the last volume appeared m i960 This contamed 
superb translations of the poems of St John of the Cross and also of 
Lorca’s work In callmg him one of the very few great poets of our 
time, Dame Edith Sitwell added ‘Campbell had an extraordmary and 
flawless techmque, with every vanety, from the superb strength and 
savagery of Mazeppa to the exqmsite, cool, vital, dancmg soimd of 
The Palm ’ It was a pity that Campbell did not write more about 
himself m prose Light on a Dark Horse (1951) should not be missed, 
and his one book for children. The Mambas Precipice (1954), should be 
m the essential library of every young person 

Two older poets were brought mto late notice by the great promi- 
nence given to them by W B Yeats m his ill-chosen anthology. 
The Oxford Book of Modern Verse W J Turner (1889-1946) 
wrote some charmmg lyrics, m which he mvoked successfully the 
magic of romantic place-names. Sir Herbert Read (b 1893), who has 
been admired by the young mtellectuals for what they consider to be 
the anarchical element in his verse, wrote quietly and realistically of 
war, and the waste of it He is an able worker m assonantal verse 
forms. 

Two poets who have not womcd themselves with anythmg but 
the vmting of poetry and have essayed largely must also be mentioned 
here Cliiford Bax (b 1 886) wrote some thoughtful short lyncs and a 
colourful narrative poem. The Travellers Tale (1921), In 1945 he 
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published Vintage Verse an anthology which at once took its place 
among the best selections of English poetry The compiler’s com- 
mentary IS provocative and enhghtemng Victona Sackvdle-West 
(b. 1892) has a keen ear for music that can be made with verse and a 
heartfelt love for her native Kent Her long pastoral poem, The 
Land (1926), gives full expression to both, and is ^together one of the 
most pleasant and satisfymg poetic achievements of the century as it 
IS also one of the best descriptive poems written by an Enghsh- 
woman A companion poem. The Garden (1946), is divided mto the 
four seasons Less closely composed than its predecessor, diere is a 
deeper thoughtfubess m it, and the poet’s lyric gift is displayed with 
unabated effect. The work of both these poets may be recommended 
to those who ask for melody, lucidity and beauty m poetry and for 
subject-matter which does not msult the mtelligence and is neither 
laboured nor obscure. Neither poet is obsessed by ideologies or social 
problems. Each has a conception of life whidh can be expressed 
mtelligibly and profitably A disproportionately small amount of 
attention has been paid to both of them by the mtellectual critics of 
their time 

To turn from these limpid verses to the experiments of the young 
men of the last twenty years is like leavmg the Thames at Henley and 
suddenly finding onesdif m the middle of a Malayan jungle, thick, 
tangled, gnarled and twisted, but bereft of its tropical luxuriance. If 
literary theories and social ideologies obsess a writer to the extent 
that they choke his songs, leavmg diem half-strangled at the moment 
of utterance, there is little or nothmg to be said for them They cease 
to be matter for the literary cntic and become the preserve of the 
social historian Many of the young poets of the thirties and later, 
durmg the war, worshipped sedulously at the shrme of Ehot and at the 
still more barren shrme of Marx, with the results that although they 
appear immensely important and rewardmg to a small mmonty of 
the mtelhgentsia, they have no message and no music for the lover of 
poetry, who considers that poetry, if it is to be regarded as poetry, 
must have magic and melody m it. Eliot discovered the * Waste Land’. 
The young writers who came after him ventured, many of them, 
far mto an mtellectual Sahara, firom which there can be no return, 
unless the writer abjures his old faith, and finds refreshment m some 
traditional oasis, lymg almost hidden from him by the accumulated 
sand of the years, and only found agam after long and toilsome search. 

The proimse of some of the younger poets is undemable. Unfortu- 
nately, their perversity is even more apparent than their promise. 


M— LOB 
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It IS fair to add that this perversity is almost invariably due to the feel- 
mg that they have no faith or creed or party to clmg to. They are 
understandably discontented and dissatisfied with life, and compara- 
tively few of them, m their writings at any rate, seem able to stand up 
and face it There is a great deal of clever criticism of systems, people, 
books and things There is practically no sound constructive policy 
advanced by any of the young writers Phihp Sidney said that poets 
are the trumpets who sing to battle It would be admirable t£ our 
young men would set about their rightful task of smgmg-m the new 
world There has been, and still is, far too much written and said by 
young wnters about bemg members of a ‘doomed’ generation They 
appear to be smgularly ignorant of the facts of history, which would 
inform them that there have been comparatively few periods when 
writers have been able to pursue an even course untroubled by the 
world’s alarms and excursions It is for these young poets to find a new 
resolution and plunge mto the struggle of hfe, armed and strengthened 
by a rediscovered faith Ehot turned from the ‘Waste Land’ to 
Anglo-Cathohcism. The yoimg writers would be happier men, better 
wnters and more useful citizens if they too would grasp a stable faith 
It IS not only chance that some of the very best of verse by poets of the 
forties IS religious verse A remarkable little Anthology of Religious 
Verse, m the Pehcan series, edited by Norman Nicholson, himself a 
real poet, may well pomt the way Nicholson’s three books of poems, 
Fti/e Rivers (1944), Rock Face (1948) and Pot Geranium (1954) showed 
promise and genume accomplishment The poet made effective use of 
his native Cumberland, which is also the background of his dramati- 
cally conceived verse play. The Old Man of the Mountains (1946) This 
was the first play to be produced durmg Mr Martin Browne’s mterest- 
mg experimental season of plays by poets at the Mercury Theatre, 
London, in 1945 His two later plays, Prophesy to the Wind (1950) and 
Match for the Devil (1955) did not show as marked an advance as 
might have been expected. Charles Wilhams (1886-1945), a most 
versatile critic, poet, dramatist, and novehst, won late m his life a 
high place m the regard and affection of the young rehgious mteUec- 
tuds and other thoughtful people. This still exists to some extent. He 
maintamed a scrupulous stand^d m all his writmgs but it is difficult 
to single out from them a work of pre-emment merit. 

Anne Ridler (b. 1912), a water who has come under the influence of 
T, S. Ehot, mdicated that she was working her way towards untram- 
melled self-expression in The Nine Bright Shiners (1944), a book of 
verses, and m two poetic plays, T?ze Shadow Factory (1946) and The 
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Trial of Thomas Cranmer (1956) The sombre, difEcult talent of David 
Gascoyne (b 1916) is impressively shown in his Poems 1937-1942, 
The Vagrant and other Poems (1950) and Night Thoughts (1958) Some 
discemmg critics maintain that Gascoyne is the most considerable 
poet among the younger generation, but his development has proved 
to be slow Andrew Young (b 1885), a Scottish minister who became 
a Church of England clergyman, is a smger of the natural world, a 
most sensitive observer and traditionalist He is a singer of exquisite 
songs, whose music is gradually obtammg a hearing Collected Poems 
was published in 1950 Into Hades (1952), an altogether more ambi- 
tious poem, followed, that did not altogether convince the reader that 
Canon Young’s muse is at its best m longer fhghts, and m Out of the 
World and Back (1958) there was no perceptible development A 
Prospect of Flowers (1945) was his first prose work This is an entirely 
dehghtful book m which the author draws upon his wide experiences 
as a (self-confessed) amateur botamst ARetrospect of Flowers (1950) is 
equally enjoyable, as was the dehghtful Prospect of Britain (1956) 
Lman Bowes-Lyon (1895-1949) was a true poet, severely self-critical 
Her Collected Poems appeared m 1948 Ruth Fitter (1897-1950) and 
Edna St Vmcent Millay (1892-1950) have for long been regarded as 
among the leadmg American women poets 
Dylan Thomas (i 9 i 4 -i 953 )» ^ engagmg, turbulent personality, 
and a writer of vivid and sometimes lovely poetry and prose, was 
Welsh by birth and could not speak his own tongue He had a 
beautiful speakmg voice, and it was an experience to hear him read 
his own poetry or prose He became a legend towards the close of his 
lifetime, and various wntmgs about him after his early death stimu- 
lated an unnatural mterest m his published and posthumous work 
His radio play Under Milk Wood (1954), commissioned with infinite 
patience by the B.B C , is one of the most successful things of its kmd 
ever written. His prose perhaps more than his verse reveals his dis- 
tinctive, colourful and unusual talents 
Patric Dickmson’s Theseus and the Minotaur (194^) is a fine, simply 
expressed dramatic poem Stone in the Midst came out m 1949* 
The Scale of Things (1955) and The World I see (i960), with their 
delightfiil poems on sailing and the sea, followed Mr Dickinson has 
done much for poetry by his ably read and selected broadcasts. 
Kathleen Rame (b. 1908) is unquestionably the leading woman poet 
of her generation Hers is a most sensitive muse Her most important 
work IS contamed m Collected Poems (1956) Sidney Keyes (1922-1945) 
was hailed by some ignorant voices as another Rupert Brooke. 
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There is no comparison between the two. At least two years before he 
died Keyes had decided to devote his life to poetry He was both 
modest and determmed and he wrote without a trace of affectation 
His Collected Poems (1945), pubhshed with a memoir by his friend, 
Michael Meyer, bear witness to a strong and disciphned talent A 
book of miscellaneous work, Mtnos of Crete (1948), contains a final 
collection of hitherto unpublished writmgs, mcluding letters His loss 
IS great ‘I am not a man but a voice,’ he wrote m May 1942 *My only 
justification is my power of speakmg clearly * Amid the hubbub of 
discordant voices, of ideologies and -isms, Keyes’s strength and 
honesty wiU be sadly missed 

Alun Lewis (1916-44), author of two books of poetry. Raiders* 
Dawn (1942) and Haf Haf Among the Trumpets (1945), also The Last 
Inspection, and other stones (1943), had a direct and iromcal method 
In A Green Tree (1949) confirmed the favourable impression made by 
the earlier books If he had hved he would almost certainly have had 
an access of power, which was already apparent m his pubhshed 
writmgs 

Among other poets of this generation, lack of space permits only a 
mention of the names of Clifford Dyment, Kenneth Allott, F T 
Prince, Juhan Symons, Geoffrey Gngson, Ruthven Todd, Nicholas 
Moore, Henry Treece, G S. Fraser and Tambimuttu. George 
Barker’s Calamiterror (1937) and News of the World (1950), and Alan 
Rook’s Dunkirk Pier (1942) all have meat, the last-mentioned bemg 
one of the few significant war poems written durmg the 1939-45 
war 

Edwm Mmr (1887-1959), a smcere and able poet who was at one 
time Norton Professor of Poetry at Harvard, was at his best m his 
later poems, and he is fairly represented by Collected Poems (1952) 
and An Autobiography (1954) 

Among other writers of good verse, many of whom were accom- 
phshed workers m other hterary forms, may be mentioned LAG 
Strong, Redwood Anderson, Margaret Woods, Dorothy Wellesley, 
Sylvia Lynd, Rose Macaulay, Wilfnd Rowland Childe, Ohver 
Gogarty, Michael Roberts and Ernest Rhys (1857-1946) whose name 
will be gratefully remembered as editor of the Everyman Library. 
Other poets of this generation still livmg and working mdude 
Edward Davison, Geoffirey Dearmer, J D C Pellow, Christopher 
H^sall, Laurence Whistler, E R Dodds, Richard Hughes, Frank 
O’Connor, Wilham Empson, Charles Madge and F R. Higgms 
Richard Church’s pastoral and devotional poems are very happily 
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expressed, and William Plomer is a South African at his best m light 
and iromcal verse 

Martyn Skinner (b 1906) freshly mformed the metres used by 
Pope m his pohshed and satirical crusades on eighteenth-century 
modes and manners for a more humane and mspirmg purpose m 
Letters to Malaya LIV (1941-1947) These epistles m verse were written 
to a member of the Malayan Ci^ Service, afterwards taken prisoner 
by the Japanese The author is a true poet and philosopher with an 
equal gift for portraiture and the just epithet His picture of Wmston 
ChurduU as war leader will find its way mto many anthologies m the 
future, and the accoimt of the London blitz contrasted with the peace 
of the Oxfordshire countryside is most memorable Two Colloquies 
(1949) is a Peacockian dlatnbe agamst current abuses It has pith and 
pomt The Return of Arthur, completed in 1959 m brief seven-lme 
stanzas, is a glimpse mto the world of A d. 2000 when liberty and 
rehgion are almost entirely obliterated The poet is as much at home, 
but perhaps not as happy, as m the Letters to Malaya (1941-1947) It is 
to be hoped that this farmer-poet wiU contmue his urbane and pomted 
commentary m verse His influence is wholly salutary, and his sense of 
form so strong that it cannot fail to be beneficial at a time when it 
does not seem to be sufficiently realized that lack of form can be and 
usually IS just literary bad manners 

John Begeman (b 1906) has made a special position for himself as a 
writer of witty and nostalgic poems New Bats in Old Belfries (1945) is 
an excellent example of his pecuhar art, with its pleasant emphasis on 
church and chapel architecture, colonels’ daughters and Suburbia 
the day-before-yesterday. Begeman’s idiosyncratic muse has not 
been affected by the enormous success, due perhaps to some extent to 
his appearances on television, which has greeted the appearance of the 
Collected Poems (1958) and his autobiography m verse Summoned 
by Bells (i960). This charmmg remmiscential piece ghdes along so 
sweetly, sometimes so calmly, that it has bhnded some readers to its 
metncal skill and deep underlymg smcenty John Arlott (b 1914) 
seems to have been influenced by Begeman, but m Clausentum (1946) 
he has -written a sonnet-sequence, satisfymg and ongmal, on a place 
m human occupation for over two thousand years disrupted m the 
bhtz. In 1943 Gerald Bullett published his longest and most accom- 
plished poem, Winter Solstice, but his Collected Poems (1959) reveal his 
good workmanship and honesty of purpose Ronald Duncan, who is 
primarily a poet, gamed a considerable dramatic success with his play. 
This Way to the Tomb (1946). This piece is entitled a ‘masque’ and its 
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setting IS a Mediterranean island Its qualities of wit and satire speak 
well for Duncan’s dramatic future It was acted with considerable 
success during Mr Martin Browne’s season at the Mercury Theatre, 
and seemed to augur well, but it cannot be said that the promise of 
This Way to the Tomb has been mamtamed m Our Lady's Tumbler 
(1951) There is no doubt about Christopher Fry’s (b 1907) poetical 
powers His work has been mostly for the Theatre, and it is discussed 
m the ‘Drama and Radio Drama’ section Laurie Lee (1914) is a most 
able writer of poetry and prose His pubhshed work is scanty, and the 
best of the poems are m The Bloom of Candles (1947) and My Many 
Coated Man (1957) 

The poetry of Vernon Watkms (b 1906) is mainly lyrical, and the 
best of It is to be found m such collections as The Ballad of the Man 
Lwyd (1941) and Cypress andAcacta (1959) Dylan Thomas’s Letters to 
Vernon Watkins were well worth preserving in book form Henry 
Reed (b 1914) produced one book of excellent verse, A Map of 
Verona (1946), but he has spent most of his time workmg for the 
BBC, and wntmg some iromc scripts for them on various subjects. 
Like Reed, and other able writers, Terence Tiller (b 1915) has given 
much talent to radio 

Paul Dehn (b 1912), a writer of dehghtful humorous and nostalgic 
verse is also an outstandingly able fum cntic. John Heath-Stubbs 
(b 191 8) is a poet and anthologist of more than average ability, and he 
IS fairly represented m his The Triumph of the Muse (1958) Robert 
Gittmgs (b 1911), who is best known for his imagmative reconstruc- 
tions and criticism m John Keats the Living Year (1954) and The 
Mask of Keats (1956), has also pubhshed some pleasant poetry m 
Wentworth Place (1950) and Famous Meeting (1953) John Pudney 
(b 1909), who made a great hit durmg the war, as unofficial Laureate 
of the R.A F , with his poems about the Air Force, is fully represented 
in his Collected Poems (1957) He has also written some notable short 
stones 

Other poets of this generation who must be named are Francis 
Berry, John Buxton, Charles Causley, Hanush Henderson, Robert 
Lowell, J H B. Peel, James Reeves, Clive Sansom, E J Scovell, 
John Short, Stanley Snaith, Hal Summers, John Waller, Peter Yates 
and R. S. Thomas, the most ongmal and able of the Welsh poets now 
writmg in English. 

Ted Hughes (b, 1930) has written two books of poetry: The Hawk 
in theRain[igsj) and Lttpercd/ (i960) His muse could be called.rough 
lyncal, and such epithets as ‘harsh’ and ‘formidable’, have been apphed 
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to his poetry The promise and force of it are undeniable W S Mer- 
win (b 1928) IS an American who has spent much of his life workmg 
m England He is fairly represented by The Dancing Bears (1958) and 
Green with Beasts (1956) His play Darkling Child was produced in 
London m 1956 John Press (b 1920), well known as both poet and 
cntic, has published two striking collections of poetry, Uncertainties 
(1956) and Guy Fawkes Night (1959) His two volumes of criticism, 
The Fire and the Fountain (i955) and The Checiuerd Shade reflections 
on obscurity in poetry (1958) are particularly helpful to students of 
literature Danny Abse (b 1923) has published three books of poems, 
the most notable bemg Tenants of the House (1957) Dom Moraes 
(b 1939) IS an agreeable, if derivative, poet who has a remarkable 
gift for descriptive prose as shown m Gone Away an Indian Journal 
(i960) 

Otlier poets worthy of mention are Patricia Beer, D J Ennght, 
Thom Gunn, Elmbeth Jennings, James Kirkup, Vernon ScanneU, 
Anthony Thwaite and David Wnght 

DRAMA AND RADIO DRAMA 

The mneteenth century was one of the leanest periods in the history 
of the Enghsh stage A gleam of light was mtroduced by Tom 
Robertson (1829-71) with his naturalistic comedies Only the last 
decade saw a lightemng of the gloom when the technical eiSEciency 
of Sir Arthur Pmero (1859-1934) and Henry Arthur Jones (1851- 
1929) paved the way for the new frankness and freedom which were 
to be brought to the theatre by Ibsen and by George Bernard Shaw 
(i 856-1950) Until these dramatists appeared, the world of the theatre 
had been completely divorced from life as we know it. In The 
Second Mrs Tanqueray (1893) Pmero, usmg the old-fashioned language 
of the stage, had employed a central situation which aroused a storm 
of controversy Shaw, like Ibsen, used the drama as a medium for 
ventilatmg all manner of topics which preoccupied his fertile and 
versatile mmd He wrote qmck and hvely dialogue His prose is 
admirable, clear, strikmg and forthright If he had thought as clearly 
as he wrote, Shaw might well have been the second Enghsh dramatist. 
Unfortunately, there was a vem of irresponsibdity m him which 
sometimes found expression m the memorable phrase Often enough 
this was exceedmgly effective but the impression had been created at 
the expense of truth and accuracy No one will quarrel with Shaw for 
his habit of shockmg apathetic Enghsh audiences mto attention with 
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paradox and quip, or with his determmation to take a serious or 
important matter and use it as material for a play His powers were so 
great that he could, and did make, the most unlikely subjects produc- 
tive of good entertainment It might be said that all his characters 
seem to belong to some vast debating society and that they do not 
possess an mdependent life of their own when the session is over. This 
impression is persistent and remams even after a reading of Shaw’s 
careful and prease stage directions which sometimes give brief 
biographies of their subjects Another difficulty that Shaw never 
overcame, mdeed it is uncertam whether he fought hard to expunge it, 
lay m the strong mdividuality of his thought processes He could not 
submerge his personality m that of a character It is always Shaw who 
speaks, and for the most part the Shavian characters are the puppets 
animated by one able showman, who mutated all their voices as well 
Shaw had much to say, and m his plays and prefaces he expressed 
hunself fully, but as he grew older he became less mterested m the 
construction of his plays and more concerned with the dissemination 
of his ideas The talk flowed on and at tunes degenerated mto garrulity 
so that audiences of his later plays have often prayed for a little action 
after an act of unrelieved debate 

Bom m Dubhn, the son of an opera smger, who afterwards taught 
music, Shaw had only a rudimentary schoohng When he came to 
London at the age of twenty he soon became immersed m the world 
of ideas and was accepted with open arms by the Sidney Webbs and 
the Fabian Society The Hampstead Parliament heard his young 
oratory and between 1879 and 1883 he pubhshed four novels These 
may not have great merit as fiction but there is an air of mtegnty 
about them that promised well for the author s future Musical 
cnticism for the Star and dramatic criticism for the Saturday Review 
brought him still more mto the public eye, and his defence of the 
plays of Pmero and Jones estabhshed him as a fomudable contro- 
versialist with advanced and imconventional views With the appear- 
ance of Widowers' Houses (1892), Arms and the Man (1894), Candida 
(1895) and You Never Can Tell (1899) it was clear that the stage had 
fomid a new master Shaw gave to the Enghsh theatre dialogue which 
was a brilliantly magnified rendenng of everyday conversation. He 
wrote with a punch When the first book of his plays was pubhshed, 
m 1898, It was seen that the new dramatist, with his lengthy prefaces 
and picturesque and detailed stage directions, was the founder of a 
new school of dramatic literature His approach to his medium was 
made with entire artistic reverence and tremendous gaiety and high 
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spirits Nothing was too difficult for him to attempt Social prob- 
lems, history, philosophy, fantasy, all came withm his range, and all 
the tune he was stnvmg to get at the roots of things, to expose the 
causes of human failure and of human evils He soon proved himself 
to be a master of satire 

Among his numerous plays, Man and Superman (1903), Jofe BulVs 
Other Island {1907), The Doctor’s Dilemma (1911), Heartbreak House 
(1919), and St Joan (1923) are the most important, m addition to those 
already mentioned 

Two characteristics mamfested themselves m Shaw’s work about 
ten years after he began his career as a dramatist A lessening of con- 
cern with the play’s structure and action was one of them The other 
was an mclmation to take as subject-matter anything that occupied 
his mmd at the moment and to treat it very fully not only in the play 
but also m the stage directions and in the preface In the later plays it 
seemed as though Shaw forgot what his audience would see and hear, 
and what would not be visible and audible to it Far too much lies 
tucked away m the prefaces and stage directions These criticisms 
apply to Shaw’s most ambitious work. Back to Methuselah^ which 
he called ‘A Metabiological Pentateuch’ This enormous, sprawlmg 
work was the author’s second legend of Creative Evoluuon, Man 
and Superman bemg his first Shaw himself contrasted the ‘exuberance’ 
of the earher play with the ‘garruhty’ of the qumtet which make 
up Back to Methuselah Seen upon the stage the five plays suffer 
greatly firom the overwhelmmg verbosity of Shaw’s later penod 

It would be ungracious and ungrateful to end on this note It is 
impossible to say yet how much me English stage and, indeed, the 
world’s stage, owes to this writer He blew away the Victorian cob- 
webs He modernized the traffic of the theatre He set men’s imnds to 
work on new Imes. Apart firom the tendency to wordmess which has 
been noted, Shaw’s influence on the theatre has been all to the good. 

Bom m the same year as Shaw, Oscar Wilde (1856-1900) enjoyed 
a considerable success with his plays m the early nmeties By far the 
best of them is The Importance of Being Earnest (1895), a farcical 
comedy of great pohsh and consistent wit, which is nch m excellent 
comic situations* m this piece Wdde attempted no senous portrayal 
of life. He aimed only at entertamment, and it is doubtful whether 
withm these lunits there has ever been a more complete success Lady 
Windermere’s Fan (1892), the only other play by Wilde which is 
likely to be remembered, shows how wedk he could be when he 
mtroduced senous emotions mto the theatre Somethmg of the verbal 
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felicity of the plays is to be found, in Wilde’s short stones collected in 
Lord Arthur Saviles Crime (1891) and in the novel, The Picture of 
Dorian Gray (1891) Among Ins poems only the movmg Ballad of 
Reading Gaol (1898), calls for notice. The unexpurgated version of De 
Profundis (1949), m its original form as a letter to Lord Alfred Douglas, 
IS a movmg document, but there is no doubt that it was written with 
an eye to a wider circle of readers Self-pity is never an attractive 
characteristic 

Wilde’s reputation as a water has always been higher abroad than 
at home, because it has been felt by literary critics of other nations 
that Wilde had been persecuted on moral grounds m England, and 
that others could show that they were more tolerant to gemus in 
adversity than the English were An exactly similar attitude obtains 
abroad towards the poetry of Lord Byron 

Very little is heard now of the work of Stephen Philhps (1864- 
1915) His experience as an actor and his talent for writmg flamboyant 
verse enabled him to write several poetic plays which had a real success 
on the stage The best known of them are Paolo and Francesca (1900) 
and Herod (1901), and it would be interestmg to see how they would 
bear revival m the contemporary theatre without the expensive 
production lavished on them by George Alexander and Herbert 
Beerbohm Tree when they first appeared 

St John Hankin (1869-1909), a writer of pleasant satmcal comedies, 
was unlucky durmg his lifetime, which ended tragically Smce his 
death The Return of the Prodigal (1905), The Charity That Began at 
Home (1906) and The Casstlis Engagement (1907) have enjoyed a 
sustained success m repertory theatres all over the Bntish Isles 
Hankm added to a real sense of the theatre a talent for writmg easy, 
natural and amusmg dialogue, and the abihty to devise mgemous and 
divertmg situations which he treated m an unconventional and con- 
vmcmg manner It will not be surpnsmg if his plays contmue to 
be read and acted long after some of his better-known and more 
pretentious contemporanes are forgotten He understood the nature 
of pure comedy 

Laurence Housman (1865-1959) earned fame for his play Victoria 
Regina (1934) which was fashioned from a series of short plays deahng 
with the tfe of the Queen He was at his best m the short episodic 
piece with a rehgious or histoncal settmg He was at his happiest 
when his characters were real personages With this reservation his 
achievement was notable, and he always wrote with true literary 
distmction His most important works are Victoria Regtna (1934), The 
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Golden Sovereign (1937), Angels and Ministers (1921), Gracious Majesty 
(1941) and Little Plays of St Francis (1922; second senes, 1931) The 
charming pierrot fantasy, Prunella (1906), written in collaboration 
with Granville-Barker, was successful on the stage for many years, 
though Its whimsical treatment of a fantastic theme has fallen out of 
fashion now 

The emergence of the Insh National Theatre Society m 1902 was 
the signal for the beginnmg of a literary and theatrical movement 
which has given to contemporary drama some of its most consider- 
able plays It came mto bemg because George Moore (1852-1933), 
W. B Yeats, G W Russell Lady Gregory (1859-1932) and 
Edward Martyn (1859-1924), felt Aat there ought to be a society for 
the production of great plays m Dublm They were fortunate m 
findmg m John Mdhngton Synge (1871-1909) a national Irish 
dramatist, and so what had been founded as a vehicle for carrymg 
great masterpieces of the stage to Dublm became m a very short time 
the means of mtroducmg to the Irish playgoer a remarkable series of 
plays which soon spread the name and fame of the Abbey Theatre, 
Dublm, to audiences all over the world It was Yeats who encouraged 
Synge to write for an Irish theatre. He had lived among the peasants 
of western Ireland and he reproduced their idiosyncrasies and charm 
in plays which abound m hvely and dramatic situations and are 
written m a language which catches the authentic rmg of Irish speech 
m a rhythm and cadence which are among its author’s gifts to the 
drama Riders to the Sea (1904) is a peasant tragedy m mmiature, full 
of digmty and beauty The Well of the Saints (1905) is an admirable 
comedy, which has as its theme the doubtful blessmg of the restora- 
tion of sight to a pair of beggars Fmally, they reject it The Playboy 
of the Western World (1907), the best and the best-known of Synge s 
plays, caused a tremendous hubbub when it was produced because 
local patnots found m it an attack upon Ireland and the Irish So 
strong was this feelmg that nots took place m the theatre when the 
play was acted outside Ireland Needless to say, the author had no idea 
of makmg such an attack. He was only concerned with truth as he 
saw It, and when he wrote the play his great powers were at their 
height. Here are poetry and tragedy and humour beautifully blended, 
and the result is a great dramatic masterpiece. Like Yeats and 
Synge treated the legend of Deirdre dramatically, and m this play he 
conjured up all the poetry and beauty that is to be got from *irishmg’ 
the Enghsh language Tins is a method which can be earned so far 
and no farther, and only Sean O’Casey has succeeded as Synge did m 
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using the idiom without becommg artificial and extravagant 
Edward Martyn used a more naturalistic method successfully m 
The Heather Field (1899) and Maeve (1899) He had a true dramatic 
sense and wrote good prose. His plays have not received their fair 
share of acclaim Lady Gregory, who was largely responsible for 
Yeats’s interest m the Irish theatre, was herself a comic dramatist 
without much stamma but with a real gift for relatmg a dramatic 
anecdote economically and with pomt Her treatment of Irish peasant 
life m Seven Short Plays (1911) is a model of what this dramatic form 
can be at its best. Her book. Our Irish Theatre (1913), may be read with 
John Eghnton’s Irish Literary Portraits (1935) as a corrective to George 
Moore’s Ave atque Vale The three books together give a compre- 
hensive picture of an important literary and dramatic movement A 
corresponding movement, the Ulster Literary Theatre, made its 
appearance m 1902 Its output never attamed the same breadth and 
volume as the parent theatre did ‘Rutherford Mayne’ (Samuel 
Waddell) was the prmcipal figure of the Ulster movement, and his 
best-known play is The Drone (1908) St John Ervme (b 1883), an 
Ulsterman by birth, who has made a considerable reputation for him- 
self as playwright, dramatic cntic and novelist, has written plays of 
Irish life Best known of these are Mixed Marriage (19 1 1), The Orange-- 
man (1913) and John Ferguson (1915). He has smce written many other 
plays Jane Clegg (1911), m which Sybil Thomdyke gave a memorable 
performance, is among the best of them 
Two other Irish dramatists must be mentioned here Sean O’Casey’s 
(b 1884) Juno and the Pay cock (1926) has both comedy and tragedy. 
The slums of an Insh aty are made to furmsh rich and satisfymg 
entertainment O’Casey has had a varied and m some ways a 
disappomtmg career as a dramatist. This is due to a laudable desire to 
experiment and to mtroduce a firesh techmque mto the drama It is 
possible, however, to ask too much of a literary medium, with the 
result that there is a loss of coherence and directness m the later plays. 
The Plough and the Stars (1926) and The Shadow of a Gunman (1923) 
escape these defects, but The Silver Tassie (1929), which contams 
some of O’Casey’s best work, and Within the Gates (1934) are spoiled 
by his striving after a symbolism which cannot find expression 
happily upon the stage of a theatre. Red Roses for Me (1946), although 
not completely successful, seems to mdicate a step towards the blend- 
mg of the old manner with the new. Dems Johnston’s (b. 1901) The 
Moon on the Yellow River (1931) gives a haunting picture of the 
‘troubles’. 
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One of the important influences in the Dublin theatncal circle was 
Miss A E F Homiman, whose munificence was behind the Abbey 
Theatre for some years before she transferred her activities to the 
Manchester Gaiety Theatre 

There is a great deal to be wntten about Miss Homiman’s influence 
upon the drama of the day The same might be said of Harley Gran- 
viUe-Barker (1877-1946), who collaborated with J E Vedrenne 
(1867-1930) m some memorable repertory ventures at the Court 
Theatre, London, in 1904 and later The most ambitious London 
repertory venture was staged at the Duke of York’s Theatre m 1910 
by the late Charles Frohmann, a most enterprising producer, who 
was drowned m the sinkmg of Lusitania In admtion to plays by 
Shaw, Galsworthy, Pmero, Meredith, Barrie, Granville-Barker and 
Housman, a modem realistic play. Chains, by Elizabeth Baker, was 
produced This is the tragedy of a clerk, who hates his environment 
He IS on the verge of throwmg up his job and following a friend to 
seek his fortune m Australia, when his wife tells him that she is gomg 
to have a child The chains hold, and the clerk remains at his desk In 
this piece Miss Baker held her audiences with a play of ordinary life, 
skilfully heightened just enough for stage use Charles McEvoy 
(1879-1929) adopted this method with some success in David Ballard 
(1908), as did H.F Maltby(b iBSo)m. The Rotters {191$) Atthebegm- 
mng of the century it looked as though Granville-Barker would 
become the leading figure in the English theatre His early plays. The 
Voysey Inheritance (190$) and The Madras House (1910), treated con- 
siderable social problems worthily A few years afterwards he retired 
from the theatre and only his v Suable Prefaces to Shakespeare (1928 
and later) and some translations from the Spamsh, showed that he 
retamed his mterest m it 

It was at the Court Theatre that The Silver Box (1906), the first of 
John Galsworthy’s (1867-1933) many plays, saw the light It made the 
pomt that there was one law for the rich, another for the poor 
Galsworthy always had a sympathy for the underdog He never tired 
of callmg attention to abuses which needed abohshmg or to conditions 
of life which called for radical alteration. To see or read Strife (1909) 
or Justice (1910) today is to recall with surpnse that when mey first 
appeared they were considered to be stncdy impartial statements of 
the cases which the author presented m them Galsworthy’s later 
plays, such as The Skin Game (1920) and Loyalties (1922), both of 
which achieved immense popular successes, were wntten with 
considerable knowledge of the theatre and with less of a desire to be a 
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propagandist 

There is no doubt that Galsworthy always wrote with a fine 
sincerity. It is equally certain that he often deceived himself and was a 
victim of that sentimentality which was perceptible m the earlier 
plays and often took charge of the writer in his later ones Galsworthy 
had no remedies for the troubles of life in the twentieth century 
except understandmg, patience and mercy All hmnan mstitutions, 
he felt, are the better for an infusion of the personal element He had 
no sympathy for the complex mechamsm of civilization unless it 
functioned with sympathy and tact so that the least of human crea- 
tures should not be wounded or crushed by it He mamtained that 
men and women m the mass are usually cruel and stupid In effect, all 
Galsworthy’s plays are a plea for greater gentleness and for the making 
of allowances He would always give the benefit of the doubt but, as 
he showed m The Pigeon (1912), one can make any amount of conces- 
sions to people who are unworthy of them and the poor, misguided 
creatures wdl snatch any advantage they can And who can blame 
them, he seems to add, when things are so utterly hopeless for them^ 
Galsworthy was the mouthpiece of the world’s unfortunates but 
neither he nor they seem able to explam how they are to be made 
happier. 

Sir James Matthew Barrie, Bart (1860-193 7), who, like Galsworthy, 
was honoured by being made a member of the Order of Merit, was 
m his way as onginal a dramatic writer as was Bernard Shaw A 
Scottish peasant by birth, he won his way to a university education at 
Edmburgh and passed by way of journalism m Nottingham and 
Fleet Street to his full career as a playwright and novelist. He satisfied 
a certain demand, which he did much to create, m the theatre of his 
day. The surface of his plays was garnished with a wistful humour, 
sometimes pawky, which lifted hfe right out of its normal drab 
colouring and made it rambow-hued As Dems Mackail showed m 
his Story ofJMB there was far more m Bame than the escapist and 
wishful thinker, though it was largely through these qualities that 
he became so widely popular. There was a vem of hardness, almost of 
cruelty, which found expression in a few of his least-known plays 
This was as much a part of the man as was the more attractive side of 
his gemus. Quality Street (1^02), an early nineteenth-century comedy, 
sentimental m the manner of Cranford, and tinged with great charm 
and humour, shows the author’s remarkable knowledge of stage 
demands. The Admirable Cnchton (1902) is one of Barrie’s very best 
plays. The theme, which is that of ike best man assertmg himself m 
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primitive surroundings, is treated with supreme tact and a mastery of 
presentation which does not fail until die last act Two first-class 
one-act plays, The Twelve-Pound Look (1910) and Rosalind (1912) 
showed Barrie’s mastery m this form and gave full play to the 
exqmsite talent for light comedy of Dame Irene Vanbrugh Dear 
Brutus (1917) IS a sentimental but beautifully imagmed story of lost 
opportumties Shall We Join the Ladies'^ (1921), the fragment of a 
murder mystery, shows Barrie at his best, but it could never have 
been fimshed The last play. The Boy David (1936), a version of the 
bibhcal story, is uneven, but m places very moving It was not 
successful. 

Barrie’s greatest stage triumph is unquestionably Peter Pan (1904) 
In this piece Barrie achieved the extraordmary feat of adding a 
character to fairy mythology m the twentieth century Peter Pan is a 
real play for children, to whom the central figure is now as farmliar a 
fnend as Lewis Carroll’s ‘Ahce’ 

It is too early to say yet how far Barrie’s work is lastmg At the 
moment there is a reaction against whimsical humour and so his 
plays are under a cloud, always with the exception o£ Peter Pan, and m 
some nurseries he may be regarded as too delicate a creation for 
tough contemporary youth Barrie’s acbevement rebels against 
classification, and, with the possible exception of A A. Milne, no 
author who has attempted to imitate Bame has emerged unscathed 
from the ordeal. 

Barrie’s other writmgs are less likely to survive The most endurmg 
are Margaret Ogtlvy (i 896), a biograpbcal remmiscence of his mother, 
written with great feehng, and The Little White Bird (1902), stories of 
London children, m which Peter Pan made his bow. 

To turn from Barrie to William Somerset Maugham (b 1874) is to 
drop from the realm of fantasy to the hard eartb A highly successful 
and accomphshed commencal playwright with a great talent for 
wntmg effective dialogue which is both witty and satirical, Maugham 
has written three plays which have both hterary and dramatic merit 
They have also afSnities with Restoration comedy, possessmg a 
ghttering facade and an almost entire lack of feehng These plays are 
Our Betters (xgij). The Constant Wtfe{ig2i) and The Circle {192^), and 
they are his most convincing work. 

Mention must be made of the dramatists who worked for Miss 
Homiman during her eventful tenancy of the Gaiety Theatre, 
Manchester, to which reference has already been made It lasted from 
1908 to 1921. The greatest pubhaty for Miss Homiman’s work was 
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obtained when a young Manchester man, Stanley Houghton (i88i- 
1913), wrote Hindle Wakes (1912) This attracted widespread attention 
because it dealt with the unusual situation of a miU-girl who refused 
marriage with a man, economically and socially more prosperous 
than herself, because she thought that as a partner for life he would be 
thoroughly unsatisfactory, though he might pass muster as her com- 
pamon during a holiday week at Blackpool Magnificently acted by a 
cast which made the most of the Lancashire dialect, it created a stir 
out of all proportion to its merits Two other Lancashire plays. The 
Younger Generation (1910) and The Dear Departed (1908), were also 
freshly written and unconventional for their period Houghton’s 
untimely death robbed literature of an mteresting figure who 
undoubtedly possessed unrealized possibihties 

Harold Bnghouse (1882-1958) knew the Lancashire scene and 
people as well as Houghton did, but after writmg Hohsons Choice 
(1916), an entertaining play, he seemed to lose mterest m the theatre, 
and turned his attention to other hteraxy forms Probably the most 
considerable of Miss Homiman’s dramatists was Allan Monkhouse 
(i 858-1936^ Beginnmg life in a Manchester warehouse, he was taken 
on the st^ of the Manchester Guardian as a commercial expert In due 
course his flair for honest and discnminatmg literary cntiasm became 
widely recognized, and later he made a small reputation as novelist 
and playwright He was prevented from obtaining wider recogmtion 
because of the austcnty and over-economy of expression which 
characterized all his work. Of his plays the three best are Mary 
Broome (1911), The Education of Mr Surrage (1912) and The Conquering 
Hero (1923) 

Among the pieces which were given admirable performance by 
Miss Hormman’s company, John Masefield’s Tragedy of Nan (1908) 
takes a high place It is less popular now when a deliberately poetical 
treatment of a theme is out of fashion Written m prose, with a 
poetical purpose evident m every Ime of it, the Tragedy of Nan clothes 
a sordid story of the Sevemside with a hterary importance which the 
theme is hardly strong enough to carry The Tragedy of Pompey the 
Great (1910), also written m prose, is a worthy treatment of one of the 
great events of history, whioi suffers a little from the author’s delight 
in tie short, direct sentence. In itself this is an obvious virtue, but 
Masefield has indulged in it so freely that the general effect of the 
play IS mannered. It deserves revival. Masefidd’s later plays are 
experiments which have often only received pnvate performance He 
deserves well of the theatre because his contnbutions to it are always 
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characterized by a thoughtful sincenty to which is added a tireless 
desire for sane experiment and sensible innovation Numerous very 
young and very serious writers for the theatre would benefit by a 
study of Masefield’s dramatic work Its accomplishment and versa- 
tility deserve praise and notice 

Mother poet, John Drinkwater, made an outstandmg success 
with his chromcle piece, Abraham Lincoln (1918), which probably 
attracted mtemational interest because it is a play about a great 
Amencan written by an Enghshman Drinkwater treated his subiect 
soberly and competently He was a man of the theatre and he avoided 
all the dangerous pitfalls, except m the rather platitudmous verses 
which were spoken by the chorus Abraham Lincoln is an honest piece 
of homespun and no other play by Drinkwater met with similar 
success A short war play m verse, X ~0 (1917), has real beauty and is 
effective on the stage 

Drinkwater was closely alhed with Sir Barry Jackson m his excellent 
work at the Birmmgham Repertory Theatre, but no Midland school 
of dramatists sprang up round it, and Arnold Bennett (1867-1931), 
whose delightful Milestones (1912), written m collaboration with 
Edward Knoblock, was tremendously applauded, as was his dramatiza- 
tion of his novel, Buried Alive, called The Great Adventure (1913), 
never brought the Staffordshire people of his novels on to the stage. 

G K. Chesterton’s peculiar blend of ideahsm and paradox found 
witty expression m one uneven play. Magic (1913), which neverthe- 
less bears the unmistakable stamp of the author’s gemus 

As a dramatist, J B. Pnestley (b 1894), won tremendous popu- 
larity with the stage version of The Good Companions, with which he 
was helped by Knoblock Immediately afterwards he wrote his first 
play, unassisted, Dangerous Corner (1932), which is techmcally fascmat- 
mg and flawless as a completely satisfymg dramatic experiment. It 
has somethmg m common with the ‘second chance’ of Bame’s Dear 
Brutus, but the author’s handlmg is entirely his own and the characten- 
zation IS very able Eden End (1934) has a North-country settmg and 
some effective examples of dramatic portraiture. Fhrtmg with J W. 
Dunne’s theories, Priesdey has written several plays inspired by ‘time’ 
themes The best of these is I Have Been Here Before (1937)- His most 
ambitious play, Johnson Over Jordan (1939), a modem pilgrim’s 
progress, overweighted the wnter, but it is deeply movmg and has 
moments of true beauty In it Mr Pnestley showed that he has the 
mmd of a poet, without a poet’s powers of expression In a war play. 
Desert Highway (1944) he wrote a piece specially for the Army, ‘a 
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serious play about the fundamental conflict of the war, a play that 
was partly a religious discussion’. Once again die author was 
fascinated by diiferences and similarities of time and place and the 
result IS a deeply movmg play It is probable that the author does not 
attach anythmg like the same importance to How are They at Home ? 
(1945) This IS an admirable example of farcical comedy with some 
gemal and apposite satire m it Asa writer for the theatre Mr Priestley 
IS an mdefatigable experimenter, and his work has been warmly 
received in many countries An Inspector Calls (1946), with a hint of 
the old Morality about it, was a feature of the Old Vic season of 1946 
Previously it had been produced with great success m Russia It was 
also most enthusiastically received m Germany. Mr Priestley has 
contmued to experiment freely m both stage and radio diama Mr 
Kettle and Mrs Moon, an mgemous provmcial comedy, had a successful 
run m 1956 It would be unsafe to predict what form his future 
experiments may take 

Noel Coward (b 1899) has an all-round talent for the theatre 
without compare and he also is an mdefatigable experimentalist 
After his immensely proimsmg and amusmg play. The Young Idea 
(1922), he wrote nothing of hterary importance for some years His 
deeply felt war play. Post Mortem (1931), has never been performed. 
Cavalcade (1934) is a remarkable panorama of English life m the first 
twenty years of the century Bhthe Spirit (1941) is a brilliant farce, 
which is by far the most pohshed piece of work he has done. Deahng 
with death and spintualism, he manages to do so with such adroitness 
that he gives no offence and contrives situations at times so aptly 
mgemous that they will stand comparison wnth those m The Impor- 
tance of Being Earnest The disciplmed powers that he shows m this 
play may well foretell a very fruitful phase of his maturity, although 
this is not altogether apparent m Present Laughter (1944) and This 
Happy Breed (1944) which followed it Present Laughter is a brilliant 
farcical comedy which provided its author with opportumty for a 
richly comic performance In This Happy Breed Coward returned to 
the manner of Cavalcade, applymg the method to the life and fortunes 
of a Clapham family Of ms other hght pieces. Hay Fever (1925) is 
the most satisfactory The Vortex (1924) is a cleverly theatrical 

E resentation of neurasthenics In recent years Mr Coward’s other 
terary and cabaret activities seem to mdicate that he has lost some of 
his old zest for the theatre At mtervals he turns out a hght piece 
wluch usually runs successfully, and he published three articles m The 
Sunday Tune^earlym 1961, which mdicate that he believes vehemently 
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that It IS the first duty of a dramatist to provide entertainment. 

Until very recently, the mtellectuals have not bothered them- 
selves with the theatre Aldous Huxley (b 1894) wrote one promismg 
play, The World of Light (1931), but smce then he has only produced 
The Giaconda Smile (1948), which had some effective moments It 
remamed for T S Eliot to wm a pubhc for his Murder in the Cathedral 
(1935) Written for performance at the Canterbury Festival, this play, 
which George Sampson has rightly called a ‘modem exercise m the 
medieval manner’, strangely lacks passion and deep feehng The 
verse is and but smcere The story of Thomas k. Becket had appealed to 
Tennyson, and it was found to have lost none of its compelhng 
power when Eliot dressed it once again The Cocktail Party (1949), 
first produced at the Edmburgh Festival, has been even more success- 
ful £1 It the author may be said to have taken the cryptogrammatist’s 
way to pomt a dramatic finger at some of the eternal Chnstian 
verities This disarmingly sincere, ponderous, and badly constmcted 
piece, with its muddled imagery, has been triumphantly received m 
London and New York because of its author’s unswervmg honesty of 
purpose, the undeniable mtegnty of his approach to his medium, 
but It lacks two of the essentials of memorable and endurable dramatic 
literature It has neither magic nor greatness, and there is no fine 
poetry m it Ehot’s other plays. Family Reunion (1939), The Confiden- 
tial Clerk (1954) and The Elder Statesman (1958) seem to be exercises 
m proving to the author’s satisfaction that almost any theme or blend 
of themes could be made to suit his poetico-dramatic approach, but 
they have not succeeded m provmg this to the critics or the public 

Some of the writers who were his disciples have worked on 
the same Imes, and two of them, W H Auden and Christopher 
Isherwood, workmg as collaborators, have written m The Ascent of 
-F ^ (1936) a play m verse and prose which is a real achievement, a 
highly satirical survey of bogus modem values and the abuse of 
publicity It comes to grief completely m the last act, where the 
authors seem to have lost their sense of direction, but they have done 
enough for honour before the end is reached, and they may yet do 
great for the theatre, if only they wiE discard obscure symbol- 
ism and wiliul eccentncity 

In a short survey it is clearly impossible to mention the numerous 
accomphshed authors who have had plays produced durmg the 
present century, but mention must be made of some of the more 
important of them Before the 1914-18 war. Cicely Hamilton wrote 
on femmist questions with authority and some success. Later, R. C. 
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Shemff m Journey s End (1928) and J. R. Ackerley m Prisoners of War 
gave us two most e&ctive war plays SherriiF subsequently 
achieved stage successes with domestic thrillers, Miss Mabel (1949), 
Home at Seven (1951) and other successful but not notable plays 
‘Clemence Dane’ (Winifred Ashton) showed m her powerful and 
able A Bill of Divorcement (1921) the misery tliat can be caused by 
lunacy in married life and the law was subsequently altered Clifford 
Bax has written several historical plays of which the best are Socrates 
(1930) and The Rose Without a Thorn (1931) There is more of per- 
manence m these two dramas than m most of the work done by 
contemporary writers. They have beauty, poise and distmction m the 
writmg In Golden Eagle (1946) Bax treated sympathetically and with 
a poet’s msight the loves of Mary Queen of Scots and Bothwell 
Rudolf Besier’s The Barretts of Wmpole Street (1930) discussed the 
love affairs of the Brownmgs with digmty and sustamed mterest 
Sutton Vane’s Outward Bound (1923) handles death symbolically and 
with competent dramatic techmque James Bndie (1885-1951) was an 
able and irritating writer, whose Tobias and the Angel (193 1) is his one 
wholly satisfymg play. With great powers of characterization and the 
abihty to write effective dialogue, Bridie’s most obvious weakness 
lay m his failure to develop a theme satisfactorily throughout a play 
This cntiasm applies to two other plays, Mr Bolfry (1944) a^d It 
Depends What You Mean (1945) Dr Angelus (1947) and Daphne 
Laureola (1948) were excellent vehicles for the respective talents of 
Alastair Sim and Dame Edith Evans Dr Angelus has a strong theme, 
based on a real occurrence The first aa of Daphne Laureola is prob- 
ably the most bralhant thmg its author ever wrote. Mr Gillie^ the 
story of a vdl^e schoolmaster with excellent mtentions, which go 
astray, is less effective dramatically than it ought to be. 

Other dramatists who have done good and promismg work, and 
who have smce died, mclude Reginald Berkeley, Lord Dunsany, 
Eden PhiUpotts, Ronald MacKenzie, John Van Druten and ‘Gordon 
Daviot’; and others who are still living and wnting; Ashley Dukes, 
C, K. Munro, Halcott Glover, H F. Rubmstem, Emlyn Wilhams, 
Patnck Hamilton, Rodney Ackland, Warren Chetham Strode, 
Wilham Douglas Home, and Peter Ustmov. Ustmov (b 1921) is a 
man of so many talents that he does not appear to be able to make use 
of his considerable creative ability. The Love of Four Colonels (1951) 
and more particularly Romanoff and Juliette (1956) suffer firom poor 
construction and wordiness. 

In French Without Tears (1937) Terence Rattigan (b. 1912) showed 
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that he cotdd take a purely farcical situation and treat it with real 
dramatic accomplishment and gracious high spirits His later work 
has shown a slowly deepemng matunty Flare Path (1943) caught 
successfully the atmosphere of R A F hfe m wartime but techmcally 
It IS not an impressive piece. The first act of The Winslow Boy (1946), a 
play based on a famous naval case, shows deep feehng, but the 
remamder of the play does not sustam this high level Without any 
doubt Rattigan’s great achievement is the short piece, The Browning 
Version (i949)> with its telling presentation of the dechne of a well- 
meanmg house-master and ms horrible wife. The admirable farce. 
Harlequinade, which formed an evening’s entertainment with it, 
provides another example of the author’s versatihty 

Bzttig2ja.’s Adventure Story (1949) is his most ambitious play, but he 
did not succeed m maintammg the mterest throughout The Deep 
Blue Sea (1952), an iromcal tragi-comedy, gave Peggy Ashcroft and 
Kenneth More effective parts, and Separate Tables (1954) provided 
even more tellmg opportumties to Margaret Leighton and Eric 
Portman. Ross (i960), the dramatist’s view of T. E. Lawrence, is a 
cleverly proportioned piece which took a conventional view of its 
hero, superbly played by Alec Guinness. 

Chnstopher Fry, poet, dramatist and expenenced man of the theatre, 
captured the London stage with John Gielgud’s production of The 
Lady s Not For Burning (1949) The leading part had previously been 
played even more effectively by Alec Clunes at the htde Arts Theatre 
Fry brought back to the British stage a dehght and facihty in the use of 
words that can only be called Elizabethan He beheves that the reahty 
of life IS the provmce of poetry, and although he makes no pompous 
claims for his own wntmg, he essays comedy with a high senousness 
and a gaiety of method that has enchanted thousands m the drab days 
of the Plannmg Age Fry brmgs hght, beauty and colour to the stage. 
He must be carefm to ensure mat he also brmgs substance. A Phoenix 
Too Frequent is a dehghtful anecdote, of modest length Venus 
Observed, his first play with a contemporary setting, was planned as the 
first of four comedies of mood It is autumnal. La treatment it 
resembles Fry’s other plays after he had broken away from the 
influence of T S. Ehot, which shows mtermittendy m his early Boy 
with a Cart Fry’s dehghtful adaptation of a play by Anomlh, Ring 
Round the Moon, is the very best kmd of moonshme A Sleep of 
Prisoners (1951), written for production m a church is an effective 
study of the thought-processes of some young soldiers, but The 
Dark IS Light Enough (1954), even with the help of Dame Edith Evans, 
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showed a lack of dramatic tension, and far too much reliance upon the 
spoken word It is the least effective of his plays. 

Graham Greene (b 1904) took to playwntmg late m Ins dis- 
tmguished literary career, and although there is little sign of greatness 
m his three plays. The Living Room (1953), The Potting Shed (1957) 
and The Complaisant Lover (1959), his abdity to build up a dramatic 
situation and to create suspense and atmosphere may be taken for 
granted Another point m his favour is the dialogue, natural and 
literate, which comes as a rehef after the shabby colloquiahsms used 
by younger writers today Robert Bolt (b 1924), a schoolmaster for 
some years, has proved himself already to be a much more interestmg 
and competent playwright than are most of his much-applauded 
younger contemporaries of the kitchen sink and proletarian schools. 
Flowering Cherry (1958), a tragi-comedy of fantasy and failure, was 
followed hy A Man for All Seasons (i960), a most able and compelhng 
dramatization of the life of Sir Thomas More, which has technical as 
well as dramatic and literary mterest The mgemous uses to which Mr 
Bolt puts his ‘Common Man* as chorus and actor show that he has a 
very strong stage sense. The Tiger and the Horse (i960), a contemporary 
piece, is less mterestmg, but it also shows that this writer can mingle 
action and dialogue m reasonable proportions John Whiting 
(b. 1917) began as a repertory actor and earned favourable criticisms 
for A Penny for a Song (1951), Saints* Day (1958) and Marching Song 
(1954) Like other dramatists now writmg Mr Whitmg lacks the 
dramatic drive that carries a three-act play to a satisfymg conclusion, 
though he has undemable powers of charm and strength In 1961, the 
Shakespeare Memonal Theatre Company, m its new London home 
at the Aldwych Theatre under Peter Hall’s direction, produced 
Whitmg’s tragedy The Devils based on Aldous Huxley’s book The 
Devils of Loudon, dealing with demomacal obsession m France m 1617 
The result is a very well written, and exceptionally grim tragedy. It 
certainly leaves behmd it no feelings of mental satisfaction or catharsis, 
only a feelmg of horror at human imquities and aberrations 

Any Other Business (1957) is as least as workmanlike and as enthral- 
Img a play as any to be seen durmg the last decade Its authors, George 
Ross and Campbell Smger, realized that a good plot and some 
sympathetic characters are very useful mgredients to have m a full- 
length play, and their tale of an attempted ‘take-over bid’ m a 
Yorkshure mill provides at least as good ‘theatre’ as any English piece 
done m recent years 

It IS too soon as yet to say much about a new kind of dramatic 
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wntmg winch has come to stay. Televised drama is at present only a 
photographic reproduction of a stage play, but radio drama makes its 
appeal oidy to the ears It is not always easy to distmgmsh between 
plays and ‘feature’ programmes winch often have a large element of 
drama m them By far the most ambitious and successfid radio drama 
IS Dorothy Sayers’s The Man Born to he Xi»^(i943), amostconvincmg 
word-picture of the life of Christ, which has been revived and 
always with acceptance 

Other able exponents so far are J B Priestley, ‘Clemence Dane’, 
Eric Lmklater, ‘Emery Bonnet’, Clifford Bax, Leon M Lion, Loms 
MacNeice and Edward Sackville-W est. Hemlock for Eight (1946), by 
Bax and Lion, Christopher Columbus (1945), by MacNeice, and The 
Rescue (1945), by SackviUe-West, have all been published with 
mterestmg expository mtroductions by the respective authors. 

Among other radio plays which have proved effective m trans- 
nnssion are The Tunnel, by Mabel Constanduros and Howard Agg, 
But for a Time, hy Barbara Couper, Heloise, by James Vorsyth, Roman 
Holiday, by Val Gielgud, Justice Is Mine, by A McLeod, The Paying 
Guest, hyB J Mason, The Golden Bridegroom, hyTeiryNewmzai, The 
Quicksand Years, by William Rose; Lines of Communication, hyPzid 
Scott, and Silence In Heaven, by Lance Sievekmg 

Among the best of recent plays heard dunng the last few years over 
the air are Before the Monday, by Gdes Cooper, Betsy, by Rhys 
Adrian, The Foundling, by Peter Gurney, Embers, by Samuel Beckett, 
The Nevada Pastoral, by Redmond Macdonogh, and James Hanley’s 
Winter Journey 

Two sources have proved specially firmtful as meubators for the 
serious drama durmg the past five years George Devine’s direction 
of the Royal Court Theatre, once the home of the famous Vedrenne 
Barker management, and now the headquarters of the English 
Theatre Group, has produced some notable but very uneven talents. 
The same cnticism could be applied to Theatre Workshop, which 
operates under the dynamic control of Miss Joan Litdewood at the 
Theatre Royal, Stratford. E. 15. 

The Royal Court, with its more sohd backmg and ability to call 
upon greater acting, directorial and literary talents, has made strong 
impact upon the dramatic fashions and tastes of the time Probably 
future generations will look upon them with much less favour than 
they evoke firom audiences of our own time The term ‘kitchen sink’ 
has been used derogatorily of the work of Arnold Wesker and others, 
and not without reason Or so it seems to those who witnessed a 
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Similar outbreak fifty years ago, that upon the stage of the Gaiety 
Theatre, Manchester, under the Hornmian regime, when the plays of 
Houghton, Brighouse, Elizabeth Baker and others were on view It is 
no more meritorious to evoke a good play from the gomgs on m a 
kitchen than it is to make a weekend m a stockbroker’s country 
cottage dramatically frmtful. It is the play’s treatment that matters, 
not the settmg, and even the gentleman who assembled his characters 
m a factory lavatory for an entire act would have been justified if the 
proceedmgs had been coherent and theatrically valid 

John Osborne’s (b 1929) Look Back in Anger (1956) revealed that a 
voice worth heanng was havmg its say at the Royal Court An 
experienced actor, Osborne has the genuine literary gift that 
makes a young man who would be an unspeakable afSiction m real 
life contmually enthrallmg upon the stage Junmy Porter was one of 
the most significant events of the fifties a spoiled, angry young man, 
a portrait of his time A rash or plague of similarly youthful pests 
appeared m numerous plays and novels almost simultaneously Their 
behaviour was deplorable, it was also mterestmg and excitmg Oddly 
enough no one at all did dramatic justice to the beatnik girl, either m a 
play or novel 

The Entertainer (1957), though not entirely satisfactory as a play, 
was a fascinatmg theatrical experience Mr Osborne’s seedy ‘comic*, 
superbly played by Laurence Olivier, portrayed against the sad sunset 
of the Enghsh music-hall, showed the writer’s origmahty, which at 
moments has touched up a sordid subject with an almost poetic 
nostalgia, 

Arnold Wesker (b 1932) has written a trilogy on humble Jewish 
life. Chicken Soup with Barley {1958), Roots (1959), and I’m Talking 
about Jerusalem (i960), notable for accurate observation, and clever 
character touches, marred by the fashionable dramatic sin, wordmess 
Another sufferer firom this complamt is the immensely mterestmg 
and able dramatist, Harold Pmter (b 1930) He, too, is a capable 
actor, with a wide knowledge of the stage He knows exactly what 
will be theatrically effective and his dialogue, repetitive as no other 
playwright has ever been, somehow enables him to provide an 
evenmg^ entertainment with a minimum of action These cnticisms 
apply to The Caretaker (1960), which enjoyed a considerable box office 
success, and to The Birthday Party (1958) and his other plays. With 
his versatile talents - he is also an efective writer of revue sketches - 
Mr Pmter shows at least as much promise as any of his contemporanes 

The influence of radio and television drama upon the last-named 
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two writers and others has been greater than is usually supposed 
Radio drama, which is written for the ear alone, can allow action to 
take care of itself, and that is what too many of the stage playwrights 
of today are domg Mr N F Simpson s One Way Pendulum (i960) 
brought a kmd of Goon-Itma humour to the theatre and made it very 
funny, although, of course, presentation upon the stage slowed the 
piece down appreciably A more conventional dramatist, John 
Mortimer (b 1923) showed similar influences in The Dock Brief 
(1957), What Shall we Tell Caroline (1958) and other plays, but he has 
yet to construct a satisfymg full-length play, although The Wrong 
Side of the Park (i960) had a promismg first act In fact lack of stamina 
to provide a thxee-act play is one of the characteristics of the younger 
dramatists, but how much this is due to wntmg shorter pieces for 
radio and television is hard to determme 

Samuel Beckett (b 1906) has an almost Shavian delight m dialogue 
and dialectic, and his Waiting for Godot (1956) divided audiences mto 
two sections, the delighted and the bored. 

Brendan Behan’s (b 1923) Irish exuberance enabled hmi to succeed 
with one uproarious mconoclastic entertamment The Hostage (1959), 
though It seems doubtful whether his methods will enable him to do so 
agam Shelagh Delaney, a young Salford playwright, wrote an 
impressive study of slum life, A Taste of Honey (1959), remarkable for 
Its able characterization, but her second play was notable for the 
faults which A Taste of Honey had avoided She has naturally much to 
learn about dramatic technique and presentation 
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FICTION 

The history of fiction fiom the much-discussed nmeties to the 
present day is mterestmg but not heartenmg to admirers of this 
literary form At the outset the most important feature was the 
appearance of the realistic novel, of which both George Gissmg 
(1857-1903) and George Moore (1852-1933) produced notable 
examples. Gissmg had a most unhappy life and he was not sufficiently 
armed agamst the arrows of misfortune to master the depression 
which pervades almost all his wntmgs Educated at Owen’s College 
(now the Umversity), Manchester, he makes the hero of his Bom in 
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Extle the product of a new’ university The Odd Women, which came 
out in the following year, 1893, deals with the difficulties facmg 
women without trammg and without mcome Gissmg’s most popu- 
lar book is The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft (1903), a volume of 
reflective remimscence, cast roughly in fictional form It reveals 
Gissmg’s happmess m bemg able to escape the bondage of city life 
after years of poverty and writmg to provide an mcome for himself 
Curiously enough Gissmg was mchned to make the most of his 
unhappmess He would have attamed higher stature as a novelist if 
he had not allowed himself at times to become obsessed by his 
misfortunes. 

Gissmg’s own life was freely drawn on by a versatile writer, Morley 
Roberts (1857-1942), m his novel. The Private Papers of Henry 
Maitland (1912) Roberts’s The Western Avernus (1887) is a stnkmg 
and unusual travel book 

Wilham Hale White (1829-1913), writmg under the name of ‘Mark 
Rutherford’, discussed the growmg pams of the Dissenters m a 
senes of admirably written novels The best of these are Mark 
Rutherford (1881), Mark Rutherford's Deliverance (1885), The Revolution 
in Tanner's Lane (1887) and Catherine Furze (1894) 

George Moore, the yoimger son of an Insh landowner, is an 
mterestmg and rather enigmatic literary figure The history of his 
career is boxmd up with his search for a perfect style In later years he 
rewrote some of his earlier books, robbmg them of vividness and life 
m the process His most notable novel, Esther Waters, was published m 
1 894 hi Its day this was as bold an essay m fiction as its contemporary. 
The Second Mrs Tanqueray, was m drama Moore was always experi- 
mentmg, and it is only fair to say that he was often posmg His 
association with the pioneers of the Irish literary movement at the 
beginnmg of the present century gave him much of the material for 
his brilliant autobiographical trilogy. Hail and Farewell (1911-14), It is 
probably unfair to class tbs imagmative projection of Moore and bs 
finends as fiction, but many of the characters portrayed m it have 
hotly demed that it is fact It would be fair to call it a personal story 
and Moore is likely to be remembered by it, by Esther Waters, by 
the exquisite Insh novel. The Lake (1905), and by the long and care- 
fully written Bibhcal tale, The Brook Kerith (1916) Moore passed from 
realism and the influence of Zola early m bs career as a writer, and 
m bs later phase concentrated as wholeheartedly upon the writmg 
and construction of bs books as did the older and more consider- 
able artist, Henry James, the Amencan, who honoured us by acceptmg 
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the Order of Merit and also British citizenship at the end of his life 
The fiction of this writer will never be widely popular, but it is 
increasingly read and appreciated He possessed a highly sensitive and 
acute intelligence His work is finely wrought, too finely wrought 
for the taste of many perceptive readers, who feel that James interested 
himself too much m trifles That is the great defect of much of his 
work Bom in America m 1 843 , a brother of the eminent philosopher, 
Wilham James, he soon evinced a strong liking for Europe and the 
culture of the Old World His early novels depict the impact of 
European life on the American mind, and prominent among them are 
Roderick Hudson (1876) and Daisy Miller (1879) James’s approach to 
his medium was predominantly mtellectual and analytical He was 
concerned with the subtleties of the emotions, with the finer shades of 
conduct and behaviour, and m many of his novels there is a rarefied 
atmosphere which perplexes and provokes the reader who demands 
action m a story There is no doubt that James excelled m what must 
be called, for lack of a more concise term, the long-short story He 
has left many exquisite examples of the storyteller’s art m this form 
The Aspern Papers (1888) is a lovely evocation of the spirit of Venice 
The Birthplace (1903) comments shrewdly and humorously on a 
literary shrme and the wrong-headed mtellectual snobbery which 
hovers about it The loveliest of all his stories, The Altar of the Dead 
(1895), has the elements of great poetry m it. 

All James’s writmgs embody an idealization of the cultured life. 
They constitute an approach to a standard of humanitarianism which 
IS too high to be achieved by any except qmte unusual mmds These 
stories of James should be read slowly, discnmmatmgly. They are for 
the palate of the literary epicure. Among the novels. The Turn of the 
Screto(i 8 g 8 ) and (1897), are two remarkable studies 

of childhood and vice As his list of publications lengthened, James’s 
style became more and more mtricate and mvolved as his method 
became mcreasingly microscopic, so that most readers find his 
masterpiece. The Golden Bowl (1905), too subtle and protracted for 
them It would be difficult to praise too highly the smcenty and 
mtegnty which inform all his work 
The same quahties are shared by a widely different writer, Rudyard 
Kiplmg, who was the first author of gemus to brmg home to the 
British peoples the immensity and diversity of their vast Indian 
Empire Kiplmg’s style is graphic, vivid, economical and forthnght 
The scents and colours of the Orient vivify his pages His approach as 
a storyteller is as direct as possible He was a very great Imperiahst, 
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and, like Shakespeare, lie did not hesitate to cnticize his countrymen, 
though he did so usually by implication rather than by direct 
accusation. Like James, he excelled as a writer of the short story. 
Unlike him, he was qmck to seize on the possibilities of the rapidly 
changmg world m which he found himself He found material not 
only m the tangled splendour of India and its many races and sharp 
contrasts, but also m the raw humanity and wisdom of simple 
people, schoolboys, soldiers and the like He was fully ahve to the 
almost endless possibilities awaitmg the writer m the new machme 
age of which he became the prophet and historian Bom m India, and 
spendmg some years there as a journalist, his mmd was tramed to 
select the unusud and unfamiliar, which he presented to his readers 
m a form which they eagerly accepted His qmck, tireless mmd 
turned also for refreshment to the best of English history and to the 
animal creation The result is an impressive amalgam of different 
elements which makes his position as a writer difficult to estimate It 
IS only certam that he cannot be ignored now and that he is likely to 
be read far mto the future. 

Kiplmg’s style, like that of James and of George Meredith, is 
almost impossible to imitate successfully Its influence has been felt 
and shown more by twentieth-century joumahsts than by writers 
with more permanent mtentions Of his Indian writmgs. Plain Tales 
from the Hills (1887) and Ktm (1901) are the best The two Jungle 
Books (1894-5) and the Just So Stones (1902) are superb anunal stories. 
Soldiers Three (1888-9) gives the author’s highly mdividual idea of the 
British soldier Puck of Poole s Hill (1906) and Rewards and Paines 
(1910) contam episodes of Enghsh history, seen through his trans- 
figurmg eye Perhaps the finest of all his short stories are The Brush-- 
wood Boy and They, They both have a supernatural element 

Like Rudyard Ehphng, H. G. Wells (1866-1946) was qmck to 
realize the possibihties of the machme age In his first book Wells 
blended his saentific knowledge with fantasy, and durmg the mneties 
he occupied himself prmcipally with romance and bold imagmative 
conceptions that showed a debt to the French writer, Jules Verne. 
The Time Machine (1895), The Stolen Bacillus and Other Stones 
The Wonderful Visit (1895), The Island of Dr Moreau (1896), When 
the Sleeper Wakes (1899) and The First Men in the Moon (1901) were 
among them As a boy, Wells’s circumstances were humble His 
mother was anxious that her son should reach the pinnacle of respecta- 
bility to be attamed by work as a salesman m a draper’s shop This 
proved so uncongemdi that m Love and Mr Lewisham (1900) and 
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Ktpps (1905) Wells wrote the first two of many sociological novels 
dealmg with the life of the little man*, depictmg the struggles of a 
sensitive mmd m the uncongemal surroundings of modem industnal 
conditions At this date unrest was m the air Samuel Butler’s The 
Way of All Fleshy a posthumous and devastatmg picture of some of the 
least happy aspects of Victorian family life, had appeared two years 
earher. It formed a codicil to his two ‘Utopian* studies, Erewhon 
(1872) and Erewhon Revisited (1901). George Bernard Shaw called 
attention to Butler’s ‘fresh and future-piercmg suggestions’, and the 
beginnmg of Kmg Edward VII’s reign, now mistakenly regarded as 
a period of gross and complacent opulence, was m reality a time when 
heart-searching and dissatisfaction with prevaihng conditions fully 
occupied many thoughtful minds Wells, with his friends, Sidney 
Webb (later Lord Passfield) and Beatrice Webb, and George Bernard 
Shaw, formed the vanguard of this attack upon bad wages, madequate 
living and mdustrial accommodation and mdiflFerent education. 
Although Wells retamed his interest m the progress of mvention, he 
wrote volummously m fiction and m other forms on the use and abuse 
of social and mdustrial life He was especially concerned with the 
future of women Ann Veronica (1909) dealt with the stmggle of a 
girl anxious to ‘get away’ from conventional life with no end m view 
except marnage He showed the need for educatmg girls to earn a 
livelihood His best novel, Tono-Bungay (1909), is a picture of the 
busmess world It forecasts the dechne of the landed aristocracy and 
the rise of the new rulmg caste, the trade and newspaper magnates, 
with their cravmg for ‘pubhcity’, their lack of prmciples, their often 
unscrupulous acqmsition of wealth and power This is the mam 
theme, which with many variations Wells treated m a lengthy senes 
of books Frequently masqueradmg as novels, these grew gradually 
farther away from the accepted idea of fiction Narrative and story 
gave way to tremendous sermons, which conveyed the author’s 
hvely opinions on the subjects and problems which preoccupied him 
Prominent among them are The New MachiavelU (i9ii)» which 
contamed the author’s presentation of the Fabian socialistic circle 
with which he was, associated, The History of Mr Polly (i 9 io)» 3, 
divertmg exercise on the ‘little man’ pilgrimage, always so near to the 
author’s heart; Marriage (1912), the adventures and fortunes of a 
reasonably prosperous young couple of more than average mtelli- 
gence, and Mr Bntling Sees It Through (1916), which was Wells’s 
fictional commentary on the first World War 
John Galsworthy’s approach to the problems of the period was 
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conducted on very different lines Galsworthy was an Enghshman of 
the upper middle class, who had enjoyed a umversity education and 
was not without private means Like Wells, he wrote easily and 
fluently, and he lived long enough to obtam an immense reputation 
at home and abroad as novehst and playwright He is the historian of 
the class which he knew best His mmd was compassionate and 
sympathetic There can be no question of his deep smcerity or of his 
desire for the welfare of his fellow creatures His defects are a lack of 
humour and an over-facility m composition, and there is some want of 
consistency m the author’s attitude towards his characters This can be 
seen m his two mam works, The Forsyte Saga (1922) and A Modern 
Comedy (1929) Each of these books is a collection of full-length novels 
depictmg the vicissitudes of the propertied class over a period of about 
fifty years m the mneteenth and twentieth centuries The title of 
Galsworthy’s first novel. The Island Pharisees (1904), is sufScient proof 
of the author’s satirical intention As Galsworthy grew more familiar 
with the Forsytes and their circle, his cntical attitude towards them 
became perceptibly modified It is not to be supposed that when Mil- 
ton began to write Paradise Lost he had the least idea that Satan would 
eventimly become a creature who called for sympathetic treatment. 
Soames Forsyte, with his ngid code and stem marital demands, did not 
at first excite his creator’s friendship but m the end Soames wins 
Galsworthv’s suffiages and is by far the most memorable and livmg 
character in his novels In his novels, as m his plays, Galsworthy gave 
ever-mcreasmg scope to his dramatic sense with the result that 
although he was always a writer of mtegrity, he drifted unconsciously 
from the high ideals with which he had begun his career as a writer 
The violent reaction agamst his great literary populanty, which set m 
after his death, may be temporary A whole phase of English life is 
contained withm his pages, and it is probable that posterity will not be 
satisfied until it has offered at least a passmg salute to Soames and his 
relatives 

Enoch Arnold Bennett was Galsworthy’s exact contemporary He 
came from that great industrial district, the Staffordshire Pottenes, 
and although he treated many aspects of English life m his novels, 
plays and critical wntmgs, there is no doubt that he was most at ease 
wim his own people One of the most notable quahties that Bennett 
exhibited m all that he wrote is an unflaggmg zest He was a bom 
journalist and diarist He had a masterly power in the use of significant 
detail and the knowledge that romance pulses m the most unlikely 
people and places Bennett had a cunous inability to use humour m 
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his serious fiction His two best novels are unquestionably The Old 
Wives' Tale (190S) and Clayhanger (1910), both Staffordshire tales 
So IS his excellent comic fantasia, The Card (1911), which has given 
more pleasure to a great number of readers than either of them His 
mcreasmg preoccupation with the mechanics of luxury was respon- 
sible for his exhaustive study of hotel life, Imperial Palace (1930) 
Among the English novehsts there is no more fascmating or emg- 
matic figure than Joseph Conrad, bom Teodor Josef Konrad 
Korzeniowski (1857-1924) He was a Pole from the Ukraine, m the 
south of Poland In May 1878 he first trod English soil, knowing 
nothmg of the language In 1884 he became a Master m the English 
Merchant Service In 1895 he published his first novel, Almayers 
Folly This is an extraordinary record of perseverance towards the 
fulfilment of a long-held ambition Conrad himself said that my 
faculty to write m English is as natural as any other aptitude with 
which I might have been born I have a strange and overpowermg 
feelmg that it had always been an inherent part of myself* Working 
m a foreign language, Conrad achieved a majestic, darkly brilliant 
mastery that stamps everythmg that he wrote. He was a poet among 
novelists, a tireless analyst of men’s reactions when opposed to a fate 
best calculated to conquer them Most of his heroes are at grips with 
unseen powers as diabohcal as those which confronted the protagon- 
ists m the great Shakespearean tragedies Above all, Conrad is a 
novelist of the sea, and his special mterest wasthe men who went down 
to It Like Henry James, he excelled as the writer of the long-short 
story In addition to two magnificent books m the reminiscent vein, 
The Mirror of the Sea (1906) and A Personal Record (1919), Conrad’s 
best fiction mcludes the three long stories published m Youth (1902), 
Typhoon (1903) and The Nigger of the Narcissus (1897) His most 
ambitious and, m many ways, his best novel is the South Amencan 
story, Nostromo (1904), although it is overloaded with riches Better 
known are Lord Jm (1900) and his first popular success. Chance (1914)- 
Lord Jim allows Captam Marlowe, Conrad’s narrator withm the story, 
free rem, with the result that before the novel is over the reader feels 
that he is listening to a storyteller as tireless and pertinacious as 
Coleridge’s Ancient Marmer himself Chance is an example of Con- 
rad’s later method, when the hot and tangled splendours of the 
tropics had receded m his memory, and he was concentratmg on the 
struggles of simple people against the world’s infamies There is far 
too much indirect narrative m this book and, like Lord Jm, its interest 
declmes progressively towards the end. 
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Conrad was a great romantic, not m the popular sense of the term 
Sir Walter Scott found romance m a Scottish child’s funeral seen (and 
heard) at a distance across the snow. Conrad conjured up romance m 
the far places of the earth and sea, out of the perils and hardships of 
men, m the endless fight between man and the elements, and m the 
struggles of all poor, simple folk agamst the dark forces that beset 
them His stories axe of the stuff of poetry, and Browmng has been 
cited as the writer nearest to him, but that judgement is of little 
import. What matters is that a Polish sea-captam m the Enghsh 
Merchant Marme grew to be a writer of fiction which turned men’s 
mmds away from the ephemeral problems of the day and out to the 
great eternal conflicts and verities, whose mterest will endure as long 
as there are man and women left to read 

In a famous article on the novelists of the day, contributed by 
Henry James to The Times Literary Supplement m 1914, four ‘Jumors’ 
were mentioned No mention was made of J D Beresford, W. 
Somerset Maugham, Frank Swinnerton, E M Forster, or Oliver 
Omons, who had all written fiction ably 

Beresford (1873-1947) made his mark with the ‘Jacob Stahl’ 
trilogy, three novch {Jacob Stahl igii, A Candidate for Truth, 1912 > 
and Goslings, 1913) which dealt sensitively and capably with the life 
of a writer. The House in Demetrius Road (1914) is a hauntmg picture 
of alcoholism The author afterwards never touched the level of these 
four novels. 

William Somerset Maugham is a realist, with a cynical turn of 
mmd Widely read, an acknirer of French literature at its best and 
most economical, Maugham is also a great traveller Sparmg m his 
use of words and scrupidously economical m his use of emotion, he is 
a master of the prose of narrative and dialogue Plays, novels, travel 
books and short stones have come from his pen, and are almost all of 
them carefully fashioned and mvanably well written. More than 
most novelists Maugham draws on reahty ‘I think mdeed’, he wrote, 
‘that most novelists, and surely the best, have worked from life.’ His 
autobiographical novel, Of Human Bondage (1915), is particularly 
direct and forthright. The skill of the narrative is veiled by a deceptive 
simpliaty and, like all this author’s writmgs, has a convmcmg air of 
realism about it. Long, ambitious, and consistently readable, it is the 
best of his novels The admirable East Indian tale. The Narrow Comer 
(1932), is almost as impressive. The Malayan short stones are so 
cleverly wrought that their unfair emphasis on the weaker side of 
human nature is not at first realized. This is the aspect of life which has 
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a Strong fascination for this writer. His quiet, low-toned expository 
method can pomt a cymcal anecdote to perfection, and he has an eye 
that never fails him for the essentials of background. Most of 
Maugham’s short stories have been collected m one volume, entitled 
Altogether. Of this author’s later fiction the novel, The Razors Edge 
(1944), IS by far the most important. It is a full-length study of an 
honest seeker after truth m an uncongemal, materiahstic world 

Edward Morgan Forster (b 1879), James Joyce (1882-1941), 
with Virgima Woolf (1882-1941) and Aldous Huidey, are the four 
novehsts who have exercised the greatest influence on and have 
evoked the loudest plaudits from their younger contemporaries and 
from mtellectual circles on both sides of the Atlantic Of the four, 
Forster alone emerged as a full-fledged novelist before the First World 
War, when five of ms seven books of fiction had already been written. 
Like Maugham, Forster writes precisely, but he is a more conscious 
and fastidious writer, whose creative impulse is not a very strong one 
He is obviously more mterested m life and letters than m the writmg 
of fiction, and it is curious that he should have attamed such a con- 
siderable reputation as a novehst on the strength of his actual 
performance His three most considerable novels are A Room with a 
View (1908), Howard*s End (1910) and A Passage to India (1924) 
Unquestionably he has great qualities as a creator of character, within 
rather narrow limits. His cultured spinsters, undergraduates and 
Anglo-Indians are extremely well done, but die general impression 
produced on the reader is that Forster finds it rather tiresome to tell a 
story, and that he is entirely m his element when he is writmg, as m 
the fascmatmg collection of literary essays, Ahtnger Harvest (1936), 
about books or people or cultural subjects untrammelled by the bonds 
that the disaplme of the novel mvolves When he attempts action he 
often achieves melodrama, but as a subde and mischievous commen- 
tator on a relatively small cross-section of life he is outstandmg. 
Aspects of the Novel (1927) is a most able exposition of the art and 
CT^t of fiction 

The career of Oliver Onions (b 1873) as a novehst is disappomtmg. 
He is a grim and forceful writer whose most complete success is the 
short novel, In Accordance with the Evidence (1912), which hmges on a 
successful and highly mgemous murder A collection of eerie short 
stones, Widdershins (1911), reveals another aspect of his considerable 
talent After a long silence Omons returned to the novel with The 
Story of Ragged Rohyn (1945) This exqmsite study of a boy’s life m 
East Anglia shows me writer’s peculiar quahties at their strongest An 
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atmosphere of remoteness and brooding horror pervades the book. 
Henry James would have been thrilled by this most happy mterpreta- 
tion of the sense of the past The Story of Ragged Robyn is one of the 
most considerable and important novels of recent years. Poor Man's 
Tapestry (1946) is another mdication that Omons is a novehst who will 
not be bound by place or time The period is the beginning of the 
Wars of the Roses and it is with the Poor Man’s busmess and his daily 
occupations that Omons is preoccupied Tight-packed with mcident 
and most able characterization, this is a story which makes a large 
demand upon the reader’s powers of concentration Arras of Youth 
(1949) IS also set in this period. It is an immensely vivid and reahstic 
story. 

It has been stated that Henry James selected four young novelists 
for speaal recogmtion in 1914 These were Compton Mackenzie, 
Hugh Walpole, Gilbert Cannan and D H, Lawrence They were all 
pubhshed by an enterpnsmg newcomer, Martin Seeker, whose 
influence upon early twentieth-century literature will be assessed one 
day at its proper value Of the four there is no doubt that Sir Compton 
Mackenzie (b. 1883) is the most remarkable personahty, but it cannot 
be said that he has yet fulfilled the promise of his earher performance. 
Begmnmg with a consistent pastiche of eighteenth-century life, The 
Passionate Elopement (1911), Mackenzie followed it up with a colour- 
ful novel of the theatre. Carnival (1912), which slipped towards its 
close mto unconvincmg melodrama This was succeeded by his 
ambitious and vivid autobiographical story, Sinister Street (1913-14), 
and an appendage, Guy and Pauline (1915)* which has often been 
praised as his most completely satisfymg work of fiction 

These novels show then author as an exponent of romantic realism, 
but the first war had a disruptive ejffect upon his talent as a novelist. 
The Adventures of Sylvia Scarlett (1918-19) is a further exercise m 
deim-mondaine life, a combmation of sordid realism and farce which 
has not been effectively transmuted. Sn Compton has wntten many 
kmds of books m addition to novels smee these early days of his 
career, and he is always an entertaining water He is a master of 
farce, as he showed m The Red Tape Worm (1940), surely one of the 
funmest novels of the century, a splendid burlesque of politics and 
bureaucracy. In 1956 Thin Ice, dealing with a homosexual theme, 
was made especially effective by the author’s notable restraint, at a 
time when other novelists were dealing with all kinds of perversion 
with the hope of attracting readers for die least reputable reasons 

Sir Hugh Walpole’s (1884-1941) considerable reputation has almost 
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entirely vanished since his death A cunous vein of cruelty was likely 
to obtrude itself on anything he wrote Mr Perrin and Mr Trail (1911), 
a study of hatred m the Senior Common Room of a public school, 
can still be read with interest, as can The Dark Forest (191 8), the first of 
two novels vnth Russian backgrounds, for which the author was able 
to draw upon personal experience The Green Mirror (1918) is a well- 
constructed story of life m London and Cornwall and The Cathedral 
(1922) IS the best known of Walpole’s essays in the TroUopian vem. 

The Lake Distnct novels The Hemes Chronicle (1930-33) ^d two 
more were to be a vast exercise m the historical novel of tradition, ‘a 
loose narrative colloquial tradition’ Walpole called it, but it must be 
admitted that the setting is much more convmcmgly done than the 
characters 

The third of James’s proimsing novehsts, Gilbert Caiman (1884- 
1955) published no fiction of importance after 1918 Begmnmg as a 
disdainful realist of the Manchester school, Caiman achieved his 
greatest success with his third novel, Round the Comer (i9i3)» a study 
of family life, vivacious, provocative and full of the author’s opmions 
on many subjects In his succeedmg novels Caiman showed signs of 
the complamt from which H. G Wells suiSFered, the tendency to 
allow digressions and sermons to swamp the mam purpose of the 
novel Of his later boohs, Mendel (1916), the story of a painter, and 
The Stucco House (1918) are the best 

One of the most discussed of modem authors, D H Lawrence 
(1885-1930) is the last of James’s quartet, and he was chosen 
unwilhngly by James, who did not like his work. 

Later generations may well find it hard to understand the immense 
veneration and equally strong antagomsm which Lawrence roused m 
his lifetime. The son of a Nottmghamshire mmer, he never seems to 
have been able to forget the grudge which he owed to his Creator for 
his humble birth In fact he was more fortunate than milhons His 
mother was a remarkable woman whom her son adored. Lawrence 
was able to take a teacher’s trammg course at Nottingham, taught 
for a httle, and then soon made a reputation among the mtellectuals 
by the pubhcation of his early novels. The White Peacock (1911) and 
The Trespassers (1912) He reached his summit with Sons and Lovers 
(1913), an autobiographical novel of his own life up to his mother’s 
death After that his talent as a novelist fell away and he never regamed 
It The most suspicious and sensitive of men, Lawrence, who suffered 
from tubercular trouble, was almost determmedly unhappy and uneasy 
m his writmgs. His descnptive gift was immense, but he had little 
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new to say m fiction, and the only reason that he was greeted as a 
prophet of a new way of living is that he showed the strongest 
possible conviction m his own views and opinions, which he reiterated 
loudly and, let it be admitted, vulgarly Some of his travel books on 
Mexico and the Mediterranean show ham at his best as a descnptive 
writer. He earned notoriety for Lady Chatterley s Lover (1928), a bad 
novel, made unusual by the use of impolite epithets and terms which 
contribute nothmg to the story and only expose the weakness of its 
author’s method The best of this book, like the best of Lawrence’s 
other writmgs, lies not m excursions mto pseudo-psychology or 
eroticism, about which Lawrence was a perfectly honest and rather 
muddled thinker, but m his evocations of natural beauties, forthright 
narrative and desCTiptive pieces ‘Pengum Books’ ’ decision to add 
Lady Chatterley s Lover m an unexpurgated edition to their famous 
paper-back series led to the Crovm brmgmg an action against them, 
but the jury brought in a verdict of ‘Not Gmlty’. The result was that 
this mdifferent novel, supported by the testimony of writers, ‘literary 
experts’ and others sold several nulhons of copies, which it would 
certainly not have done if proceedings had not been brought against 
the publishers. It is mterestmg to note that another pubhsher of paper- 
backed books had already sold about a nulhon copies of the expur- 
gated copy of ‘Lady Chatterley* It seems that dots and asterisks can 
be almost as saleable as four-letter words It is possible that Lawrence’s 
Letters will be read long after his novels, with the exception of Sons 
and Lovers, are forgotten He could be a great writer but never for 
more than a chapter or two at a time His temperament and peculiarly 
subjective approach to fiction prevented him from becommg a 
wholly satisf^g novehst. 

Francis Brett Young (1884-1954), like Lawrence, had something 
of the poet m him A doctor, he has written with great conviction of 
his profession m My Brother Jonathan (1928) and this book, vnth the 
pleasant and leisurely picture of cotintry life. Portrait of Clare (1927), 
forms his prmcipal contnbution to English fiction. Primarily a 
novelist, Brett Young had no speaal message for his tune and has, 
therefore, been neglected by the cntics who have found him difficult 
to appraise His other novels are uneven m quality and he betrayed a 
tendency to repeat himself The two novels mentioned rank among 
the best of their time Brett Young had vision, a sane view of life, 
and an obvious regard for all that is best m the traditional English 
way of Iivmg The Island (1945), an immensely long histoncal poem, 
bears witness to the writer’s love of his own land. It shows dehghtful 
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glimpses of the lyric talent which Brett Young exhibited as a young 
man. Unfortunately true poetical mspiration is almost entirely lack- 
ing, and The Island can only be regarded as a remarkable tour de force 
by a most accomplished writer. 

Frank Swinnerton (b. 1884), well known as novelist, literary 
historian and critic, sat at the feet of Arnold Bennett and of the 
Manchester Guardian school of critics and joumahsts By far his best 
novel IS the justly praised Nocturne (1917), which is a beautifully 
conceived and executed mmiature The Doctors Wife Comes to Stay 
(1949) andud Flower for Catherine (1950) are excellent pieces of compe- 
tent storytellmg In 1935, Swinnerton pubhshed The Georgian 
Literary Scene This survey of his contemporaries, many of them known 
personally to him, has been consistently underrated by critics who 
were unable to understand Swinnerton’s gay and honest approach 
to his subject His autobiography, Swinnerton (1937), also contains 
mteresting and useful sidelights on the hterary world of the present 
century, which Swinnerton knows as well as any hvmg man of 
letters, havmg worked m it as author, cntic and publisher 

The twentieth century has seen an enormous increase m the 
number of women writers of fiction, and although many of them 
have made considerable reputations for themselves m their lifetime 
and some have been the victims of mdiscreet adulation from small 
and temporarily powerful critical cliques, it is safe to say that there is 
no novelist of the first emmence among them Elizabeth, Countess 
Russell (1866-1941) was an exponent of precise and lively irony, 
who did not disdam farce if it suited her purpose. At times she wrote 
beautifully. As humour seems always to be suspect among the critical 
panjandrums, she has never received the rMame to which ner wntings 
have entitled her Elizabeth and Her German Garden (1898) estabhshed 
her popularity with the reading pubhc, and she mamtamed a high 
standard with her other novels over a period of forty years. Her early 
married life m Germany filled her with a hearty dislike of the 
German people, whom she trounces with tremendous high spmts m 
The Caravaners (1909) Her last book, Mr Skeffington (1940), shows 
that at the end of her life her talents were unimpaired. 

The Irish stories of E OE Somerville (1861-1949) and ‘Martm Ross’ 
(Violet Florence Martm, 1862-1915) present a cheerful, unpretentious 
picture of a phase of Irish life that is over now. These collaborators 
wrote excellent English and they had a first-rate eye for the humours 
of huntmg and coimtry life Their best books are The Real Charlotte 
(1894), Some Experiences of an Irish R M (1899), Further Experiences 
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of an Irish R M. (1908), and In Mr Knox’s Country (i 9 i 5 )« ‘Martin 
Ross’ wrote an excellent book of autobiograplucd essays, Some 
Irish Yesterdays (1906) After JMiss Martin’s death. Dr Somerville 
contmued to write Irish novels, under the style of the collaboration, 
but these later books lack the exuberance and fimsh of those already 
mentioned 

A contemporary of these two writers and a delightiEul chromcler 
of the humours of village and country-house life, S Macnaughtan 
(1860-1916), achieved her greatest success with A Lame Dogs Diary 
(i905)» a later Cranford, marred a little by occasional descents mto 
sentimentahty, but true and convincmg on the whole Elizabeth 
Robms (d 1952), well known also as an actress, wrote a number of 
thoughtful novels of which The Magnetic North (1904) deserves to be 
remembered 

The two women who obtained the highest critical regard m the 
early nmeteen-hundreds were Edith Wharton (1862-1937), a careful 
disaple of Henry James, and May Smclair (1879-1946), an earnest 
and strenuous wnter, who has not been afraid to experiment. In 1914 
Miss Smclair published a novel, The Three Sisters, m which she took 
the Brontes for her subject In the same year appeared her critical and 
biographical study, The Three Brontes Miss Smclair’s writmgs have all 
had a strong psychoanalytical bias, not always to their advantage. 
The best of them is a short novel. The Life and Death of Harriet Frean 
(1922), remarkable for its economy of means and for an impressionis- 
tic method which may have owed somethmg to Dorothy Richardson 
(1882-1957), who, between 1915 and 1931, published ten novels, all 
parts of an immense work, Pilgrimage, devoted to the inner con- 
sciousness of the herome This is generally readable, but it does not 
produce m the reader an overwhelming impulse to go on readmg. 
Extremely happy m its best moments of character revelation, it 
cannot be said that Pilgrimage shows m its author an irresistible urge of 
creation. It is more like a swollen commonplace book than an authen- 
tic novel. Her work should not be confused with that of ‘Henry 
Handel Richardson’, bom Henrietta Richardson (d. 1946) of Mel- 
bourne, and afterwards wife of Professor J, G. Robertson of London, 
where she lived Possessmg a strong, mascuhne style, she was thought 
for many years to be a man Her most important work is the trilogy, 
The Fortunes of Richard Mahony, pubhshed for the first time m one 
volume m 1930 Her two musicd novels, Maurice Guest (1908) and 
The Young Cosima (193 9)j excellent. Olivia (1949), by a writer who 
calls herself ‘Ohvia’, a tenderly written story of a young girl’s first 
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love, created a considerable impression when it appeared. 

Mary Webb (1883-1927) sprang into sudden popularity as the result 
of a mention of her work made by Earl Baldwin when he was Prime 
Munster In Precious Bane (1924) and her other novels she wrote of the 
Worcestershire-Shropshire border country, which she knew 
thoroughly well Her rustics are almost as convmcmg as Thomas 
Hardy’s, and she had a true msight into the humours and tragedies of 
rural life Her own mtegrity is evident in all that she wrote, but her 
style IS mannered and sometimes over-mtense This bhnded some to 
her very real merit. In a foreword to Precious Banet Mrs Webb wrote* 
‘When antique things are also country thmgs, they are easier to write 
about, for there is a permanence, a contmuity ua country life which 
makes the lapse of centuries seem of little moment ’ Firmly convinced 
of the importance of what she set out to do, Mrs Webb succeeded in 
impressmg a great many readers with the feeling that her books 
worthily caught and embodied material worthy of an able pen. 

Constance Holme (d 1955), whose works have earned the coveted 
honour of mclusion m the World’s Classics senes, wrote eight straight- 
forward novels, mainly about her native Westmorland She was also a 
very smcere writer, but it is difficult to account for the tribute which 
has been paid to her. 

The war of 1914-18 had litde visible effect upon fiction, either at 
the time or afterwards No great Enghsh war novel was written 
then or has been written since In addition to those already men- 
tioned, Wilfired Ewart’s (1892-1922) Way of Revelation (1921), A P 
Herbert’s (b 1890) The Secret Battle (1919), a beautifully told and 
tragic story, J. B Morton’s (b. 1893) The Barber of Putney (1919)* 
and Peter Jackson, Cigar Merchant (1919), a good example of popular 
fiction, by Gilbert Frankau (b. 1884), all deserve commendation, 
R H Mottram (b. 1883), once a Norfolk banker, began his career as a 
novehst with his Spanish Farm Trilogy (1924-7), of which the first 
part gave promise of possibdities which have never smce been fully 
realized except in Our Mr Dormer (1927), a well-told tale of a family 
bank m East Angha 

Since the First World War the history of the novel has not been a 
happy one It may be that as a literary form it has had its day, though 
this seems unlikely. The fact remams that the post-war idols, E M. 
Forster, Virgmia Woolf, Aldous Huxley and James Joyce, have 
added little or nothmg to the scope of the novel m spite of elaborate 
and sometimes tortuous attempts to do so Virgima Woolf, a daugh- 
ter of Sir Leslie Stephen, the well-known critic and essayist, was a 
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subtle and consistent experimenter m the impressiomstic form, 
much more discriminating m her approach than Dorothy Richardson 
has been Her work has been likened by J B Priestley, to rapid 
coloured films that have occasional moments of great poignancy’, and 
the reader can have no doubt of her considerable mtellectual ability. 
Virgima Woolf began her career as a novelist with a flymg start Her 
prowess as a thinker and talker were already acknowledged There 
were critics ready to acclaim her first novel almost before they had 
read it. It is a fact too rarely noticed that few novels have obtained 
lastmg popularity m this country which did not win considerable 
material success on their first appearance m prmt. The applause of a 
small but temporarily influential critical clique is not enough to 
estabhsh a writer as an acknowledged expert m any form of wntmg, 
but It may influence public opmion over a period of years Peacock, 
Meredith and James are three exceptions to this rule Virginia Woolf 
will continue to be read by a number of readers not for her meats as a 
novelist but because she had a rare and subtle mmd capable of catch- 
mg and conveying delicate impressions m beautiful prose Her first 
two novels. The Voyage Out (1915) and Night and Day (1919), achieve 
a definite pattern, but m her later fiction impressionism has clearly 
won the day at the expense of coherence, with one exception* 
Between the Acts (1941), which the author did not hve long enough to 
submit to her usual drastic revision, is now regarded as one of her 
best novels In Orlando (1928) the principal character experiences a 
change of sex m the course of the narrative It would be impossible to 
define this book as a novel It is a fascmatmg experiment which 
refuses to conform to any recognized type 
The creative power, the ability to present characters, was never 
strong When Mrs Woolf allowed the strongly subjective side of her 
gemus to take full charge, she was m her element, and for that reason 
her best book is A Room of Ofie s Own (1929), a really dehghtful plea 
for women s economic mdependence, made m the academic atmos- 
phere which was so congemal to the writer. In her two books of 
criticism. The Common Reader (1925 and 1932), she was most happily 
inspired Three posthumous volmnes of essays. The Death of the Moth, 
The Moment, and The Captain^ $ Death’-Bed, are on the same high level, 
in fact, she takes rank without question as one of the few exceedmgly 
good women essay -writers. A Writers Diary (1953) is one of the most 
superb expositions of the quahties required from an author of 
unquestioned abihty and integrity to be found in any language. 
Dame Rose Macaulay (1881--1958) had a mmd more nimble and. 
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perhaps, a little less subtle than Virginia Woolf’s She was both wise 
and witty, a poet with a very criticaif outlook on all human manifesta- 
tions, She used her great gift for satire with energy and verve. It is 
not her fault that, on puttmg dowm one of her excellent entertain- 
ments, the reader feels that he has been allowed to inspect a collection 
of divertmg human oddities. It is the writer’s habit of mmd which 
seizes on the ludicrous and mocks it with a fine perception of what 
human values ought to be and most emphatically are not The World, 
My Wilderness (1950) is a finely wrought study of two young people, 
who worked for the Resistance movement m France. On returning 
to England they spent most of their time m the blitzed areas round 
St Pam’s This book has a deep significance and at times a haunting 
beauty. It is the most mature and accomphshed of Dame Rose’s 
novels In it she has employed her many talents withm a 
smgle frame, and the result is a memorable piece of literature Her 
Towers of Trebtzond (1956) was yet another scintillating entertain- 
ment, but It IS possible that m the future, Plensure of Rums (1953), a 
remarkable excursion m time, may prove to be her most enduring 
work It IS one of the strange, unclassifiable books, like Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy, that make a mche for themselves m the 
affections of critical readers. They went to Portugal (1946) and Fabled 
Shore (1949) are among the best travel books of the period and an 
historical novel. They were Defeated (1932) is Rose Macaulay’s most 
ambitious essay m fiction 

Rose Macaulay had so much charm, so great a capacity for apprecia- 
tion and enjoyment, that it seems a little unfair to suggest that none 
of her writmgs does full justice to her remarkable personality and 
extraordmary talents. It is unlikely that a biography will do that either. 
There is no doubt that Rose Macaulay had gemus, and it found 
expression m some of the most dehghtful prose ■written m the first 
half of the twentieth century. ^ 

It seems unlikely that James Joyce will contmue to enjoy the 
adulation which was showered upon hun by critics who were 
obviously anxious to be regarded as heralds of the new dawn of 
fiction when Ulysses (1922) first appeared. A book of verse, a volume 
of sketches, and A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man (1922) preceded 
it. The last-named is a conscientious essay m the psychological novel 
It showed traces of the method which the author afterwards exploited 
for all and considerably more than it was worth m Ulysses, and m its 
even more unintelligible successor, Finnegans Wake (1939) 

Joyce was a musician. He had a remarkable sense of rhythm He 
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had read widely He had an extensive and peculiar knowledge of 
certain aspects of Dublin life He was very much a literary artist and 
experimenter Unfortunately, he ignored one vital fact A writer 
must conform to contemporary standards of mteUigibility and 
comprehension Joyce chose to disregard them Ulysses deals with 
one day m the life of an Irish Jew who left his wife m the mommg 
and returned to her at mght, thus providmg some small justification 
for the title This bnef summary gives no idea of the book’s scope and 
contents The ‘stream of consciousness’ flows here m full and chaotic 
spate Extraordmary outrages are perpetrated at the expense of the 
English tongue. It has been noted by one critic that Joyce tried to do 
*m pnnted prose what might be done by a combmation of motion- 
picture and programme-music’. No one can deny that there are 
flashes of gemus m both books Ulysses is difficult, and Finnegans 
Wake IS almost impossible to read Joyce did not realize that m all 
the arts, literature, music, paintmg and the rest, there are limits 
beyond which an artistic medium cannot be stretched It is due to 
this want of comprehension, especially prevalent just now among 
composers and artists, and among certain ‘clever-clever’ critics, 
desperately afraid of bemg thought old fashioned, that the eye of the 
beholder and the ear of the listener have to suffer so much and so often 
m mid twentieth century. It is a rehef to turn to the achievement 
of a novelist who has been content to use traditional forms. 

J B Priestley is, to some extent, the victim of his own considerable 
versatihty and of his immense success m various media He has done 
well by fiction, drama, q^say, autobiography and criticism His most 
resoundmg triumph was won by the cheerful, happy story. The 
Good Companions (1929) At the tune of its appearance the English 
novel was m the doldnims Adventures m morbid psychology were 
the fashion and Mr Priestley set himself dehberately to break: down 
a viaous convention and went about his work with great enthusiasm. 
He assembles a small company of people, turns them mto a concert 
party, and lets them loose over half England It was an excellent device 
for his purpose. Humour, high spirits, and the behef that without 
courage and perseverance it is impossible to cope with life, animate 
every page of this compellmg novel Here and there the characteriza- 
tion is exaggerated, coincidence plays too large a part, and the author 
IS too resolutely high-spinted These are small blemishes on an 
excellent piece of work, which shows in many touches and descnp- 
tive passages examples of the essayist’s habit of mmd, which is a 
feature of Mr Pnestley’s wntings Angel Pavement (1930), its successor. 
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a more serious and ambitious work, is the author s most satisfying 
novel up to date, but his future is full of possibihties For the work he 
has done already his reputation will probably grow rather than 
dimmish Of his later novels Daylight on Saturday (1943), a subtle and 
hvely study of life m a wartime factory, and Bright Day (1946) are 
the most important The parts of Bright Day m which the author 
draws resourcefully upon his youthful memories of Yorkshire are as 
good as anythmg he has done m fiction 

In 1951, Festival at FarbridgCt a long, cheerful novel, which is really 
a plea for samty and good humour m life and the arts, exasperated 
many humourless critics, and gave pleasure to thousands who appreci- 
ate good, light fiction, written m a crusadmg spirit The pecuhanties 
of soimd broadcastmg provided further opportumties for Priestley to 
poke fun at all kmds of affectations and msmcerity m Low Notes on a 
High Level (1954) In addition to other plays and general books, 
undertaken sometimes with his wife, Jacquetta Hawkes, Priestley also 
wrote a most important work of appreaation. Literature and Western 
Man (i960) He is among the best of the hterary critics whose work 
has more than temporary significance, because he realizes that the 
critic must always appreciate before he cnticizes 

A similar cnticism might be made of the work of A P. Herbert, 
whose Secret Battle has been mentioned already. A humorist, writer of 
verse, barrister, M.P., hbretto writer, he has written two other novels 
of some importance. The Water Gipsies (1930) and Holy Deadlock 
(1934). The Water Gipsies is a hvely novel, full of well contrasted 
mcident, set in London and on the English canals Holy Deadlock is an 
able satire on the divorce laws which the author later helped to 
reform. Sir Alan has continued to write volummously, wittily and to 
the pomt. He made a happy return to fiction m 1958 with Made for 
Man m which he had some wise thmgs to say about the Church’s 
attitude towards remarriage. 

Exactly contemporary with J. B. Pnestley, Aldous Huxley, 
member of the well-known hterary and scientific family, seems to 
survey the contemporary scene with some of the detachment of 
Rose Macaulay, He appears to enjoy coUectmg oddities in his ps^es, 
and his early fiction, up to and mcludmg Crome Yellow (1921) shows 
clear traces of the influence of Peacock An mtellectual, very much 
alone m an uncongemal world, Huxley is an entertaining and 
provocative wnter He gives the impression of being uninterested m 
ordinary people His best three novels, Crome Yellow (1921), Point 
Counter Point (1928) and Those Barren Leaves (1925) are full of brilhant 
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conversation and stimulating opimons All of them arc ‘menagerie’ 
novels, exhibiting strange and remarkable fauna Huxley is primarily 
a subjective writer, who does not appear to be greatly mtercsted m 
the mechamcs of fiction Brave Neiv World (1932) is a satirical glimpse 
mto the future, which caused a great deal of comment at the time of 
Its pubhcation Time Must Have a Stop (1945) is m the familiar 
manner The ‘menagerie’ characters are as hvely as ever, but the 
Christlike Bruno, with whom they are contrasted, is never anything 
but a lay figure Ape and Essence (1949) is savage and depressmg The 
former sparkle and magic have almost entirely disappeared As m the 
fiction of Virgima Woolf, the creative impulse does not seem to be 
strong, and hh: Huxley’s books are read prmcipally for their author’s 
thoughtfiil comments on men and thmgs, expressed with a maximum 
of brilhance and wit There is much less briUiance m his later writings, 
and Brave New World Revisited (1958) must have been a sad dis- 
appointment to those who expected the book to be fiction, and found 
a collection of essays and articles 

The last twenty-five years have witnessed a dechne m the fortunes 
of the novel Perhaps our race has grown less humorous than it 
used to be. Certainly it has shown a tendency to appreciate the 
portentous and the trivial, at the expense of the honest, die sane and 
the normal. The novels pubhshed dunng the period are, generally 
speakmg, a reflection of the pubhc taste Loudly applauded by 
the mteUigentsia, is Christopher Isherwood (b. 1904), who can 
write with delicacy and precision and who is at his happiest 
when writmg of the degenerate underworld of Berhn m the years 
which followed the last war Best of his novels, Mr Norris Changes 
Trams (1935), reveals a fascinated preoccupation with abnormal 
types Some of his portraits are very cleverly done, but his books read 
more like slices of autobiographical reminiscence than origmal 
creative work Prater Violet (1946), with its satirical glimpses ot the 
British film industry some years ago, is a short novel which conforms 
to Isherwood’s usual formula 

Mention must be made of some other novehsts who have writtai 
during the penod In the nineties, Arthur Machen (1863-1947) 
wrote The Hill of Dreams (1907) and other mystical stories. George 
Douglas’s The House with the Green Shutters (1901) is a grimly eflfective 
Scottish novel South IFmd (1917), by Norman Douglas (1868-1952), 
is an mteresting and amusing piece of Mediterranean amorahty. 
James Stephens (1882-1950) wrote one dehghtful Insh fantasy, The 
Crock of Gold (1912), a sublime mixture of philosophers and fWies, 
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and a short novel, The Charwomans Daughter (1912), which gives 
beauty and humour to the Dublin slums In 1917 Alec Waugh 
(b 1898) published Tfee Loom the most graphic story of pubhc- 

school life to appear smce Tom Browns Schooldays It was an extra- 
ordmary achievement for an eighteen-year-old boy He has written 
proli£cally ever smce, and won a sensational success forty years later 
with a skdful, if highly coloured, novel of West Indian life, Island tn 
the Sun W H Hudson (1841-1922), the naturahst, published three 
works of fiction The Purple Land (1885), a South American story, 
exquisitely set; A Crystal Age (1887), Hudson’s contribution to the 
literature of Utopia, and the delicious Green Mansions (1904), the 
story of Rima, who became famous m another artistic medium R B 
Cunnmghame Graham (1852-1936) also had South American 
associations His work is difEcult to define, but he published several 
volumes of sketches, which may roughly be classified as fiction. 
Much of his best work is to be found m Faith (1909), Hope^ (1910) and 
Chanty (1911) Humour, beauty, irony and delicate colounng are to 
be found m these pieces, and the best of them may well be read for 
many years to come. 

A number of contemporary authors have shown competence in a 
variety of hterary forms Hilaire Belloc wrote several light political 
satires which have quality. Among the best of them are Mr Clutter-^ 
buclzs Election (1908) and Pongo and the Bull (1910) His friend and 
collaborator, G K. Chesterton, threw off some stimulatmg fantasies, 
of which the best is The Flying Inn (19x4) It contains some of the best 
of his lively verses. John Masefield is a most versatile writer Nowa- 
days the mtellectuals are mchned to underrate him, but the fact is that 
his creative impulse m prose and verse is authentic and considerable, 
and he writes first-class narrative, quick and stirrmg. Sard Marker 
(1924) and Odtaa (1926) are tales of adventure which will thrill 
readers of excitmg fiction for a long time to come Perhaps the best of 
his novels is The Bird of Dawning (1933), a vividly realized picture of 
the Chma chppers, which has both pace and preasion. 

Another honest and able workman m this field was John Buchan 
(1875-1940), first Lord Tweedsmuir. His career was almost as 
romantic as his novels, of which the best is Greenmantle (1916), an 
exciting war story. That he owed much to a fellow Scot, R L 
Stevenson, is certam There may also be a debt to Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch (1863-1944), a most accomphshed man of letters, who 
showed m the immensely popular Dead Mans Rock (1887) and other 
stories that he possessed the genuine romantic quahty. In The 
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Astonishing History of Troy Town (1888), The Delectable Duchy (1894) 
and. Hocken and Hunken (1912), ‘Q’ established himself JErmly as the 
best of the Cormsh novelists Writing a curiously archaic English, 
Maurice Hewlett (1861-1923) treated historical subjects with colour 
and animation m The Forest Lovers (1898) and other novels 
Richard Aldington (b 1892), who showed promise as an hnagist 
poet, wrote one effective and vehement war novel, Death of a Hero 
(1929) His subsequent fiction has been much less impressive Robert 
Graves turned from poetry and autobiography to the composition of 
conscientious and carefully planned hastoncal novels, of which 7 , 
Claudius (1934) and Claudius the God (1934) are the most satisfymg. 
Graves writes strong, vivid prose and has vision If his characteriza- 
tion was more memorable, they would be more satisfymg 
Richard Hughes (b. 1900), who seems fascmated by meteorologicS 
vagaries, gave good examples of his mdividual talent m High Wind 
in Jamaica (1929) and In Hazard (1938), a powerful tale of peril at sea 
The Powys brothers, Llewellyn (1884-1939) John Cowper (b. 1872), 
and Theodore Francis (1875-1953), exhibited their psychologic^ 
mterests m some macabre studies of rural life, m which they showed 
narrative abihty Wilham Mcfee (1881-1960) and James Hanley 
(b 1901) wrote sea stories which are both excitmg and authentic. 
Hanley’s Boy (1931) is a temble exerase in morbid psychology, 
and a hauntmg picture of unhappy boyhood. Forrest Reid (1876- 
1947), a sensitive writer, pictured adolescence m a series of novels, 
of which the best is probably Pirates of the Spring (1919) George 
Orwell (1903-50), educated at Eton, led a strange and varied 
career He washed dishes m Paris, fought in the Spanish war, and 
lived for some time m Burma He exercised his savage talent for satire 
m his novel, igS4 (1949) His most successful story was Animal Farm, a 
most effective attack on Stahmsm It is a work of gemus (1945) He is 
at his best m Down and Out in Pans and London (1933), a book of 
personal experiences Hilton Brown (b 1890), a most accomplished 
novelist, short-story teller, and writer of hght verse, has attracted 
smgularly little serious appreciative criticism. His Anglo-Indian 
novels are probably the height of his achievement The best of them 
IS Torteval {ig^ 6 ) 

Graham Greene (b. 1904), one of the ablest of contemporary writers, 
gave a vivid glimpse of the Baghsh underworld m Brighton Rock 
(1938) Probably the best of aU his novels is The Power and the Glory 
(1940), a ruthless study of a degenerate and dissolute priest m a graphi- 
cally depicted Mexican setting. The Heart of the Matter (1948), a most 
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capably told story, is typical of his author’s method His narrative skill 
IS excelled by none of ms contemporaries His powers of observation 
are acute His descriptions are mercilessly vivid, but his view of life is 
depressed and depressing, and so is his choice of subject matter It is 
curious to see that this most gifted storyteller contmues to put the 
emphasis upon failure m almost all his fiction From The Third Man 
and The Fallen Idol (1950), two admirable long-short stories, to the 
lighter novels to which he refers as ‘entertainments*, The Quiet 
American (1955), and Our Man in Havana (1958), the emphasis, even 
m the writer’s lighter moments, is upon the discredited and the 
square pegs m round holes The End of the Affair (1951) is a grim and 
powerful novel with the inevitably tragic ending 
Charles Morgan (1894-1958) m one of his earlier novels. Portrait 
in a Mirror (1929), depicted shy and sensitive youth so ably that great 
things were expected from him His later novels were overlaid with 
chunks of philosophy and mysticism, which seemed to mdicate 
thought processes that were not altogether clear This did not impair 
the novels* popular success In a series of divertmg and occasionally 
gnm satiricm novels Evelyn Waugh (b 1903) held up a mirror to the 
social follies of his time Vile Bodies (1930), Black Mischief (1932) and 
A Handful of Dust (1934) are good examples of hts engagmg art His 
best and strongest novel, Brideshead Revisited (i945)» reveds a new 
dehcacy and power m the writmg. A very ambitious attempt at an 
historical novel, Helena (1950), faded because the characters luve not 
come to life m spite of the immense care the author lavished upon 
them The Loved One (1948) is a vitriohc and entirely effective satire 
on the peadiar burial customs m certam parts of Califorma Scott-- 
Kings Modern Europe (1947) gives an English schoolmaster a strange 
holiday among the dictators Since writmg Helena, Mr Waugh, whose 
acute, mquirmg nund is always explonng, does not seem to have 
recovered his form Men-at-Arms (1952), Officers and Gentlemen 
(1955) and the cunous story Gilbert Pinfold (1957), reveal some of Mr 
Waugh’s best characteristics, mixed with the slackened grip of his 
subject matter which had characterized his fiction, but not his superb 
Lfe of Ronald Knox (1959) Mr Waugh’s prose is dways ajoy to read 
A lively and unpretentious novehst, who writes good, vivid 
prose, C S Forester (b. 1899), dehghts m tdes of action, especially of 
navd action Brown on Resolution (1929) was an early success The 
General (1936) portrayed, without undue satire, one of those com- 
manders who serve their country to its bitter cost It is a reveahng and 
truthful picture Captain Homhlower (1939), compnsmg the three 
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novels, The Happy Return, A Ship of the Line and Flying Colours, is 
Forester’s most ambitious work, and it is full of mcident and sound 
characterization, but it is not as subtle a work as The General. Lord 
Homblower (1946) contmued the Homblower saga and showed no 
falhng off in the author’s power of mvention, which seemed to flag m 
an mtervenmg work In another novel. The Ship (1943), Forester 
compiled a skilful piece of reportage Contmuing the Homblower 
senes m Mr Midshipman Homblower (1950), Homblower and the 
Atropos (1953) and Homblower in the West Indies (1958), and adding a 
few more w^-told novels of action, Mr Forester has mamtamed his 
reputation as a skilful storyteller. 

R. C. Hutchinson (b. 1907), a young novehst of undemable gifts 
and considerable ambition, who is at ms happiest in descnption and 
uses a large canvas, has not yet fulfilled the rich promise of Unforgotten 
Prisoner (1933) and Testament (1938) His work was interrupted by his 
service dunng the war and it may be thought that his progress as a 
writer has never entirely recovered the impetus towards high 
accomphshment that it formerly showed. Elephant and Castle (1949), 
Recollections of a Journey (1952) and The Stepmother (1955) showed a 
lessened scope A. G MacdoneU (1895-1941) died regrettably young, 
and his death robbed the world of letters of a fiercdy gemm satinst, 
whose England, Their England (1933) poked fun and critiasm in equal 
measure at many people and dungs south of the Border. His Napoleon 
and His Marshals (1934) is a colourful histoncal work Wyndham 
Lewis (1884-1951) was a gemus as author and artist. Tarr (1918) is the 
most satisfying and coherent of his novels, and it strikes an unfamiliar 
note. TheApes of God {1920), The Red Priest (19$$), Childermass (igsS) 
and others are an extraordinary mixture of vivid telling stories, and 
digressions which become tedious Wilham Gerhardi (b. 1895) ^sed a 
cosmopohtan background with mgenmty and resource in Futility 
(1922), The Polyglots (1925), and other novels. 

Another Scottish satirist, Enc Linklater (b. 1899), wrote first a 
lively trifle, Poet^s Pub (1929), then a serious and able novel. White 
Maas Saga (1929) This was followed by Juan in America (1931), an 
excellent picaresque story showing a wide range of inadents and 
characters, which Linklater has never been able to equal smee. Private 
Angelo (1946) marked a return to the picaresque vein, and smee then 
Mr Linklater has written fiction determinedly, but perhaps never at 
full stretch until his bnUiant study of middle age. Position at Noon 

(1958)- 

L. H. Myers (1881-1944) wrote, among other novels, the fine 
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trilogy. The Root and the Flower (1935), wlucli includes The Near and 
the Fafy Prince Jalt znd Rajah Amor, This is a leisurely and well written 
story of life m India years ago A tetralogy which must be mentioned 
here is Henry Williamson’s The Flax of Dream This sequence of 
novels IS idealistic, and sensitively written, like everythmg else by this 
writer He is at his best when writmg about youth and anything 
connected with the First World War He has recently returned to this 
theme m The Golden Virgin (1957) Neil M Gunn (b. 1891), who 
specializes m pictures of S^cottish boyhood, has written with charm 
and authority m Morning Tide and other stories R. C Shernff (b. 
1896) presented two acutely observed studies of suburban life in The 
Fortnight in September (1931) and in the more mature Greengates 
(i93<5). 

Two historical novelists, who have an eye for the romantic and 
can tell a story with pomt and fill in the background with authentic 
detail which does not impede the progress of their novels, are D L 
Murray (b. 1888) and Margaret Irwin. In Regency (1936), A Tale of 
Three Cities (1940), Enter Three Witches (1942) and later works, 
Murray has written good, straightforward stones which show his 
powers of clear-cut characterization against a skilfully painted penod 
settmg Miss Irwin is at her best m writmg of Stuart times, md Royal 
Flush (1932) and The Gay Galliard (1941) are good examples of her 
honest workmanship 

Among the women novehsts, E M Delafield (1890-1943) showed 
satirical abihty m her early books, Zella Sees Herself {igij), The War 
Workers (1918) and The Pelicans (1918), but her most considerable and 
endearmg work is her Diary of a Provincial Lady (1930), which gives a 
not unfriendly and mvariably amusmg picture of a country house- 
hold, whose mistress, pamted with careful self-depreciation, makes 
frequent appearances m literary circles. Miss Detoeld was a keen 
critic of the pretentious and absurd The Diary is much more impor- 
tant than are many more pretentious pictures of the penod. 

Miss Wimfred Ashton (‘Clemence Dane’) began well with 
Regiment of Women (1917) She has considerable hterary skill and a 
wide knowledge of human nature. The best of her later novels are 
Broome Stages (193 1) and The Flower Girls (1952). Stella Benson (1892- 
193 3 )> who spent some years of her life m Chma, created a strange, 
haunting world of her own m I Pose (1915), Living Alone (i9i9)» 
Pipers and a Dancer (1924), and other books A careful writer, whose 
impressions were always sharp, vivid and sometimes humorous, she 
wrote with tenderness and pity of the weafchngs of life Winifred 
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Holtby (1898-1935), an able journalist and novelist, who also died 
young, had a radiant personalty and literary powers, which only 
found expression in fiction with her posthumously pubhshed novel, 
South Riding (1936) Her charm and high spirits cannot be found m 
full measure m her novels, but the satirical Mandoa, Mandoa (1933) 
shows some of her sympathy with the unfortunates and her irony 
towards unimagmative admmistration. Margaret Kennedy (b 1896) 
is remembered for her striking picture of a gemus and his family m 
The Constant Nymph (1924), but she did not recapture in her later 
fiction the zest and creative enjoyment which she shows here The 
Feast (1950) is the best of her later novels, though the development of 
the excellent central idea is not altogether worthy of it Elizabeth 
Bowen enjoys a considerable mtellectual and popular following and 
she has revealed a delicate talent for portraymg human emotions, 
subtly analysed, m Friends and Relations (1931) and Death of the Heart 
(1938). The Heat of the Day (1949) contains some lovely descriptions 
of blitzed London There is good comic characterization, but the 
protagomsts and the mam plot are barely credible Perhaps her best 
novel IS The Last September (1929), with its nostalgically evoked 
picture of an old Insh country house The desaiptive work m this 
book IS exquisitely done As a short-story writer Miss Bowen is 
among the best contemporary practitioners m this form The Demon 
Lot'er (1945) is representative of her best work 
Radclyffe Hall (d. 1943) bad a smcere if rather morbid talent for 
storytellmg. Adam*s Breed (1926) revealed a remarkable msight mto 
the life of a Soho waiter. The famous, and at one time notorious. 
Well of Loneliness (1928) is a most smcere and authentic study m 
inversion Storm Jameson, an accomplished North Country novelist, 
came forward strongly as an apologist for France m Then We Shall 
Hear Singing (1942), Cousin Honore (1940) and The Other Side (1946). 
Rosamond Lehmann first came mto prommence with a novel about 
university life. Dusty Answer, The Ballad and the Source (1944) showed 
high techmcal abihty and, perhaps, a tendency towards overwritmg. 
L Compton-Bumett follows a solitary coune and exploits a tedmique 
of her own It is hard to assess her achievement yet. Hers are novels of 
dialogue. This is often close kmt and penetrating but occasionally it 
borders on the absurd when children are made to talk with pompous 
deliberation and weight A Heritage and its History (1959) showed the 
author at her most mannered. Parents and Children (1941), Elders and 
Betters (i944)> Two Worlds and Their Ways {1949), are representative 
of her work. 
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Among other women writers who have written workmanlike and, 
at times, satisfying fiction are Susan Goodyear, F Tennyson Jesse 
(d 1958), Mary Butts (d 1937), E Amot Robertson, V Sack^e- 
West, Phyllis Bentley, Ann Bridge, E H Young (d 1949), Sheila 
Kaye-Smith (d 1956), Helen WaddeU (d i960), Antonia White and 
Betty Askwith 

When David Garnett’s (b 1892) first long-short story, Lady Into 
Fox (1922), was published, it was obvious mat a new and delicate 
talent was maturing His narrative of a fantastic transformation is 
told with a wealth of corroborative detail and strict attention to the 
busmess m hand Unfortunately, this bold adventure in the fantastic 
could not be repeated, and m later books Garnett did not succeed m 
usmg subject-matter which proved as amenable to his method 
Ger^d BuUett (1893-1958) wrote good family-chronicle novels m 
The History of Egg Pandervill (1928) and Nicky ^ Son of Egg (1929) The 
Elderbrook Brothers (1945), and Judgement in Suspense (1946) show an 
added strength and matunty. His recent fiction is shght in form 
Louis Goldmg (1895-1958) convmcmgly depicted life m the Jewish 
colony of a North Country town in Magnolia Street (1932) L. A. G. 
Strong (1896-1958) IS the author of a number of novels which are so 
good m places that it is difficult to say why they are so uneven. The 
Brothers (1932) and The Last Enemy (1936) show Strong’s poetic 
imagmation happily at work, and there is a lync beauty m parts of 
The Unpractised Heart (1942) which seemed full of promise not to be 
fulfilled The Director (1944) has an element of satire, which, added to 
the author’s considerable narrative talent, makes this novel one of the 
most convmcmg of his works. Another poet-novelist, Richard 
Church (b. 1893), has wntten with confidence and sincenty of 
contemporary life, and The Sampler (1942) shows constructional 
mgenuity. The Stronghold and the Porch (1944) is probably his best 
book. Joyce Cary (1888-1957) showed abihty to understand the 
chdd mmd m A House of Children (1941) and Charley is My Darling 
(1940). The Horses Mouth (1944) has a lively picture of Gulley 
Jimson, an artist down on his luck In this novel the author is at his best 
m portraying eccentrics A Fearful Joy (1949) is typical but not remark- 
able Cary This author’s genume dehght m characterization and his 
obvious rehsh for a satisfying plot were heartening features in con- 
temporary fiction, and so was the wide range of his subject-matter He 
continued to write up to his last Imgering illness, and his final novel 
The Captive and the Free appeared in 1959. 

Sir Duff Cooper’s (1890-1954) Operation Heartbreak (1950) shows 
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clearly that its author’s great knowledge of French fiction influenced 
his own very favourably. This long-short story, with its subtle tones 
and undertones, is a small masterpiece of restramed narrative The 
most effective writer among recent storytellers, Nevil Shute (1899- 
1960), wrote for his own amusement and found, shghdy to his sur- 
prise, that his tales entertained miUions, so that he became a spectacular 
‘best-seller’ Shute m fact was a bom storyteller who was lucky 
enough to secure critical and popular recogmtion, probably because 
there was nothmg ‘precious’ or ‘literary’ about his method His last 
novel. Trustee from the Toolroom (i960), is a fair example of his entirely 
readable approach L P. Hartley’s (b. 1895) trilogy of adolescence and 
youth, The Shrimp and the Anemone (1944), The Sixth Heaven (1946) 
and Eustace and Hilda (1947) is an acute if delicate evocation of dungs 
past Mr Hardey’s considerable talent is displayed to equal advantage 
m the long- and short-story forms Of livmg English novelists no one 
excels him as a master of imderstatement He works usually upon 
a small canvas, and only once, m Facial Justice (i960), has he tackled a 
general rather than a particular theme A J Cromn (b 1896), a 
popular novehst who can wnte a big, flamboyant novel with such 
gusto that It can temporarily eSzct elements of melodrama and strain, 
which further study will reveal, is at his best m a short and sensitive 
study of an Amencan boy m Spam, The Spanish Gardener (1950), 
The Northern Light (1958), about a northern editor, shows no advance 
in techmque or method, but is very readable 
Among the women novelists who have done important work 
durmg the last twenty years or so. Dame Rebecca West, who has 
written more general books than fiction, wrote The Fountain Over-- 
flows (1957), the first of several novels on the life of a musician. 
Pamela Hansford Johnson’s certamty of touch and aim have 
matured mto a most impressive talent equalled by her wide range of 
subjeas. The Unspeakable Skipton (1959) is an agreeable study m 
petty roguery, and The Last Resort (1956) is a polished story of social 
life Nothing this authoress has done is better than her brilliant Six 
Proust Reconstructions (1958) Momca Dickens, a great-granddaughter 
of Charles Dickens, edubits a real talent for fiction and an eye for 
unusual character and matenal. The Fancy (1943), which is mainly 
about pigeons and their fanciers, and Thursday Afternoons (1945), 
which dissects a commumty of psychiatrists, are her most important 
novels up to date. Stevie Smith showed her idiosyncratic tient m 
A Novel on Yellow Paper (1936), which has a flavour all its own, an 
astrmgent charm to be found also m her other works, both m verse 
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and prose Mary Renault, whose novel of hospital life, Purposes of 
Love (193 9) > caused a mild sensation when it appeared, went on to 
write a good war novel, The Charioteer (1953), and afterwards turned 
to an even more successful type of novel The Last of the Wine (1956) 
and The King Must Die (1958) go back to Greece’s great days and are 
wntten with a remarkable sense of penod Dons Lessing, who 
excels at short-story wntmg, as This Was the Old Chief's Country 
(1951) and Five (1953) show, has written several strong novels, of 
which The Grass is Singing (1950) and Martha Quest (1952) are the 
best. Miss Lessmg has identified herself with the younger writers 
known as The Angry Young Men She writes magnificently about 
South Africa, which she knows well, but is less assured m her 
other fiction Nancy Mitford, havmg been brought up m a 
richly eccentnc family circle, depicted them m a series of humorous 
novels which confirmed the worst fears and suspicions of anyone who 
automatically regarded a peer as either immoral or worthless. The 
best of these dehghtfuUy entertainmg works are The Blessing (1951), 
Love m a Cold Climate (1949) and Don’t Tell Alfred (i960) 

Of novehsts bom m this century, Rex Warner (b 1905), who has 
obviously been influenced by the German, Klafka, created an odd, 
harsh world m The Aerodrome (1941), which reveals him as an 
ongmal thinker Nigel Balchm (b 1908) came rapidly to the front 
during the war. He has a casual reahsm which is most effective He 
writes of scientists, doctors and government servants with a kmd of 
grudgmg appraisal which is entirely convmcmg The Small Back 
Room (1943) has a compellmg power which is absent from Darkness 
Falls from the Air (1942) and Mine Own Executioner (1945) hi spite of 
experiment m various forms he has not equalled his earliest achieve- 
ment m his more recent work Frank Tilsley (1904-1957) caught the 
very spint and atmosphere of the large tawdry holiday resort m 
Pleasure Beach (1944). A war problem novel, Jim Comes Home (1945), 
made it clear that the author was not content to repeat himself 
Champion Road (1948) is a difiuse Lancashire cavalcade Icedrome 
(1949) showed a fallmg away Tilsley’s doubts about his talents may 
have been the cause of his sad death Philip Toynbee (b 1916), who is 
also an accomphshed short-story writer, wrote a vivid novel of the 
civil war m Spam, The Barricades (1944), and School in Private, a truth- 
ful study m adolescent psychology. Very different is Very Ordinary 
Seaman (1944) by J. P W Mallaheu (b. 1908) This is really a docu- 
mentary, and a thnlhng one, of life on board a destroyer Henry 
Green (b 1905) has been generously applauded by the mtelhgentsia. 
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At his best he is a fine and sensitive writer. At an all too frequent 
lower level he strains the language and introduces cunous tricks of 
punctuation which sometimes defeat his own purpose by obscurmg 
his meanmg His approach is highly analytical He is most effective 
when he is most terse Nothing (1950) is representative of his consider- 
able accomphshments. It was followed m 1952 by Doting Few 
contemporary novelists repay reading as much as Green does. 

One of the mam difficulties of writmg about the contemporary 
novel is the level standard of many of the authors who essay this form 
Among those who must be mentioned here are Claude Houghton, 
author oil Am Jonathan Scrivener, F L Green, whose highly effective 
studies m suspense are On the Night of the Fire and Odd Man Out; 
Robert Hennques, author of an able army novel. No Arms, No 
Armour, and a generous chromcle of Cotswold family life, Through 
The Valley, and Walter Allen, whose Rogue Elephant is an expert 
piece of maliaous portraiture. The younger generation shows no 
obvious desire to tackle large themes m a large, humane and masterful 
manner Many of the wnters are uncommonly perceptive and 
shrewd. They employ their imcroscopes with considerable effect The 
result is usually mterestmg, not always edifying P. H. Newby began 
impressively with A Journey to the Interior, a mystically oriental novel, 
beautifully written His later work has not equalled it Jocelyn Brooke 
has a subtle and sensitive talent with a touch of mahee that breaks 
through with tellmg effect. Rohm Maugham’s abihty m the long-short 
story shows not dissimilar quahties. Francis King has as sensitive a 
talent, and a more poetics! approach An Air That Kills shows 
remarkable matunty of thought and execution. John Lodwick 
proved himself to be an entertammg and iromcal iconoclast m ten 
novels. 

Anthony Powell and C. P Snow have more thmgs m common 
than their year of birth, 1905. Both are engaged m wntmg series of 
novels deahng with the contemporary scene. Mr Powell, who was at 
Eton and Cambndge, is concerned with the soaal scene of the day 
before yesterday Sir Charles Snow, from the point of view of the 
man who has amved via Leicestershire, Cambndge, academic and 
scientific work, and the avil service, writes with knowledge and 
authonty of these different spheres m the Strangers and Brothers 
senes of eight novels, m which the narrator is Lewis Ehot. 

The two best. The Masters (1951) and The Affair (i960) depict most 
convincmgly some of the crises that beset a Semor Combination 
Room at a Cambndge College. Sir Charles writes about the Fellows 
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With a sort of calm, exasperated affection and understanding only 
possible to an author who has shared their lives He is much less 
happy with his women characters There are still two or three novels 
to be pubhshed before this most interesting series can be considered 
as a whole 

Mr Powell’s novels seem, on their pohshed surface, to be concerned 
with more trivial affairs, prmcipally the agreeable and comparatively 
carefree scene when there was much more leisure and space than there 
is today Mr Powell is a knowledgeable gmde to certam aspects of it 
He has a flair for character, a rehsh for eccentncs The best of his 
stories IS At Lady Molly s (1957), but Casanovas Chinese Restaurant 
(i960) has a curious air of ‘slickness’ that is somehow out of keeping 
with the water’s usual work. Mr Powell’s Music of Tune senes is 
remarkable for the author’s considerable rehance for his effects upon 
dialogue Very effective it usually is too This panorama of the polite 
life dunng the first half of this century is depicted with pohshed irony 
Geof&ey Cotterell pamted an engagmg picture of a pushful 
opportunist m his Strait and Narrow (1950) Alan Paton, a South 
AJ&ican, writmg m an almost Bibhcal prose, made a notable addition 
to the literature of the colour problem with Cry, the Beloved Country 
(1948) Wilham Cooper’s Scenes from Provincial Life (1950) is a subtle 
and sophisticated novel, and of its successors. The Struggles of Albert 
Woods {19S2) and The Ever-Interesting Topic (1953) show traces of the 
influence of C P. Snow, of whose work Mr Cooper has written an 
able appreciation David Walker’s Geordie (1950) is everybody’s 
day-dream contained m the story of a Scottish boy who became a 
world champion at the Olympic Games. His later work shows a 
maturing talent. 

a ish literature suffered a severe loss by the death of Denton 
(1917-1948) Frail and crippled by an accident he had great 
literary gifts He wrote only four books descnbed as fiction but they 
were largely autobiographical The first. Maiden Voyage (1943), gave a 
haimtmg picture of a hypersensitive boy’s schooldays It is, perhaps, 
his most effective book, but A Voice Through A Cloud (1950), which 
was written when he was m great pam, and remamed unfinished at his 
death, contains what is probably the most memorable picture of illness 
m the language 

Among the younger novelists, grouped among the writers not 
very cleverly labelled the angry young men, will be found the names 
of Kmgsley Amis (b. 1922), John Warn (b 1928), and Cohn Wilson 
(b. 1931). Mr Amis, an able umversity don, drew an hilarious but 
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sliabby picture of red-bnck university life in Lucky Jim (i954)» but 
was not again successful as a novelist until his fourth novel, Take a 
Girl like You (i960) With a quick and lively mind, strong opinions, a 
taste for science fiction and ‘pop* records, Mr Aims is one of the most 
mterestmg and significant of^the writers m his age-group John Wain 
has shown so much promise as a novehst, poet and critic that it seems 
ungracious to say that gifted though he certainly is, his published 
work has not so far made the impression it should have done The 
novels Hurry on Down (1953), Living in the Present (1955), The Conten- 
der (1958) and A Travelling Woman (1959) are high-spirited and well 
written but seem to lack a strong creative purpose 

Colm Wilson is a provocative writer who uses words much too 
hberally His pronouncements on criticism. The Outsider (1956) and 
Religion and the Rebel (1957), run to 250,000 words If they had been a 
third of the length, they would be much more effective. Wilson’s 
only fiction is a lengthy study of a Jack-the-Ripper character Ritual 
in the Dark (i960) does not prove that the writer is a novelist, and as yet 
the direction of Colm Wilson’s hterary career remams uncertam. 

John Brame (b 1922) was acclaimed for a cheerful, ruthless story, 
Room at the Top (1957), but his second novel, The Vodi (1959), as so 
often happens to young writers, did not have a great apped. It is 
possible that his literary future may not be m fiction 

Alan Sillitoe is at present of more account as a writer of the short 
story, as The Loneliness of the Long-Distance Runner (1959) clearly 
shows, and unusual idea executed with mastery His first novel 
Saturday Night and Sunday Morning (1958) achieved an extravagant 
success not altogether due to its literary meats, and his second. The 
General (i960), was a considerable disappomtment. 

Lawrence DurreU, an astomshmgly all-round man of letters, has 
written a quartet of novels, Jwsfine (1957), Balthazar (1958), Mount- 
olive (1958), Clea (i960), described as ‘an mvestigation of modem 
love’ They are unlike anythmg else m modem fiction, and they are 
worth readmg for the author’s vivid evocation of Alexandria and 
the strange and sometimes sinister sub-tropical characters who 
abound there. There are hmts that this much-praised quartet of 
stones was humedly composed and the women m them, with one 
exception, are never more than sketches. On the credit side there is 
some fine, vehement descnptive prose. 

Short stories m book form have not been popular m England, 
with very few exceptions An American, ‘O. Henry’ (1862-1910), 
managed humour and pathos with equal dextenty m a number of 
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volumes wluch caught the pubhc fancy over here Recently, Wilham 
Saroyan (b. 1908), who is more of an mtellectual than ‘O Henry’, 
has shown m The Daring Young Man on the Flying Trapeze (1934) and 
other books that a new master has arrived, and m his adroit use of 
American idiom reveals once more that it is particularly well smted 
for the swift, lacomc anecdote William Faulkner (b 1897), hke 
Smclair Lewis, a Nobel Frizc winner, is an irritatmg, powerful, and 
often obscure writer He gave a dark picture of aspects of American 
life m Go Down, Moses (1942) and other collections of short stories. 
His genmne talent is mcreasmgly threatened by his unconscionable 
wordmess 

At the beginnmg of the century, St John Lucas (1879-1934) 
published two books of short stones, which had great promise. 
They were Saints, Sinners, and the Usual People (1912) and The 
Lady of the Canaries (1913). Some of these tales had a graceful irony 
which no other English writer has approached The Unfortunate Saint 
and The Little Friend of St Ambrosius may owe something to the 
WTitmgs of Anatole France They have a mcely pomted wit Stacy 
Aumonier (1877-1928), writer, pamter, actor, had a great sense of 
character and an ardent pleasure m odd types, coupled with an instinct 
for the dramatic, sometimes, imfortunately, the melodramatic, 
moment. His short stories represent a varied achievement. 

Katherme Mansfield (1888-1923), who was at her best when she 
wrote about children, excelled m presenting a scene and the people 
m It She did not often attempt to develop plot or character Her short 
stories are curiously static, and can be wearying. She had a notable 
talent for description, seen at its best m Bliss (1920), In a German 
Pension (1911) and The Garden Party (1922). A E Coppard (1878- 
Jf957)? whose approach was not dissimilar, attracted criti^ attention 
with The Field of Mustard (1926) He was an accomphshed writer, 
whose stories do not Imgerm the memory. H E Bates (b 1905) has a 
more varied range and can hit off the humours of rural life very 
happily, as m My Uncle Silas (1939) Barker collections mdude 
Thirty Tales (1934) and Through the Woods (1936) The Cruise of the 
Breadwinner (1946), a short novel, emphasizes Bates’s use of a taut and 
emphatic narrative style which is particularly effective in tbis story of 
a little ship on her wartime duties. His recent novels are vivid and 
colourful. They all mspire a respect for the author’s talent and the odd 
feelmg that he is not ^together at home m this medium 

There is plenty of promise and achievement among the younger 
short-story writers At present there seems to be every possibility of a 
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noteworthy Welsh school, headed by Rhys Davies (b, 1903) whose 
best collections are The Black Venus (i944)> The Trip to London (1946) 
and Boy with a Trumpet (1949) Davies is completely at home with the 
iromcal humours and tragedies of his own people, and nothmg like so 
much at ease when he has crossed the Welsh border Kate Roberts, 
whose talent is rather for the qmet and wistful, enjoyed a reputation 
as a story writer m her own language In 1946 a book of translations 
mto English met with success It is called A Summer Day Another 
Welsh author, T Rowland Hughes, died m early middle age. From 
Hand to Hand, his poignant story of the slate quarries, was well 
translated mto English by R C Ruck 

Other admirable and promismg collections of short stories, are 
Tales from the Bective Bridge (1943), by Mary Lavm, Crah Apple Jelly 
(1944), by Frank O’Connor; The Stuff to give the Troops (1944), by 
J Maclaren-Ross, Lunatic Broth (1944), by H A Manhood, It May 
Never Happen (1945), by V. S Pritchett, Three (1946), South {194.^) 
and The Passionate North (1950), by Wilham Sansom; and Collected 
Stones, hyT O Beachaoft which appeared m 1946 Angus Wilson, 
with The Wrong Set (1949), showed a pretty flair for the malicious 
and satirical. Fred Urquhart contributes extremely clever and telling 
character sketches m The Last Sister (1950) and several earher collec- 
tions. Nigel Kneale, a Manxman, Sid Chaphn, a Durham miner, A. L. 
Barker, Norah Hoult, Olivia Mannmg, Dorothy K. Haynes and 
Theodora Benson, have aU published reputable books of short stories. 
One charming talent was removed by death In Tea with Mr Rochester 
Frances Towers wrote with a charm and beauty that could not well be 
spared. 

In Some People (1927) Harold Nicolson (b. 1 8 86) made the dangerous 
and altogether successful innovation of mtroducing real people mto 
his stones. This is a notable book, m which the author’s urbanely 
pohshed style conveys exactly what he sets out to say An madent m 
the life of Lord Cuxzon, Arketall, is one of the best Enghsh short 
stories. It IS also a remarkable vignette of the statesman himself. 

English readers have always refused to take their humorous writers 
seriously. It is difficult to understand why, as this form of writmg 
calls for altogether exceptional powers in die author and gives very 
great pleasure and refreshment to the reader. Presumably, comic and 
hghtly satmcal stories are accepted by the pubhc as trifles, which have 
amused the author as much as they have pleased his audience This 
point of view is highly fallacious, as the amount of concentration, 
mvention and resourcefulness needed by the writer to ensure success m 
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this Specialized form of composition is considerable. Kenneth 
Grabame (1859-1932) commands a wide following for his sketches of 
child life, The Golden Age (1893), and its sequel, Dream Days (1898), 
though his most popular story is The Wind m the Willows (1908), a 
fantasia of animal life. 

W W Jacobs (1863-1943) depicted the humours of mariners 
and longshoremen of the Thames and of the countryside m a series of 
stories He excelled in the short tale and had an eye for a well-crusted 
character Of his many collections of stories. Many Cargoes (1896) 
and The Lady of the Barge (1902) are representative He also wrote 
some peculiarly successful studies m the horrible, of which the best 
known are ‘The Monkey^s Paw’ and ‘The Well*. 

H H Munro (1870-1916), who wrote under the pen-name of 
‘Saki’, IS probably the best Enghsh exponent of light humour and 
satire Within sharply defined limits his sense of comic characteriza- 
tion and witty dialogue find entirely satisfying expression, and it is 
significant that his popularity growls with the passmg of the years 
The Chronicles of Clovis (1911) and Beasts and Sujperbeasts (1914) are 
the hvehest of these collections of tales, but m The Unbearable 
Bassington (1912) Munro essayed the satirical novel with considerable 
success His death m action was one of the greatest losses our literature 
sustamed durmg the 1914-18 war He was completely eqmpped for 
what he set out to do. His writmg is informed with a deceptive ease 
and polish, which must have been the result of close thinking and 
remarkable concentration If Munro had been a Frenchman his work 
would have been greeted with a chorus of applause on its appearance. 
He has had to wait until after death for the recognition which he 
richly earned Future generations are likely to add to the praises of his 
brilhant work. 

P G Wodehouse(b 1881) couples great comic mventiveness with 
the abihty to mvolve ludicrous clmacters m most amusmg situations. 
His dialogue is all his own, crisp, unexpected, the very Imguage of 
the larger limacy. Wooster, Jeeves, Psmith, Mr MuUmer and other of 
his people have become part of the nation’s humorous currency. 

During the period the cult of the detective story assumed extrava- 
gant proportions Sir Arthur Conan Doyle (1859-1930), the author of 
several vivid histoncal novels and of one charmmg book of literary 
essays, Through the Magic Door (1908), created a demand with his 
Sherlock Holmes stones. Sherlock Hohnes is one of the few fictitious 
personahties known to everybody, and his scientific approach to the 
solution of crmunal problems paved the way for a host of fictional 
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detectives with laboratones and elaborate eqmpment G. K Chester- 
ton, m his ‘Father Brown’ tales, mingled piety, high spirits and crime 
m his own inimitable manner E C Bentley (1875-1956), also known 
for his delicious biographical quatrams, produced m Trent*s Last 
Case (1913) the best detective story of the century Frances lies’ 
Malice Aforethought (1934) is an able psychological study in crime 
Various other writers have brought true literary ability to the detec- 
tive story, with the result that the novels of Dorothy Sayers (d 1957), 
Agatha Christie, Josephine Bell, Ngaio Marsh, G D. H Cole 
(d. 1959) and M Cole, Nicholas Blake, Margery Allmgham, A E W 
Mason, Austin Freeman, Freeman Wills Crofts (d 1957), Francis 
Beeding, Anthony Berkeley, Milward Kennedy, Cyril Hare, Edmund 
Crispm, Dilwyn Rees, Micl^el Innes, Richard Hull, Josephine Tey, 
John Dickson Carr, Glyn Daniel, Val Gielgud, and others, are 
appreciated by many readers who find a crime story unmteresting 
unless It IS told by an author who pays careful attention to characteri- 
zation and plot and is, m fact, a thoroughly competent novelist. 
Lord Peter Wimsey, Poirot, Inspector French and Dr Thomdyke do 
not rival Sherlock Holmes m popular regard, but they have all 
become widely known andhave deserved this widespread recogmtion 

An unfortunate taste for an unpleasant type of American ‘tough’ 
thriller seems to have become widespread m Great Britain. The 
mam characteristics of these tiresome works is a total lack of manners 
and morals and an emphasis on sadistic mcident, with unnecessary 
sexual embroidery There have not been many additions to the hst of 
Bntish thriller writers. Geoffirey Household, Hammond hmes, and 
Nicolas Bentley are prominent among them, and m the last ten 
years, Ian Flemmg has made a hit with stories which have the amoral 
Jame Bond, Secret Agent, as their hero These are constructed with 
some resemblance to their American eqmvalents. 

Smce the last war it cannot be said that fiction has enjoyed a 
widenmg of its functions or any outstanding practiuoner There has 
been a dearth of novchsts possessmg wide mvention and first-rate 
powers of charaaer creation The immense popularity of auto- 
biographies and travel books revealmg m the firankcst possible manner 
the author’s habits, inchnations, loves and humours is a hallmark of 
the time. It would be too much to say that the dechne of fiction is due 
to this new fashion. Whatever the reason, Enghsh fiction is not at its 
finest just now, and there is no sign as yet of a just revival No one 
will deny that there are some novehsts of high accomphshment at 
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work today. It is impossible to prophesy with confidence that the 
work of any one of them will endure. 

THE ESSAY 

The eighteenth and nmeteenth centuries both had periods when the 
essay flourished. The Romantic Revival at the beginnmg of the last 
century was a time of productivity m this hterary form which has 
never been equalled or surpassed Although it would not be reasonable 
to assert that the present day can provide the equivalents of Charles 
Lamb and Hazhtt it can be stated without reservation that the essay is 
flourishmg today, although many excellent examples are tucked away 
m the pages of periodicals with small circulations and do not after- 
wards find a more permanent form. 

In no other branch of literature, except honest autobiography and 
poetry, is it possible for the writer to get mto closer touch with his 
readers He must be frank about his tastes and aspirations, his hatred 
of cold vea], his love of apple dumplings, his hopes of Heaven, and 
his fears of Hell Nothmg is too trivial, nothing too important to 
figure m his confessions The outstandmg feature of the English essay 
IS the firank mtunacy shown by the writer, and yet he must always 
exercise the mcest tact m all that he says. 

There is no doubt that the revival of mterest m the essay in modem 
times was largely due to the great popularity of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s essays. On pubhcation these won the acclaim of cntics 
and pubhc Their style was warmly praised, and so was the author’s 
avowed determmation to find a smtable style for himself by imitatmg 
other authors There is no mevitabdity about Stevenson’s stymie His 
essays are not easily identified as their author’s work, except where his 
natural Scottish mother-wit and humour break through 

To succeed, an essay must be a part of the man who made it His 
style must be himself and not a conglomeration of bits and pieces 
taken from other men. 

SirMaxBeerbohm (1872-1956) had a prose style which was exquis- 
itely his own Dehcately mannered, it was an accurate reflection of its 
author’s personality. Educated at Charterhouse and Oxford, a 
contnbutor to the Yellow Book, an affected and aesthetic periodical of 
the nmeties, Beerbohm’s first literary experience was as dramatic 
critic to the Saturday Review His first book, The Works of Max 
Beerbohm (1896), reveiled him as an essayist of great ability but with a 
limited appeal In ‘Dimmuendo’, one of the essays m this book, he 
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sketched his life’s plan. He would devote his life to contemplation, to 
a close scrutiny of the more sensational pages of the newspaper, and 
of any beauty and oddity that might come his way Ever after, he 
did so, and recorded his experiences almost invariably with 
deliaous, and sometimes with dcvastatmg effect Never has there been 
a less obviously didactic writer and never one with a more scrupulous 
regard for the accurate and even sympathetic portrayal of eccentrics, 
rangmg from the fictitious Enoch Soames, an obscure poet of the 
nmeties, who is commemorated m Beerbobm’s delicious book of 
short stories. Seven Men (1919), to the remarkable Mr ‘Romeo* 
Coates, who was ‘so fantastic an animal that Oblivion were mdeed 
amiss If no more, he was a great fool In any case, it would be fun to 
have seen him ’ Beerbohm shows an Olympian detachment m these 
portraits, and not one of them is more dehcate and memorable than 
the study of Swmbume and Watts-Dunton m ‘No 2 The Pmes* 
{And Even Now, 1920) Mmnly on the Atr (1946), containmg, among 
other pieces, the characteristic and mtensely personal talks which 
gained for Sir Max a umque position among broadcasters, shows a 
shght decrease m liveliness and a deepenmg of the urbamty and mellow 
wisdom and humamty always to be found m this author’s work. 

Beerbohm’s talent was mtensely personal, though he was never 
obtrusive It is so personal that it is the despair of translators (just as 
Charles Lamb’s is), and it is full of gaiety and scorn, urbanely and 
courteously expressed, for the pedants and drones of life and literature 

It would be an excellent thmg for younger writers who aim at 
achievmg effects of irony and satire to t^e lessons m literary deport- 
ment from Sir Max Beerbohm He was an artist whose work at a 
first scrutmy gives dehght Further readmgs reveal nuances of mean- 
mg which mcrease the reader’s respect and likmg The Works of Max 
Beerbohm was followed in three years by More, and later by Yet Again 
(1909) and And Even Now Two high-spirited fantasies, The Happy 
Hypocrite (1897), Zuletka Dobson (1911), in which the very soul of 
Oidbrd is captured, must also be mentioned A Christmas Garland 
(1912) is prose parody at its best and wittiest. Beerbohm’s collected 
dramatic criticisms, hke Shaw’s collected cntical essays, read today as 
freshly as when they were first written m the nmeties. Beerbohm 
was also one of the few people who have succeeded m makmg litera- 
ture out of a broadcast talk. Although many writers wrote essays m 
the nmeties, among them Augustme Birrell (1850-1933), whose 
graceful Obiter Dicta show that he was more at home m Ls library 
than in politics, there is not one of Beerbohm’s contemporaries whose 
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work has endured, although great danns were made for the essays of 
Alice Meynell on their pubhcation She wrote a very careful, studied 
prose, which had rhythm and contained the result of much scrupulous 
observation Her works lack the touch of intimacy which is essential 
for success m this kmd of writmg The personality of the writer must 
come through to the reader Ahce Meynell’s did not - she was too 
reserved for this to be possible Her essays are seldom heard of today, 
but they have merit, and with Jane Jewsbury (1800-1833) and Vir- 
ginia Woolf, Ahce Meynell takes her place among the scanty group of 
women essay-writers Although England has not produced a woman 
essayist of the highest rank, the literary essays of Virginia Woolf, 
contamed m the two series of the Common Reader, The Death of the 
Moth, The Moment, and The Captain^ s Death Bed, prove without the 
slightest doubt that she is the best of all women literary critics. Dame 
Rose Macaulay, Miss Elizabeth Bowen and Dame Rebecca West have 
all done satisfying work m this medium, usually on literary subjects 
Lord Grey of Fallodon (1862-1933) commented urbanely on hterary 
and other topics m The Fallodon Papers His small book on Fly-- 
Fishing (1899) is a classic of anghng. Earl Baldwm (1867-1947) is 
another politiaan who wrote finely m praise of his native land and of 
literature m On England (1926), and other volumes of collected papers. 

Edward Verrall Lucas (1868-1938) is known as the biographer of 
Charles Lamb (1908). His mterests were wide and vaned, and he 
wrote too abundantly and freely on many of them The vmtage was 
thm and did not keep well, though at the time of their pubhcation, 
Character and Comedy (1907) and Loiterers Harvest (1913) received 
senous and laudatory critical appreciation Most of Lucas’s work was 
contributed to the periodicals, whose pages have seen the work of the 
essayists to be noticed next. For many years Bernard Daxwm (b 1 876) 
has written about golfm The Times and Country Life His knowledge 
of Dickens and of other Victorian novelists is extensive No one has 
quoted Dickens more aptly than he does He can rival Hazlitt himself 
when he writes about games, and he has the tactful and mtunate 
approach of the bom essayist His collected papers, Out of the Rough 
(1932) and later volumes, appeared mainly in the columns of The 
Times, but they are made of the stuff that endures. Every Idle Dream 
(1949) contains a senes of long and previously unpubhshed pieces 
which consohdated his position as an essayist of the tme quahty. He 
has also written two delightful autobiographical studies. Life is Sweet, 
Brother (1940) and Pack Clouds Away (1941) Some years ago a critic 
referred to Neville Cardus (b. 1889) as the ‘Samt-Beuve of the 
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cncket field’, and it is true to say that he writes about cricket in such 
a way tliat he will make a reader enjoy his essays who would make a 
detour to avoid a cncket field It is chance and mclmation which 
made Mr Cardus a wnter about the game He is in gram an essayist 
and a literary styhst His Days in the Sun (1924) and The Summer Game 
(1929) rank m merit with Mr Darwm’s writmgs. Cardus is also a 
musical critic of distmction Ten Composers (1945), rangmg from 
Schubert to Sibelius, is as lively and allusive m its treatment of these 
eminent musicians as anythmg that Cardus has written. Another 
joumahst, A. G Gardiner (1865-1946), wrote with charm, simplicity 
and good sense on life and literature Pebbles on the Shore (1917) is 
representative of Gardiner’s abdity George Sampson (1873-1950) 
commemorated a lifetune of enthusiasm for hterature, education and 
music m his lively Seven Essays (1947) 

Robert Lynd (1879-1949) was a dehghtful and most consistent 
essayist, though it is not surpnsmg that one who mote two essays 
weekly for over twenty-five years should have reached the heights 
only occasionally At his best he had charm, wit, and urbamty, and 
was notably smeere Y.Y Selected Essays (193 3), is the best introduc- 
tion to his work An excellent selection o£ Essays on Life and Literature, 
with an introduction by Sir Desmond MacCarthy, came out m 
Everyman’s Library m 1951. Even more satisfymg at their best are 
the essays of Hilaire Belloc (d. 1953) whose prose, when it is not 
marred by carelessness or restlessness or controversial violence, can 
be matched with that of any of his contemporaries Widely travelled 
and a scholar of parts, Belloc mote many books of essays on varied 
themes. Among the best are Hills and the Sea (1906), On Nothing 
(1908) and On Everything (1909), Strongly opmionated though he can 
be at times, Belloc excludes his dehght m controversy from many of 
his essays and his moderation m doing so is their gam. 

Smee the appearance of Sir Max Beerbohm he had no rival until 
the early nmeteen-twenties, when J B Pnesdey, just down from 
Cambndge, began to mite for the Saturday Review and afterwards for 
the Weeh-end Review Pnestley has estabhsned a reputation for himself 
m several fields, but he has done nothmg better than the best of his 
essays. These are to be found m Open House (1927), Apes and Angels 
(1938) and The Balconmny (1929), and the author has collected a 
number of themm Self-Selected Essays (1949), a pleasant 

commentary on personal pleasures, contains a number of short pieces 
and shows Priestley’s talent for experiment. 

Priestley’s approach to the essay is disarmmg. He depicts himself as 
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a frank, guileless, ordinary diap, who likes his pipe, pint of beer, 
slippers, and a quiet seat in the comer The reader who has not read 
The English Comic Characters (1925), one of the best books of critical 
appreciation in English, might conceivably be bluffed for a time by 
the author’s oft-repeated protestation of his ordinariness The illusion 
will not last long There is a universality of appeal in these pieces 
which will not be perceptibly blunted by time The range is wide. 

In Seeing Stratford, Mr Priestley wrote one of the most perfect 
thmgs of Its kmd that we have After debunkmg the traditional 
approach to the literary shrme, all slow music and forced gravity, 
the author goes on m a fmal passage to tell where and how he found 
beauty and reality m Stratford, and this is exquisitely done In 1940 
Mr Priestley gave a series of memorable broadcasts after the rune 
o’clock News They were pubhshed m a volume entitled Postscripts, 
In his preface the author explams that they were written not as essays 
but as wireless talks Some of them are literature 

In The Mancroft Essays (1923), Arthur Michael Samuel, Lord 
Mancroft (i872*-i942) showed a flair for the hterary pastiche and a 
curious erudition on such thmgs as bells, pepper, coal tar and Norwich 
shawls. A mannered writer, he was a true essayist Four volumes of 
sane and penetratmg literary essays have appeared between 1943 and 
1946 These are Channel Packet (1943), by Raymond Mortimer; In 
My Good Books (1945), by V S Pritchett, Critical Essays (1946), by 
George Orwell, and The Condemned Playground (1945), by Cyril 
Connolly Charles Morgan (1894-1958) revved an uneven but at its 
best a smcere and thoughtful talent for essay-writmg m two collec- 
tions, Reflections in a Mirror (1944, 1946) A L Rowse has written 
extensively m vanous literary forms His one book of essays, mainly 
on historical subjects, showmg an admirable sense of perspective, is 
The English Spirit (1944) Sir Osbert Sitwell’s Sing Highf Sing Low^ 
(1944) ^ould not be imssed by any admirer of this most accomphshed 
writer In A Coat of Many Colours (1945) Sir Herbert Read discussed 
with luadity and acumen hterary, artistic and alhed topics Sir John 
Shuckburgh (1877) blends irony, urbanity and common sense m his 
An Ideal Voyage {1946) 

To conclude this section mention must be made of a curious by- 
product of the essay which Logan Pearsall Smith (1865-1946) used 
m his Trivia (1918). These finely polished pieces, which mmgle the 
quahties of the aphorism, the conte and the essay, have some happy 
moments, but it is unhkdy that the author will be the founder of a 
new hterary form. 


Q-— LOE 
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BIOGRAPHY 

In common with history and autobiography, biography put on a 
brighter and more highly coloured dress in the new century Lord 
Macaulay and J A Froude had paved the way, and although the 
scholiasts plodded along labonously, and eulogistic two-volume 
‘lives’, which commemorated their subjects m piously misleadmg 
tribute, were stiU a familiar feature, there were signs of impatience 
among their readers The tremendous Victorian reticence was wear- 
mg thin at last It had become almost transparent It only remamed for 
some outstandmg writer to pluck it cheerfully aside and then get on 
with the congemal business of idol-smashing or ‘debunkmg*, a 
process which has been contmuously carried on ever smce 
The year 1886 saw the appearance of the Dictionary of National 
Biography t which was first edited by Leslie Stephen and later by Sidney 
Lee It has now been taken over by the Oxford University Press 
Factually, the D,NB is an admirable compilation The English 
Men of Letters series, first under the editorslnp of Lord Morley and 
later under that of Sir John Squire, maugurated the fashion for short 
monographs, most of them very well done The E M L. series is sane, 
cntically and biographically. The Great Lives series of Messrs Duck- 
worth, though less ambitious, had also these good qualities. Both 
senes seem to have ceased pubhcation 
The century began sohdly with the Life of Gladstone, by John 
Morley (1902), which has a cold clarity that is not endearing The 
Life of Disraeli {i9io-2o),hjW.¥ Monypenny and G E Buckle, is a 
much liveher affair, possibly because the subject was more volatile 
and various a man than Gladstone Sir Edmund Gosse published his 
Father and Son m 1907, This study of a clash of temperaments is a piece 
of enduring literature because lie author realized as few Victorians 
did that hie is an extraordmary blend of grave and gay Philip Gosse, 
the biographer’s father, was a distinguished zoologist He was also 
closely connected with a dreary Nonconformist sect known as the 
Saints. His wife died young and Gosse had to brmg up his young son 
without much help. Edmund Gosse is remarkably fair in presenting 
incidents which must have been almost unendurably painful to him 
when they happened. He has given an unsurpassably vivid picture of 
a cross-section of Victorian society Father and Son is a model of 
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intimate biography and of clever and unobtrusive construction. It is 
also a triumphant vmdication of the selective method of biographical 
wntmg 

Lytton Strachey (1880-1932) did more than anyone else to change 
the face and the direction of biography m his time Writmg a clear, 
iromcal prose, and possessmg a keen sense of the ludicrous, Strachey 
wrote lus first biographical work, Eminent Victorians (1917), at a 
moment which was ripe for the outburst of irreverence agamst 
Victorian idols Cardmal Mannmg, Dr Arnold, Florence Nightingale 
and General Gordon came m for some rough handhng by Strachey, 
and there is no doubt that he provided a considerable pubhc enter- 
tainment from which justice was excluded Encouraged by popular 
applause and the discovery by the uninformed reader that histoncal 
portraiture could be positively amusing, Strachey went on to attempt 
a Life, which he mtended to write on similar Imes, but at greater 
length, of the prmcipal Victorian, the Queen herself Queen Victoria 
(1921) showed clearly that the biographer who had come to scoff 
remamed to applaud, and Strachey, who thought that he had chosen 
a subject peculiarly well suited to his great powers of irony, had to 
admit that he had found his mistress The book presents a remarkable 
picture of the Sovereign There is plenty m it to amuse the reader, but 
he closes the book with a feeling that this little woman, though 
opimonated and not eqmpped vnth outstanding mental abihty, 
was somehow a great Queen Her strength of character compensated 
for the qualities she lacked Queen Victoria is the best of Strachey’s 
biographical works Elizabeth and Essex (1928) fails because the author 
was not able to draw on the wealth of matenal which he had to work 
on for his more modem subjects He excelled as an ironical commen- 
tator on documentary evidence, and the evidence available for the 
Tudor penod was not of the kind best smted to his method. The 
impression made on the reading pubhc and on contemporary 
writers by Eminent Victorians and by Queen Victoria was immense 
Imitators of Strachey’s approach sprang up like mushrooms. Ever 
smce, the air has been loud with the harsh sounds of idol-smashmg, 
and there is hardly an emment historical or literary personage who 
has not suffered from the irony and ncficule of one of the tribe of 
Strachey At its best the method has much to be said for it History 
lives Remote monarchs and statesmen and writers and men of war 
become human bemgs They are stopped of their trappmgs and are 
not often very impressive without them. 

Phihp Guedalla (1889-1944), the most important of Strachey s 
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disciples, was a histonan of great industry and real ability Apart from 
a rather tiresome tendency to overwrite, he had an excellent popular 
style, as is shown m The Second Empire (1922), Palmerston (1926) and 
The Duke (1931). This is a most movmg and stirrmg book which 
gives a bnlhantly sympathetic portrait of the first Duke of Welhng- 
ton. The Duke deservedly takes a place among the best examples of 
Enghsh biographical wntmg The Hundred Years (1936) is a study of 
mtemationd life at the time of the abdication of King Edward VIII. 
It IS also an example of clever special pleading GuedaUa’s early death 
was a real loss Arduous war work had not enabled him to attempt 
any full-length historical studies m recent years and the best of Ins 
later works is The Two Marshals (1943), m which the work of Bazame 
and P<£tain is surveyed 

It was Andre Maurois (1885) who, with Ariel (1923), his fanaful 
study of Shelley, set the fashion for a number of literary biographies 
He iso wrote an able Disraeli (1927) His Quest for Proust (1950) 
shows him at the height of his critical and biograplncal achievement. 
The same high standard was reached m his Lelia (1953), a life of 
Georges Sand, and Victor Hugo (1956). 

Sir Winston Churchill (b. 1874) wrote a good life of his father. 
Lord Randolph Churchill (1906!, and twenty-seven years later embarked 
on a full-length study of ms greatest ancestor, Marlborough His 
Life and Times (1933-8) Sir Wmston is equallv a man of action and 
of words He delights m the ceremomal parade of history Probably 
he IS a greater master of the spoken than of the written word, but his 
biographical talent is considerable His mterest m histoncal biography 
was shared by Hilaire Belloc, who also touched hfe at many pomts. 
He excelled m the short biography, of which his best examples are 
Danton (1899) and Wolsey (1930) A staunch Catholic, his faith 
coloured all his senous works. He was among the most able publicists 
of his day 

John Buchan, Lord Tweedsmuir, wrote some honest and readable 
biographies which effectively mirror his own widespread mterests. 
Midway between the colourful works of Strachey and the scholarly 
and monograph, Buchan contnved to be a biographer of ability 
with a reasonably popular appeal The best of his biographical wntmgs 
are Sir Walter Scott[igis^, Montrose {1^2%), Julius Caesar {19^2), Oliver 
Cromwell (1934) and Augustus (1937). Sir Charles Tennyson’s Alfred 
Tennyson (1949) added considerably to information avilable about 
the biographer’s famous grandfather. Lord Tennyson. It is the 
defimtivc Xife’. 
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Sir Harold Nicolson has shown himself an adept at literary and 
political biography His works on Byron, Swinburne, Tennyson, 
and Curzon are both subtle and engaging The Age of Reason (i960) 
is a collection of essays reveahng perceptively the temper of thought 
in the eighteenth century The smooth surface of his prose conceals a 
pleasantly malicious humour and he has an evident pleasure in the 
eccentricities of the great which does not aiffect his admirable sense of 
proportion m dealmg faithfully with them. His Kmg George V was 
inevitably written with great circumspection, but also with distinc- 
tion, and is most readable 

Professor J E. Neale’s (b 1890) Queen Elizabeth (1934) is not 
remarkable for its style, but the author’s leaxmng and patient research 
have made this work the leading monograph on the subject 

Duff Cooper’s (Lord Norwich, 1890-1954) Talleyrand (1932) is a 
hvely portrait His Haig (193 5-6) shows that he was much less happy 
m dealing with a contemporary. 

Sir Ardiur Bryant (b 1899) occupies a leading place among con- 
temporary biographers, and he has iso specialized m what might be 
called historical biography, a blend of the two, examples of which are 
give below His study of the life of King Charles II (1931) won him 
popular acclaim and a reputation among serious historians. His 
excellent life of Pepys (begun 1933), not yet completed, proves that 
there was much to be said about that remarkable man which cannot 
be found m the pages of his diary. Not only Pepys himself but Stuart 
London comes to life m these pages. Bryant’s great biographical 
talents found full scope m a series of historical works which he 
began m 1940 with the pubhcation of English Saga 1840-1^40, a 
panorama of national life which enabled the author to indulge his 
excellent sense of perspective and his delight m sharply etched 
sketches of many aspects of the national character to the full It was 
whale engaged on research for this book that Bryant found himself 
constantly remmded that the security and confidence of the mne- 
teenth century were founded on the peace won after the Napoleomc 
wars Bryant set out to descnbe these events m a trilogy consistmg of 
The Years of Endurance 1793-1802 (1942), Years of Victory 1802- 
1812 (1944), and The Age of Elegance 1812-1822 (1950) These are 
most graphically written. They compnse one of the most vivid and 
colourful historical works in the language In 1957 Sir Arthur began 
The Story of England, a popular history, with a fct volume, Makers 
of the Realm. Sir Arthur’s mgenious shaping of Field Marshal Alan- 
brooke’s war diaries m The Turn of the Tide (1957) and Triumph in 
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the West (1959) made available m consecutive form the personal 
opimons of one of the most skilful and able generals in the Second 
World Wax. 

Evelyn Waugh (b 1903), in a serious vein, wrote a strong mono- 
graph on Campon (1935) Even more notable is his admirable Ltfe of 
Ronald Knox (1959), m which the Oxford years of the brilliant 
Monseignor are particularly well done. Lord David Cecil (b 1902) 
showed great delicacy of perception in The Stricken Deer (1929), a 
study of the life of Cowper, which he followed with a sympathetic 
portrait of Lord Melbourne (1939) contmued m Lord M (1954) 
Hardy the Novelist (1943) is a thoughtful critical study of this author’s 
work Two Quiet Lives (1948) and Poets and Story-tellers (1949) are 
shghter essays m similar vem Peter Quermell’s (b 1905) Byron, 
The Years of Fame (1935) and Byron in Italy (1941)* also his Four 
Portraits (1945), and Ruskin (1949) deserve mention. Under the title 
of Byron, A Self-Portrait (1950) Mr Quennell edited admirably a 
comprehensive selection from the poet’s letters and diaries He has 
also written Hogarth! s Progress (1955) E. F. Benson (1867-1940), an 
entertaining popular novdist, wrote a valuably informative Charlotte 
Bronte (1932) Chnstopher Lloyd filled gaps on the library shelves with 
his careful and readable hves o{ Fanny Burney (1938), Captain Marry at 
and the Old Navy (1939) and Lord Cochrane (1947). One of the most 
accomplished of the younger biographers, A J. A Symons (1900-41), 
died after completmg only one full-length biography. Quest for 
Corvo (1934), an elaborate and beautifully constructed study of one of 
the least admirable figures of the nmeties His short H M Stanley 
(1933) is a perfect biography m mimature Fragments of the life of 
Oscar Wdde, upon which he was engaged when he died, showed that 
It promised to be the best of his wntmgs. Symons’s own 'Life’ was 
written with a shrewd blend of tact and honesty by his younger 
brother, Juhan 

The penod has provided four examples of intimate biography 
which must be noted here. Virginia Woolf’s sensitive Roger Fry 
(1940) is a discerning comment on an unusual personahty Vera 
Brittain's Testament Friendship (1940) commemorates vividly and 
sympathetically her relationship with a remarkable woman, Winifred 
Holtby Miss Brittain’s The Women at Oxford (i960) describes the 
higher education of women m the university there, with biographical 
accounts of some of those in the forefront of this movement. E M. 
Forster, in his acute and dehcate study of Goldsworthy Lowes Dickinson 
(1934), and H. E Wortham (1884-1958), m his too little known and 
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altogether admirable Oscar Browning (1927), have produced academic 
lives which do not smell of the lamp. The complex personality and 
divided allegiances of Father Joseph, Richeheu* s adviser, gave Aldous 
Huxley his first biographical subject in Grey Eminence (1941). A 
fascmatmg picture is pamted of Joseph’s varied activities, but the 
mystery of his personality is not solved 
Probably the best full-length literary biography of recent years is 
Dame Una Pope-Hennessy’s (d 1949) Charles Dickens (1945) The 
author treated her difficult subject with commendable detachment, 
and havmg access to material not previously available has given a 
judgement not likely to be challenged It is possible to question her 
method of prmtmg plot-summanes of the novels, but this is only a 
small blemish on a masterly portrait Edmund Blunden’s Shelley 
(1946) IS a detailed and conscientious study of one poet by another. 
It aroused some criticism by pamtmg a picture of Shelley which was 
not altogether m accord with popular legend Edward Thompson 
(1886-1946), poet and novelist, who wrote with great msight about 
the East, and especially about India and her problems, pubhshed a 
charmmg blend of remmiscence and cntiasm m a study of his fnend 
and fellow resident on Boar’s Hill, Robert Bridges (1944) D B. 
Wyndham Lewis showed a sympathetic regard for two famous French 
poets m Ronsard (1944) and m a revised emtion of Villon (1946) The 
Hooded Hawk (1947) is a slight but revealmg study of Boswell His 
most recent book is Moliere the Comic Mask (1959) Derrick Leon’s 
Proust His Life and Circle (1941) was followed in 1944 by Tolstoy, a 
well-informed estimate of the life and works His Ruskin, the Great 
Victorian (1949) enhanced his reputation as a scholarly and entirely 
readable biographer. 

Men of letters have been the most popular subject of recent ‘Lives’. 
Gerald Bullett wnrote a long overdue study of George Eliot (1947). 
Eric George added to the considerable knowledge of a tragi-coimc 
character in his Life and Death ofBR Haydon (1949) The Marchesa 
Ongo added a feal chapter to Byron’s stormy career with The 
Last Attachment (1949) Siegfried Sassoon used a poet’s msight m 
Meredith (1948) John Connell showed sympathy and understanding 
mhis W E Henley (1949). Full credit for smcenty was given to 
Martin Tupper (1949) m a study of this best-seller by Derek Hudson, 
There were two thoroughly competent ‘Lives* of Bums, one by 
Catherme Carswell (1951), the other. There Was A Lad (i 949 )> by 
Hilton Brown Of the great figures of the pre-Raphaelite period, 
Humphrey Hare offered a portrait of Swinburne (1950), and Oswald 
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Doughty wrote a full and authoritative biography of Rossetti A 
Victorian Romantic (1950) Peter de Polnay*s Into an Old Room (1950) is a 
vignette of Edward Fitzgerald After a long silence, Percy Lubbock 
returned to authorship with an ingenious and entertaining picture of 
the able but pretentious American writer, Portrait of Edith Wharton 
(1948). Arthur Quiller-Couch (1947) is a highly selective biography by 
an mtmiate friend, F. Brittam, of one who did more by practice and 
precept for the English language than almost any of his cont emporaries 
Mrs G. V. Dobie crowned many years of patient research with the 
pubhcation of her fully documented Alphonse Daudet (1950) John 
Aubrey and his Friends (1948) were depicted sympatheticahy by 
Anthony Powell. 

Best of literary biographies for some years is Ivor Brown’s out- 
standmg Shakespeare (1949). This book combmes real erudition, sweet 
reasonableness - very important for those who essay this dangerous 
subject - and the right imagmative approach 

Two great Archbishops of Canterbury were commemorated in 
rehable and mterestmg ‘Lives*, Cosmo Gordon Lang (1949) by J. G. 
Lockhart, William Temple (1948) by F A Iremonger Nelson 
attracted two biographers, Carola Oman, with Nelson (1947), and 
Renault Capes with Poseidon (1947) Roger Fulford, who celebrated 
Royal Dukes m an earlier book, gave a discreet study of The Prince 
Consort (1949) Jane Lane’s Titus Oates (1949) is a suitable tnbute to an 
extraordmary man 

1950 saw the publication of a classic Enghsh biography ; Mrs Cecil 
Woodham Smith’s Florence Nightingale (1950) is an astomshmgly 
mature first book. The author seems to be a ‘bom’ biographer and she 
could not easily have found a more fascmatmg subject. It is unlikely 
that this book will be superseded as the standard ‘Life’ of a brilhant 
woman. Her study of the Crimean War, The Reason Why (1953), is 
bnlhantly readable, but perhaps over-dramatized. 

D. S. MacCoU’s (1859-1948) The Life, Work and Setting of Philip 
Wilson Steer (1945) is the most important artistic biography of recent 
years. Quotmg fully firom the painter’s correspondence MacColl 
wrote the find, authontative book on this artist. A light-weight 
study of another contemporary artist, full of significance and charm, 
is Marguerite Steen’s William Nicholson (1943). 

Fieli-Marshall Viscount Wavell (1883-1950) found time in the 
midst of his military and viceregal duties to write and anthologize 
with marked hterary competence. His most considerable work was 
the biography of his old commander, Allenby Sir Reginald Coupland’s 
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(1884-1952) wntings on India have covered a wide field Two biogra- 
phical studies show him at his best These are Livingstone s Last Journey 
(1945), and the masterly little monograph, Raffles of Singapore, which 
appeared in a revised edition in 1946 Sean 0 *Faolain commemorated 
another remarkable man of action m The Great O* Neill (1943) ^.nd an 
early phase m the life of a great English naturahst was caught by 
Nora Barlow m Charles Darwin and the Voyage of the ^Beagle* (1946) A 
dehghtful biography of the representatives of three generations 
of a gifted family is Time and Chance (1943) which portrays Sir 
Arthur Evans and his ancestors The author is Joan Evans. 

MissC V Wedgwood’s (1944) is a well-propor- 

tioned historical biography, and in 1946 Archbishop David Mathew 
issued the first part of the biography of a great historian who himself 
wrote hardly anythmg at all, Acton The Formative Years 

Charles Morgan m his commemorative book, The House of 
Macmillan (1943), treated the great publishmg house as a livmg 
personality This is an admirable collective portrait. 

The standard of biography set near the beginnmg of the century by 
Sir Edmund Gosse and Lytton Strachey has remained very high. 
There have naturally been exceptions, but they are few 

In 1951, Miss Blanche Patch’s Thirty Years with GB S provided 
useful source material for a future biographer of the dramatist, who 
had himself contributed large chunks of information to Frank 
Harris’s Bernard Shaw and had also talked at great length to Hesketh 
Pearson about his useful Bernard Shaw (rev i960) Pearson had already 
proved himself to be an excellent popular biographer, especially in 
Gilbert and Sullivan (1935) ^oiiBeerbohm Tree (1956). 

1952 was a year rich m biographies Juhan Symons’s Thomas Carlyle, 
C. V. Wedgwood’s Montrose and SJvadore de Madariaga’s Bolivar 
also appeared G. M Young had a difficult subject m Stanley Baldwin, 
and bus presentation was not altogether happy Alan Bullock’s Hitler 
could not fail to attract mterest, and it deserved to do so Three years 
later J B Morton wrote a bnlhant short book on Hilaire Belloc, so 
full of msight and relevant details that it did not seem to leave much 
room for the full-length portrait by Robot Speaight, which proved to 
be just as satisfying m its very different way. 

Sir Geoffrey Faber (1889-1961), poet and publisher of many 
excellent books, added to their number with his scholarly biography 
ofBenJamtn Jowitt (1957), with its well dehneated Oxford background. 
Sir John Wheeler-Bennett’s King George VI {195 B) was readable 
enough and allowed some idea of a dedicated personahty to emerge 
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m the pages of a commissioned ‘Life’, and a similar tribute may be 
paid to James Pope-Hennessy’s Queen Mary (1959) 

1959 saw the publication of several notable biographies Mr Peter 
Green, a brilliant scholar, novelist and critic, turned his attention to 
Kenneth Grahame, 185^-1932, with highly readable and rather dis- 
concertmg results M, Maurois unexpectedly tackled Sir Alexander 
Fleming Carola Oman produced a much needed but too massive 
David Garrick Christopher Hassall commemorated Edward Marsh 
m an even longer tome, and Eleanor Farjeon, usmg the poet’s own 
letters freely, wrote Edward Thomas, the Last Four Years, a courageous 
book Charles Kingsley found a not altogether ideal biographer in an 
American professor, R B. Martin, who called his book The Dust of 
Combat (1961). Ohver Warner followed his Portrait of Nelson (1958), a 
more compact work than Miss Carola Oman’s fuU-length portrait, 
witii Emma Hamilton and Sir William (i960) 

Many other waters, Edith Sitwell, Rose Macaulay, Lord Cham- 
wood, Lord Lytton, and St John Ervme among them, have shown 
that they understand how the biographical art should be practised. 
In fact, biography m England today is one of the most flourishing of 
the hterary forms. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

One of the most marked features of twentieth-century literature is 
the development of the autobiography, due primarily to two causes, 
the mcrease m outspokenness and frankness of expression, which 
occurred naturally m the reign of King Edward Vn with its more 
tolerant moral standards, and the growm of popular journalism with 
its never-endmg quest for ‘persons’ stones and tittle-tattle about the 
celebnties and notoneties. Lord Northcliffe, who founded the half- 
penny Daily Mail in 1896, changed the tone of the Press. It has 
become mcrcasmgly a purveyor of news which aims at the literate 
rather than at the educated. The so-called education which so many 
Enghsh people receive does not appear to teach diem to thmk and for 
the last forty years ‘tabloid* journ^sm has been in the ascendmt. A 
growing preoccupation with other people’s private lives has been one 
of its most marked charactenstics, and for some years now the public 
has been informed of the repellent details of criminals’ private lives 
and of the snug domesticity of a glamorous film-star’s home. 
At the back of this fatuous and sometimes unpleasant prymg 
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curiosity there is a perfectly sound human mstmct - the desire to 
know how other people, and particularly people m the pubhc eye, 
live Numerous writers have realized this, with the result that as the 
years pass autobiographies and remimscences have tended to become 
ever franker and more reveahng, and matnmomal and love affairs are 
desCTibed by participants m them with a minimum of reserve Among 
a great many books which are completely worthless are to be found 
others which are important and are, mdeed, hterature. The auto- 
biography has come mto its own durmg the present century. 

The year 1911 saw the publication of George Moore’s entertammg 
literary autobiography, Ave atque Vale Moore was an artist When 
life did not give him the exact and excitmg pattern which he thought 
It should have, he would shape an unsatisfymg experience and turn 
It mto something undemably readable and something which the 
author might well be proud to have hved through and subsequently 
to write about There is no doubt that Moore subjected actual 
experience to a drastic process of transmutation, which kept his nund 
at full stretch as he compiled these Irish Nights* Entertamments. He 
realized the importance of bemg ffctual, and always conveys the 
impression of frankness and mtimacy He is not afraid of caricature, 
andW B Yeats, Edward Martyn and ‘^E* all suffered at his hands It 
would not be a great exaggeration to say that Ave atque Vale reads 
more like good fiction than any of the novels which its author wrote 
In Memoirs of My Dead Life (1906) and other autobiographical volumes 
Moore adopted the same techmque with success. 

W. H Davies’s (1871-1940) Autobiography of a Super-Tramp (1908) 
IS a poet’s life-story which provides a strong contrast to Moore’s 
elegant recollections by reason of its unstudied smcerity and simple 
style. 

Autobiography vmtten smce the 1914-18 war is closely linked 
with journalism When a censorship has been in operation for a 
prolonged period its removal naturally causes a scramble to exploit 
the new situation The newspapers replaced the horrors of war by the 
horrors of crime and passion. The new frankness influenced the 
waters of personal reminiscence, but it was not until 1929 that 
Robert Graves really broke the post-war ice with his Good-bye to All 
That, This book seems to have unsealed the lips of other authors 
Graves was thirty-four when he wrote it He shows a remarkable 
detachment m relatmg most mtimately the story of an eventful life. 
His book IS both brave and honest. Btfore it appeared, two talented 
women had published autobiographical books Dame Ethel Smyth 
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(1858-1944) was an outstanding personality, and she wrote as she 
talked Female suffirage, music, friendship, copious letter-writmg, 
games and sports, all played a part m her life and m her books A 
full pleasure m life m as many of its manifestations as possible is the 
thing, and m Impressions That Remained (1919) she allowed her many 
enthusiasms full play. It must be left to later generations to discover 
whether Dame Ethel excels as writer or as composer. 

Lady Oxford and Asqmth’s Autobiography (1920) is vivid and 
imperious The only claim she made for it is natural directness’, but 
her life brought her mto contact with many mterestmg and eminent 
people and she was a formidable conversationalist Her book is 
matter for the historians and it is also good entertainment 

Thirteen years later, Vera Brittam published her much-discussed 
Testament of Youth (1933) In it she set out to do a clearly defined 
piece of work, to show what the 1914-18 war and post-war period 
meant to the men and women of her own generation A certam lack 
of humour does not detract from a smcere, high-nunded and accom- 
plished piece of work A contmuation, Testament of Experience (1957), 
contmues in similar vein In 1934 Mabel Lethbridge wrote Fortune 
GrasSf which has a claim to be considered the most remarkable auto- 
biographical writmg by a woman m Enghsh To Miss Lethbridge life 
is a drama At the age of sixteen she ran away from her Ealmg home 
to be a nurse in a war hospital m Bradford Subsequently she made 
mumtions and had a leg blown off Her career has been eventful 
ever smce Her extraordinary story would be even more effective if 
it was less melodramatic m the telling. With a httle more restramt and 
hterary skiU this would have been a great book 

Dr Axel Munthe’s (1857-1949) Story of San Michele (1929) has had a 
profound influence on waters who followed him This brilliantly 
episodic autobiography probably mspired HaUiday Sutherland s 
(1882-1960) Arches of the Years (1933) ^d numerous other medical 
autobiographies. Doctors and priests see more of human nature 
with the veneer off than anyone else does, and the strictness of 
professional etiquette m the past exercised a restraining effect which 
has robbed the world of many valuable books. Durmg the last 
quarter of a century medical men seem to have been makmg up for 
lost time. 

In a senes of volumes of remmiscence dealing with his experiences 
mthe Middle East durmg thewar of 1914-18, Sir Compton Mackenzie 
showed an agreeable shrewdness and humour, coupled with a wel- 
come regard for perspective and great competence m characterization 
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Gallipoli Memories (1929) is as good as any of them. These quahties are 
also to be found m J B Priestley’s Midnight on the Desert ( 1937 ) and 
Ram Upon Godshill ( 1939 ) They are not formal presentations of his 
life Their form is elastic They present experiences which seem to the 
author to be significant and important J B Priestley convinces as a 
cntic of life and literature because his standards are sincere and 
informed by his natural good taste 

The well-known novelist, Howard Spring (b. 1889), excels as a 
descriptive writer His Heaven Lies About Us (1939) is the narrative of 
his early boyhood m Cardiff, where his father was a jobbing gardener 
with a family of nme children. It is pecuharly strong m the happy 
expression of small and highly significant mcident Spring continued 
his remimscences in In the Meantime (1942), and m some of the 
thoughtful essays in And Another Thing (1946) Equally sensitive in its 
depiction of sensitive childhood and adolescence is Apostate (1926), a 
book of reminiscence by Forrest Reid, the novelist 

H G Wells, whose varied literary and saentific activities were so 
vast that they defy computation, wrote mExpenment inAutobiography 
Discoveries and Conclusions of a Very Ordinary Man (1934) a record of 
his life, which completely disproves the tide It is as provocative as 
might be expected, but it is also extremely sane and closely reasoned. 
It IS written with the greatest discretion. 

E F Benson completed just a week before his death Final Edition 
An Informal Autobiography (1940), which reveals an expenenced and 
urbane man of letters at his best. 

Freshness and zest are the outstandmg merits of Hugh Walpole’s 
Roman Fountain (1940) It provides an mterestmg contrast to the Poet 
Laureate’s In the Mill (1940), an austere record of the writer’s early 
life m America, and his New Chum (1945), an account of his expen- 
ences m the trammg ship Conway It is most unfortunate that another 
versatile man of letters, the late Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, had only 
completed a few chapters of his dehghtful Memories and Opinions 
(1944) before he died A sharp contrast to the urbanity and tolerance 
of Quiller-Couch’s reminiscences is provided by another Cormsh- 
man, A L Rowse, m his deeply felt and occasionally querulous A 
Cornish Childhood 

One of the most important literary and soaal autobiographies in 

a lish was begun by Sir Osbert Sitwell in 1945 with Left Hand, 
t Handf It was followed by The Scarlet Tree (1946), Great Morning 
(194^), Laughter in the Next Room (1949) and NobleEssences or Courteous 
Revelations (1950). Sir Osbert always writes with distmction. Here he 
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surveys a large scene, domestic, literary, artistic, and general, embrac- 
mg comprehensively his own family tree with its widely stretchmg 
branches and the vast circle of friends and acquamtances he has made 
This autobiography is a great achievement, one of the most civilized 
and sophisticated autobiographies ever written The portrait of the 
author’s father. Sir George Sitwell, takes its place immediately ‘on the 
Ime’ m the giOiery of the great eccentrics Sn: Osbert has used an 
engagmg and, occasionally, a bafihng modesty throughout when he 
writes about himself Another literary and political trilogy, full of old 
and present grievances, comprises parts of the life-story of the Irish 
dramatist Sean O’Casey, I Knock at the Door (1939), Pictures in the 
Hallway (1942), and Drums under the Windows (1945) and Imshfallen, 
Fare Thee Well (1949) sndRose and Crown (1952) The last section of 
Sir Arnold Bax’s (1884-1953) lively Farewell My Youth (1943) has 
also an Irish settmg. His account of a visit to Queen’s Hall where an 
early composition of his own was being performed is commended to 
all young musicians Sir Thomas Beecham (1879-1961), m A Mingled 
Chime (1944), is surpnsmgly Gibboman. This is a most dignified 
survey of a varied life. Bishop Hensley Henson (1863-1947) is much 
less staid m his thoughtful and outspoken confessions. Retrospect of an 
Unimportant Life (1943, 1946, 1950) For pure entertainment no more 
divertmg or charmmg book of remimscence has appeared m recent 
years than W Graham Robertson’s Time Was, of which a revised 
edition was pubhshed m 1945. 

Bernard Shaw’s Sixteen Self-Sketches (1949) are as hvely and as 
baffling, as far as real revelation of their author goes, as anythmg else 
that Shaw wrote about himself G M Trevelyan’s An Autobiography 
and Other Essays (1949) is an exemplary study m reticence George 
Santayana’s self-portrait, of which the most recent mstalment is 
Middle Span (1948), is typical of this very scrupulous savant Sir Alan 
Herbert’s Independent Member (1950) is everyman’s gmde to British 
pohtical procedure NeviUe Cardus’s Autobiography (1947) and Second 
Innings (1950) rank among the best written and most sensitive self- 
portraits of contemporary Enghshmen. They are the ideal bedside 
books for lovers of music and cncket Sir Patrick Hastmgs’s AutO’- 
biography (1948) is full of good legal anecdote and shrewd judgements 
of men and things Henry Handel Richardson’s Mysflf When Young 
(1948) covers the youthful life of the distmguished Australian novelist. 
Momca Baldwm’s I Leap Over The Wall (1949) is the remarkable 
record of a nun who decided to leave her convent after many years of 
the cloistered life By way of contrast Freya Stark’s Traveller's Prelude 
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(1950) sketches the early years of one who was to become a fearless 
pioneer m the remote places of the world Her travel books are 
mainly autobiographical 

Augustus John (1878-1960) with Chiaroscuro (1952), and a fine poet, 
Roy Campbell (1902-57) m Light on a Dark Horse (1952) preserved 
only fragments of their fascmatmg lives A year later, Duff Cooper 
(1890-1954) was readable but reserved m Old Men Forget^ and Lord 
Attlee was as terse as might be expected mAs It Happened 

Richard Church’s two autobiographical books, Over the Bridge 
(1955) and The Golden Sovereign (1957), show with a poet’s sensitivity 
the early life of a boy firom a very modest home m London A. E. 
Coppard’s iFs Me, O Lord (1957) sketched a not dissimilar career 
Edward Gordon Craig’s (b 1872) Index to the Story of my Days (1957) 
was something of a disappomtment, but Lady Diana Duff Cooper’s 
reminiscences, begmnmg with The Rainbow Comes and Goes (1958) 
have the authentic Edwardian flavour preserved even m the days of the 
Welfare State A more strikmg contrast could hardly be found than 
Brendan Behan’s Borstal Boy, the firank admissions of the Irish 
playwright. 

The loss caused by the death of the artist-author, Robert Gibbmgs 
(1890-1958) was shown m his Till I end my Song (1957), and the poet, 
James Kirkup’s Sorrows, Passions and Alarms (1959) has fine writmg m 
It 

Towards the end of the decade, some celebrated commanders of 
various nations became vocal, and, naturally, controversial As has 
been noted Lord Alanbrooke’s journals, wisely edited and presented 
by Sir Arthur Bryant, showed what a magnificent safety-valve they 
must have proved to a soldier workmg under almost mtolerable 
pressures Lord Montgomery’s Memoirs (1958) proved to be an odd 
mixture of cautious common sense and self confidence 

The great number of authors who have practised the autobiographi- 
cal form m this century makes it impossible to consider them m detail, 
but the names of the more promment must be mentioned Somerset 
Maugham, Arthur Waugh, Clifford Bax, Rudyard Kiplmg, Eric 
Gill, Lord Berners, Air-Commodore LEO Charlton, George 
Orwell, F. Yeats-Brown, B. L Coombes, Henry Williamson, 
Chnstopher Isherwood, and Elizabeth Bowen have all written 
important books m this form Isadora Duncan’s remmiscences pulse 
with the energy of an astomshmg personahty 

It IS not unfair to say that with the prevailmg standards of frankness 
and outspokenness we may expect m the near future many more 
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autobiograplues winch will enlarge men’s knowledge of the varieties 
of human expencnce. 


HISTORY 

It IS one of the curiosities of literature that m spite of the excellent 
example set by Macaulay, Motley, Prescott, Napier and others, 
numerous mneteenth-century historians churned out a drab and 
muddy stream of historical fact without paying the shghtest attention 
to the presentation of material or to literary style. 

The greatest histoncal achievement of this century has been the 
pubhcation of the great Cambndge Histones, forty volumes by 
difeent expert hands dealing fully with Ancient, Medieval and 
Modem History. They are not remarkable for literary accomphsh- 
ment. The Cambridge History of English Literature, edited by Sir 
Adolphus William Ward (1837-1924) and Alfred Rayney Waller 
(1867-1922), must also be mentioned here It is the only great, full- 
length treatment of Enghsh literature m existence In The Concise 
Cambridge History of En^ish Literature, George Sampson boiled down 
Its contents and brought the record almost up to date m a book of 
1092 pages, which is a little masterpiece of compression, graced by 
wit and wisdom In 1945 the Oxford Umversity Press began publica- 
tion of the Oxford History of English Literature, which is to be completed 
m twelve volumes. 

James, Viscount Bryce (1838-1922) wrote his best-known work 
The Holy Roman Empire, when he was only twenty-six, and it has 
remamed in popular favour ever smce His other standard work. The 
American Commonwealth (1888), was revised m 1920 His style is clear 
and forthright but has no special distmction 

Industrial problems which formed an unpleasant legacy from the 
Victorian era are discussed in three volumes by J, L Hammond 
(1872-1949) and his wife, Barbara Hammond (1873-1961) These are 
The Village Labourer, 1760-1832 (1911), The Town Labourer, 1760- 
1832 (1917) and The Skilled Labourer, 1760-1832 (1919). They carry 
on their history m The Rise of Modem Industry (1925) and The Age of 
Chartists (1930) 

The fame of Sidney Webb, Lord Passfield (1859-1947) and his 
wife, Beatrice Webb (1858-1943) is already almost legendary Their 
achievement consisted largely m their great work for the underdog 
and for the working classes generally. Their researches put a great 
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mass of carefully co-ordinated material at the disposal of social 
workers and historians, and their tireless struggle for better working 
conditions, as shown by their work for the Fabian Society and by 
other public activities, will long be honoured and remembered. 
Among their prmcipal works are The History of Trade Unionism 
(1894), English Local Government (1906-22), English Poor Law History 
(1927-9) and their great book on the U S S R (1935) Beatrice Webb 
gave an idea of the collaboration which brought mto prmt these 
formidable surveys m Our Partnership (1948). 

H G Wells, who was for some years associated with the Webbs 
m the Fabian Society, made a notable attempt m his Outline of History 
(1920) to sketch the evolution and progress of mankmd through the 
ages This book has the advantage of bemg consistently readable. 

Another considerable work is the History of Europe (1935), ^7 
H. A L Fisher (1865-1940) This remarkable survey mirrors the 
lucidity and erudition of its author’s mmd Other writings from 
Fisher’s pen are mvanably informed with grace and a sense of perspec- 
tive Among other notable books from his pen are Napoleon (1913) and 
a critical exammation of Christian Saence, Our New Religion (1929). 
The other historian who worked m the great tradition is George 
Macaulay Trevelyan (b 1876), son of Sir George Otto Trevelyan 
(1838-1928) and great-nephew of Macaulay, chief among his works 
are his Garibaldi trilogy (1907-11), his Queen Anne trilogy (193 0-4) 
and his concise and vivid one-volume History of England (1926). Trevel- 
yan gamed his greatest popular success with the publication of his Eng- 
lish Social History (1944) This book has been one of the consistent best- 
sellers of recent years, and deservedly so, because it brought before 
the Bntish people a record, both stimulatmg and vanous, of their 
social history and achievement. Once more Professor Trevelyan shows 
his mastery m assemblmg attractively a great naass of material He has 
also made this journey through the centuries easy by hghtenmg his 
theme with apt illustration and lively anecdote. 

Most ambitious of contemporary histonans, Arnold Joseph 
Toynbee (b. 1889), chromcled the rise and fall of all great human 
civilizations m his .4 Study of History (1934-9) Vols VII to X appeared 
m 1954 On this work alone Toynbee takes his place with the great 
historians of the past 

Dr G. G Coulton (1858-1947) employed his emment leammg on 
medieval and religious subjects, and Im pictures of life m the Middle 
Ages are unequaBed. Among them are Five Centuries of Religion 
(1923-6), Life in the Middle Ages (1928-30) and Medieval Panorama 


R—LOE 
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(1938) Coulton published Ins own fascinating autobiography, 
Fourscore Years, m 1943 

Of the chroniclers of the 1914-18 war, mention must be made of 
two who wrote good short histones, C R M F. Cruttwell (1887- 
1941) and B. H Liddell Hart (b 1895) Cruttwell’s A History of the 
Great War (1934) and Liddell Harfs The Real War (1930) have con- 
siderable merit Adequate justice has not been done to The History 
of the Great War (i 921-2) by John Buchan In its origmal form this 
work came out book by book while the war was still m progress. 
Buchan always wrote attractively and m this comprehensive survey 
he shows great gifts of arrangement and sound judgement Sir Wmston 
Churchill’s The World's Crisis (1923-31), which is equally readable, 
must always be consulted by future historians of the period It is a 
remarkable blend of history and personal expenence. 

The Oxford one-volume History of India (1923), by V A Smith 
(1848-1920), is a good example of the virtues of discreet compression 
and sound scholarship G. P. Gooch (b 1873), ^ prolific writer on 
historical subjects, who is both accurate and thorough, issued what is, 
perhaps, his most readable work, Courts and Cahinets, m 1944 Dr 
J. M Thompson’s The French Revolution (1943) was acclaimed as the 
most comprehensive and detailed book on its subject Other historical 
studies worthy of mention are Dr D W. Brogan’s The American 
Political System (1943), The English People (1943), and The Free State 
(1945); GeojE&ey Gorer’s The Americans A Study in National Character 
(1948), Gerald Brenan’s The Spanish Labyrinth (1943); and A J P. 
Taylor’s The Course of German History (1945). 

Salvador de Madariaga (b. 1886), distmguished Spanish scholar, 
ambassador, and engmeer, who has spent much of his life in England, 
has written m addition to many other works. The Rise of the Spanish 
American Empire (1947) and The Fall of the Spanish American Empire 
(1948). Sir Bernard Pares (1867-1949), an acknowledged authority, 
pubhshed A History of Russia in 1948. Miss C. V Wedgwood 
embodied m Richelieu and the French Monarchy (1949) the results of 
profound research and scholardnps. Dr Wedgwood brought out her 
greatest work, m two parts. The King's Peace (1955) and The Kings 
War (1958) a vivid picture of the Civil War. In Civilisation on Trial 
(1949) Prof. A. J. Toynbee compressed his observations on the 
contemporary scene. 

The historians have not neglected their own country. In 1950 
Professor Keith Feihng pubhshed a well-balanced History of England, 
In the same year A. L Rowse gave to the public his magnificent 
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England of Elizabeth His Expansion of Elizabeth and England followed 
m 1955 A more specialized study, The Elizabethan House of Commons, 
by J E Neale appeared m the previous year la 1949, also, Douglas 
Jerrold produced Introduction to the History of England, the begm- 
rung of an ambitious project. Angus Maude and Roy Lewis were 
happily mspired when they turned their attention to a stratum of 
society which usually has to bear the brunt of economic pressure and 
rarely receives any credit for domg so Their English Middle Classes 
(1949) is a most informative and thought-provokmg summary 

Other new historical works of the last decade, mostly by estabhshed 
writers, mclude SirL B. Namier’s Avenues of History (1952), Dr 
J H 'PhimVs The First Four Georges {igs6),'Pro£essoTH Butterfield’s 
George III and the Historians (1957), and Christopher Hibbert’s King 
Mob (1958). 

In adition to the works of major importance which have been 
noticed, this century has seen the pubhcation of numerous first-rate 
specialized historical works and ‘tabloid’ histones There has never 
been a time when so much sound and readable history has been 
available both for the specialist and for the general reader 


BOOKS ON TRAVEL AND EXPLORATION 

There has always been a demand for travellers* tales and the vast 
improvement m transport during the last century has made great 
stretches of the world attainable and an mcreasmg volume of travel 
literature has been published 

Standmg out like a rough and rocky emmence among travel 
hterature is C M Doughty’s Travels in Arabia Deserta (1888), which 
has been termed by competent critics the best of all our travel books 
Livmg for some years among the Arabs, Doughty won their confi- 
dence and respect His name is still venerated by them today. In this 
book, which is written m rugged, closely packed prose. Doughty 
gave the story of the life and habits of a remarkable people He made 
no concessions to his readers, so that his book can never be widely 
popular, but it has greatness stamped on every page, and it has deeply 
influenced many since it was pubhshed, mcludmg T E Lawrence, 
who contributed an mtroduction to the reprmt which appeared after 
the 1914-18 war 

It would be almost impossible to find a greater contrast m style 
than IS provided by the rugged prose of Doughty and the pohshed. 
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reflective periods of Henry James His A Little Tour in France (1885) 
IS a miniature masterpiece Less well known but equally satisfymg is 
English Hours (1905), which embodies the fine freshness of the author’s 
earlier impressions of this country It is worthy of note that James’s 
travel wntmgs mspired at least two other authors to set down 
impressions of their own. The pronusmg young Manchester Guardian 
critic, Dixon Scott (1881-1915), wrote a florid but charmmg little 
book on Stratford-^n-Avon, Warwick and Leamington^ which should 
be more widely read by visitors to Shakespeare’s birthplace Rebecca 
West’s (b 1892) Black Lamb and Grey Falcon (1942) is an elaborately 
written account of European travel m which the author’s keen and 
nimble mmd is the decisive factor. More mannered but full of infor- 
mation and charm are Maurice Hewlett’s Earthwork out of Tuscany 
(1895) 1 ^ Tuscany (1904). A literary traveller who 

delighted the young mtellectuals m the early years of the present 
century and contmues to entertam innumerable readers smce, is 
Hilaire Belloc. Beer and ballads, fine descriptive writing, vinie 
conversations, deep, unafiected piety, and long days’ marches are the 
most prominent features of The Path To Rome (1902) and The Four 
Men (1912). Belloc founded a school of disciples who wrote m a 
similar style By far the best of them is J B Motion, whose Pyrenean 
(1928) has liveliness and gusto. 

Joseph Conrad’s two remimscent books, A Personal Record (1912) 
and The Mirror of the Sea (1906), are exquisite examples of his work. 
Nowhere else did he write with, such passionate frankness about the 
sea and about die varied experiences and encounters of his hfe It 
may be doubted whether any Enghsh writer has equalled the subtlety 
and perception shown by the Polish ex-sea-captam m these dehghtful 
evocations of his past. 

W. H. Hudson’s (1841-1922) autobiography. Far Away and Long 
Ago (1918), is memorable. Writing a calm, unimpassioned but some- 
times lovely prose, Hudson commemorated the English rural scene 
in numerous pleasant books. Bom in South America, he also wrote 
with great feehng of his childhood there Among his other books, A 
Shepherd* s Life and The Land* s End (1908) are notable. His contempo- 
rary, the Scot, R B. Cunninghame Graham was a romantic figure, 
who had also a love of nature and an even greater love for human 
nobility. His work has been mentioned elsewhere. 

Also mtcrested m South America, a fine descnptive wnter, H. M. 
Tomlmson (1872-1958) commemorated his bnef experience there in 
The Sea and the Jungle (1912) and his sensitive reactions to travel are to 
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be found in numerous other books, especially in Old Junk (1918), 
London Rtver (1921) and Tidemarks (1924) He was much less happy as a 
novehst, as he seemed to find that a plot was an encumbrance to him. 

An emgmatic figure among his contemporaries, Norman Douglas 
showed polish and a curious erudition m his reflective and discursive 
travel books, of which the best are Siren Land (1911), Fountains in the 
Sand (1912), Old Calahna (1915), Alone (1921), and Together (1923). 
An autobiographical excursion. Looking Back (1933), relating expen- 
ences m many parts of the world, shows him as a resourceful traveller, 
able to wm the confidence of all sorts of people 

Of the many books which treated autobiography of travel during 
the 1914-18 war, the most notable are T E Lawrence’s (1888-1935) 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom (1926), H W Nevmson’s (1856-1941) The 
Dardanelles Campaign (1918), John North’s (b. 1894) Gallipoli 
The Fading Vision (1936), and Francis Brett Young’s Marching on 
Tanga (1918). 

Lawrence, who as an undergraduate came under the influence of 
D. G Hogarth (1862-1927), author of A Wandering Scholar in the 
Levant (1896), kept the Arabs together, and was made wretched when 
the politicians enforced terms which m his opmion betrayed them. 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom is a laborious account of his campaign with 
them, written with tremendous care and much detail, but curiously 
disappointmg m its failure to give a living portrait of the man himself 
Possibly the strong attraction which he felt for Doughty’s method 
hmdered him firom writing a personal revelation of ms experiences, 
but It is more likely than Ins reserve was due to psychological prob- 
lems of his own T/?e M^«^ (1955), an account of Lawrence’s experi- 
ences in the R A.F , sufiercd from similar inhibitions. 

His namesake, D H Lawrence, wrote his descnptive pieces with a 
i rich mtensity which is impressive. At his best he was a great painter in 
words. There is a dark brilhance m his wntmg which was his personal 
contnbution to our hterature, and it is nowhere more strongly 
marked than m a late work. Mornings in Mexico (1927) Some of the 
best of his writing can be found also m Twilight in Italy (i 9 i< 5 ) and 
Sea and Sardinia (1917) 

In The Voyage of the 'Bonaventura (1922) Edmund Blunden’s limpid 
prose is seen to great advantage m a description of a trip to the 
Amazon Among women travellers. Dame Ethel Smyth, Freya 
Stark and Ella Maillart have all wntten memorably of their experi- 
ences Miss Stark is a fearless traveller and a fine, sometimes a super- 
fine, writer Her travel books are all well worth reading, and should 
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be read Alexander's Path (1958) is a typical example Dame Ethel’s A 
Three-Legged Tour tn Greece (1927) reveals her fine, impartial cunosity 
about statues and sanitation, to mention only two of her wisespread 
mterests The other two ladies dared more greatly but their wntmg 
has not the hvehness that Dame Ethel had. 

Evelyn Waugh has been largely responsible for the shape which 
travel books have taken smce his Labels appeared m 1930 Labels, 
subtitled ‘A Mediterranean Journal’, is an extremely sophisticated 
chromde It contains the blend of self-mockery, cocksureness and 
beauty, which with the addition of some really good conuc stuff 
served the author, Peter Fleming, and other writers very well m a 
number of books pubhshed durmg the thirties. Waugh tn Abyssynia 
{1936) gave a frank account of the Italian war m that country. A 
Tourist tn Africa (i960) is an account of a conventional trip done m 
comfort, but marked as usual by Mr Waugh’s unexpected and 
sometimes acid comments 

In Brazilian Adventure (1933) Peter Fleming (b. 1907) wrote the 
most representative travel book of the between-wars period None 
of his later work shows the same high spirits or zest for die comedy of 
life which made Brazilian Adventure consistently entertainmg. In this 
account of a sometimes dangerous expedition the author described his 
experiences m a book whidb is deeply tmged with irony and bubbles 
over with humour that spares neither himself, his compamons, nor 
the people and events of this South Americanjoumey Ones Company 
(1934) and News from Tartary (1936) are both admirable accounts of 
hazardous adventures. 

The Hindoo Holiday (1932) of J R. Ackerley (b. 1896) is most 
entertainmg. Going out to a smaU Indian native state as tutor to the 
Maharajah’s two-year-old son, he became the compamon and confi- 
dant of this pecuhar potentate, of whom he has pamted a picture that 
IS both exceedingly funny and very sympathetic 

Dr Walter Staxkie (b. 1894) is another lively traveller whose 
Raggle Taggle {1933) and Spanish Raggle Taggle (1934) show him as a 
literary descendant of Borrow, a true Bohemian of travel. Another 
good example of his method is In Sara* s Tents (1953). 

Among twentieth-century records of polar exploration Captam 
Robert Falcon Scott’s (1868-1912) Journal (1913) holds a umque place. 
The author could write good prose, and the last entry, wntten when 
the author was dymg, is as memorable as it is movmg. Shackleton’s 
books and Apsley Cherry-Garrard’s (1886-1959) The Worst Journey in 
the World (1922) are not without interest, but they cannot be com- 
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pared for literary importance with Dr F D Ommanney’s (b 1903) 
South Latitude (1938) There has never been a better account of 
Antarctic life than this. The author is outstanding as a descriptive 
writer, and his other book, North Cape (1939), which recounts his life 
as a deckhand on a Grimsby trawler, is full of reahsm and beauty. 
Flat Top (1945) IS another seapiece which depicts with thrilhng detail 
a wartime voyage m an aircraft-carrier to Russia Breakmg fresh 
ground, Ommanney wrote m 1944 The House tn the Park. In this 
book he drew upon his childhood and early boyhood for a sensitive 
and movmg reconstruction of the past Later works, based on the 
author’s experiences as a marme biologist off the coasts of Africa, 
Chma and Malaya, mclude Shoals of Capricorn (1952), Isle of Cloves 
(1955), and Eastern Windows (i960) It is extraordmary that this very 
gifted writer is not more widely read 
Two men of letters who described their travel experiences with 
pomt and polish are W Somerset Maugham and Sir Osbert Sitwell. 
Maugham’s precise prose is agreeable to read His books do not 
satisfy altogether because the author is assiduous m collecting morbid 
or acid anecdotes to season them The best is The Gentleman tn the 
Parlour (1930) Sitwell’s Escape With Me (1939) is a beautifully written 
record of a journey from England to China, mcludmg a diversion m 
Angkor In Winters of Content (1950) the author collected the best of 
his delightful travel sketches Both these wnnters have also set down 
their impression of travel m numerous other important works. 
Another writer who has drawn upon Far Eastern expenences is Sir 
Robert Bruce Lockhart (b 1887) A romantic and arduous life has 
funushed him with material for several personal stories’, of which 
the best known is the admirably told Memoirs of a British Agent (1932) 
Lockhart is a bom traveller He can settle down m a place as though 
he was a native of it, and although he writes about himself with a 
complete lack of reserve, he manages to do so without offence or 
vulganty Ihs Return to Malaya (1936) gives a notably accurate picture 
of life m that country before the war of 1939 broke out Comes The 
Reckoning (1947) describes the author’s expenences as Deputy Under- 
secretary and Director-General of the Political Warfare Executive 
durmg the last war. 

Bmce Lockhart and Negley Parson (1890-1961), an American 
water whose Way of a Transgressor (1935) is a frank narrative of 
personal and mtemational experiences, were the founders of a large 
school of joumahst authors, Theur work provides a significant 
comment on the public taste of the time They reveal almost without 
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reserve their love affairs and adventures, and their books embody the 
‘personal, human stories’ so dear to the hearts of the editors and 
readers of the popular press Parson’s account of a trip through Kenya, 
Last Chance tn Africa (1949), reveals him m his most resihent form. 
Douglas Reed’s Insanity Fair (1938) and John Gunther’s Inside Europe 
(1936) and Inside USA (1947) are able examples of this kmd of 
book Inside Africa (1955) and Inside Russia Today (1958) are equally 
informative and useful Chester Wihnot (1911-1954), author of The 
Struggle for Europe (1952), was the very best type of this kind of 
joumalist-traveller-commentator, and it was a tragedy when he died 
so young m a flymg acadent He applied a similar method to the 
study of history which he saw bemg made. 

Other men of letters have added to the library of travel books 
durmg the last twenty years. Among the mteUectuals Auden has 
been particularly active. With MacNeice he wrote Letters from 
Iceland (1937), a rather and hohday record m prose and verse Mac- 
Neice’s own I Crossed the Minch (1938), an account of his journey to 
the Western Isles, is much liveher. JowrMcy to a War (1939), the story 
of a voyage to Chma by Auden and Isherwood, is more revealing as a 
picture of the authors than as an informative book about Chma. The 
Lawless Roads (1939) gave Graham Greene the opportumty to sketch 
a haunting picture of Mexico, and m several books Philip Guedalla 
gave vivid impressions of South Amenca. The West Indies provided 
material for Aldous Huxley m Beyond the Mexique Bay (1934) and for 
Alec Waugh m The Coloured Countries (1930) An ex-civil servant, 
Maunce Collis (b 1889), has written out of his personal expenence m 
a senes of fascinating books on Burma and Chma. 

Most popular of all with the general public have been the travel 
books, often written with a rehgious settmg, of H. V. Morton. A 
shrewd journalist and a vivid descriptive water, Morton found 
himself among the best-sellers with his In the Steps of the Master 
(1934) and In the Steps of St Paul (1936), In Search of England (1927), 
A Traveller tn Rome (1957) and others. Full of useful information, 
tactfully conveyed, the reason for the wide sale of these books is easy 
to see. 

An able writer, Sean O’Faolam showed a keen knowledge of Ireland 
and his native scene m his dchghtful An Irish Journey (1940), which 
took a very high place among recent books of travel, and Moray 
Maclaxcn, m die Belloc traition, wrote pleasantly of Scottislx 
experiences m Return to Scotland (1930). Twenty years later Maclaren 
paid an impressive tnbute to Edmburgh m The Capital of Scotland 
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Eire IS equally lucky m John Harvey’s Dublin (1949) Neither has the 
Enghsh scene gone unnoticed m the twentieth century. Messrs 
Macmillan’s ‘Highways and Byways’ series contams two books of 
particular merit Sussex^ by E V Lucas (1904), and Essex (1939), by 
Clifford Bax. Messrs Robert Hale’s County Books, excellently cited 
by Brian Vesey-Fitzgerald, with beautiful photographic illustrations 
have been compiled more recendy London has been treated m six 
books Among the best volumes are Richard Church’s Kent and 
Edith Olivier’s Wiltshire Sir Arnold Wilson (1884-1940) amassed a 
vast amount of information and anecdote, whidi he used m his 
Walks and Talks (1934), Walks and Talks Abroad (1936), Thoughts 
and Talks (1938) and other books. There is something of Cobbett m 
the style His books should endure. So should J B. Pnestley’s English 
Journey (1934) He has an eye for the essentials of the national charac- 
ter which few of his contemporaries possess He has also a sense of 
place, which enabled him to see and depict the mdustrial tracts of 
England as easily as the urbamties of Norwich There is true Enghsh 
humour and realism m English Journey, which is a very personal and 
companionable book. These quahties shown within narrower limits 
characterize a charmmg picture of a hohday. Water Music (1939), 
by Sir John Squire. The London Perambulator (1925), The Edinburgh 
Perambulator (1926), London Echoing (1948) are memorable books by 
James Bone (b 1872), a great journalist and a fine writer. 

In The Gobi Desert (1943) Mildred Cable and Francesca French 
give a graphic account of their missionary experiences m a remote 
part of the world which can be read without apprehension by those 
who enjoy The Bible in Spain Captain Somerset de Chair’s The 
Golden Carpet (1945) describes the Bntish expedition in 1941 which 
saved Iraq from the Germans and the important campaigns which 
followed It m Syna It is a lively and well wntten book Another 
traveller, Cecil Beaton (b 1904), the photographer, commemorated 
in Near East {J94s) and Far East {194$) his journeys m search of illustra- 
tions for the war record. Mr Beaton is as competent with his pen as 
he IS with his camera James Pope-Hennessy displayed a fastidious 
prose style and a keen sense of perception in London Fabric (1942) and 
West Indian Summer (1943). The Man-Heaters of Kumaon (1946) and the 
other books on wild life m India by Jim Corbett {1875-1953) arc 
among the most remarkable books on big game huntmg ever wntten 
Lt.-Col J. H, Williams’s Elephant Bill {1950), and other works, contain 
more accurate elephant lore than books by any other writer Lt -Col 
Wdhams (1897-1958) was particularly knowledgeable about the 
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Burmese elephant, and he also wrote with charm on the Andaman 
Islands and other remote places 

Dame Rose Macaulay’s (1881-1958) They Went to Portugal (1946) 
set a new fashion m travel books Wntmg with her customary wit 
and precision, and usmg her great descnptive gifts to the full the 
author urbanely presented and dissected a representative selection of 
the British who have visited Portugal m the last eight hundred years. 
This is a most scholarly and entertaimng work Usmg a similar 
method m Fabled Shore (1949) Dame Rose gives a vivid account of a 
journey south down the Spamsh coast Dame Rose’s most remarkable 
work Pleasure of Ruins (1954) is as unclassifiable as Burton’s Anatomy 
of Melancholy It is a book to encourage the voyagmg of the mmd, a 
book to dip mto, to return to, a commentary on human achievement, 
mortality, and decay It deserves to endure. Rangmg farther afield, 
one of the most important travel books is Uttermost Part of the Earth 
(1948) by E Lucas Bridges Robert Gibbmgs (1890-1958), author and 
artist, seemed to be as much at home when he wrote up and engraved 
the rivers of home as when he went abroad to the South Seas Sweet 
Thames Flow Softly (1940) and Over the Reefs (1948) are typical 
examples of his charmmg, care-free art G. S Fraser’s New from 
South America (1949) is slight but full of promise Kakemono (1950) by 
Honor Tracy gives a very gifted joumdbist’s impressions of the con- 
temporary Japanese scene In The Condor and the Cows (1949) Christo- 
pher Isherwood descnbes a journey through the South American 
repubhcs. Three pleasant books on Greece are Osbert Lancaster’s 
Classical Landscape with Figures (1947), Christopher Kininmonth’s 
The Children of Thetis (1949) Rex Warner’s Views of Attica (1950). 

There is some lovely descriptive writing m The Netherlands (1948) 
and Spain (1950) by Sacheverell Sitwell 

The travel books of the fifties maintamed an admirable standard of 
accuracy, information and good wnting The number of books on 
mountaineering mcreased greatly, owing, no doubt, to the successful 
ascent of Mount Everest m 1953, and the discovery of Spam as a 
holiday resort by the English was responsible mainly for some 
excellent books on that country. 

As the official book on the Everest expedition of 1953, Sir John 
Hunt’s The Ascent of Everest (1953) should be mentioned first, but the 
most delightful accounts are those by the young offiaal correspon- 
dent, James Moms (b. 1926) who accompanied the expedition and 
published Coronation Everest, and by Ralph Izzard of die Daily Mail 
m Innocent on Everest (1959). Wilfrid Noyce’s South Col (1954) and Sir 
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Edmund HiUaxy and George Low’s East of Everest (1956) are naturally 
authoritative books on mountaineering m the Himalayas. Eric 
Shipton’s Mountains of Tartary (1951) is an important work about 
another region altogedier. 

Good books on Spam are almost beyond reckonmg. A. F. 
TschiJfFely’s Round and About Spam (1952) is an unconventional as 
anything by him might have been expected to be. Laurie Lee’s A 
Rose for Winter (1955) is a charming account of the simple life m 
Spam by one of tlxe most distingmshedhvmg writers of prose. Two of 
the most important books on Spam are The Face of Spam (1950) by 
Gerald Brenan, and The Spanish Temper (1954), which is yet another 
remmder of the all-round excellence of this writer m so many different 
forms 

The neighbourmg Portugal received recogmtion from Sacheverell 
Sitwell m Portugal and Madeira (i954)» 2nd from Roy Campbell m 
Portugal (1957). 

Future generations, lookmg back upon the period from the 
twenties to the sixties of this century will not be able to withhold 
their admiration for the quahty and the quantity of its books on 
travel. 

Patrick Leigh Fermor’s The Travellers Tree (1950), a brilhant 
account of the Caribbean Islands, was followed by two others, both 
remarkable m their different kmds and marked by their excellent 
prose. A Time to Keep Silence (1953) describes the author’s stay m 
various monasteries ; Mani (1958) is a vivid evocation of a remote part 
of Greece 

James Moms, perhaps the most gifted of the young joumahst- 
wnters, reserved his most able exposition for his book on Venice 
(i960) Coast to Coast (1956) gives a better idea of the United States 
than any other book of the same compass, and Mr Morris has also 
written well on the Middle East. Mr Gavm Maxwell (b. 1914), a 
writer of equal abihty, directs his attention to his unconventional 
activities such as commercial shark fishmg off the Hebrides {Harpoon 
at a Venture^ 1952), bandits, or keeping otters as pets [Ring of Bright 
Water, i960). 

Even more venturesome, and one of the most entertammg writers 
about travel in the remoter parts of the world, and the animals and 
birds he brmgs back from them, is Gerald Durrell (b. 1925), younger 
brother of the novehst and poet, Lawrence Durrell. The Overloaded 
Ark (1953), Three Singles to Adventure (1954) 2nd My Family and 
Other Animals (1956) are among the best of ms books Col Laurens 
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Van Der Post (b. 1906), explorer and administrator, is the author of 
two remarkable books on Africa, Venture into the Interior (1952) and 
The Lost World of the Kalahari (1958). 

Among other writers to be named who are, or have been, promi- 
nent even among so many good writers. Sir Arthur Grimble (1888- 
1956) must be named for his Pattern of Islands (1952) and Return 
to the Islands (1957) Vmcent Cromn’s The Golden Honeycomb (1954) 
and The Last Migration (1957) have distmction of style, though Aeir 
author must curb his impulse to overwrite sometimes, and Sir 
Fitzroy Maclean’s Bach to Bokhara (1959), though brief, is a worthy 
sequel to his Eastern Approaches (1949). Alan Moorehead’s No Room 
in the Ark (1959) is up to the high standard shown by this versatile 
descriptive writer m all that he does, and Michael Swan reveals 
considerable stamma and a good literary style m Temple of the Sun 
and Moon (1954) and The Marches of El Dorado (1958) 

No more need be said to show how the popularity of the literature 
of travel and exploration has spread, and with it the abihty of 
contemporary writers to nse to the demands made upon them. 


MISCELLANEOUS PROSE 

It is impossible m the limits of this section of a small history of 
hterature to do more than chromcle the most important of the many 
and vaned works which have appeared m the last halfcentury or so. 
Samuel Butler (1835-1902) was a satirical humorist who dehghted m 
controversy and wrote with a brilliant, witty and often savage pen. 
Science, literature, music, religion and travel all came withm his 
scope. His sense of perspective was remarkably weak and his theones 
and conjectures were often more remarkable for their origmality than 
for their good sense. In addition to the novels, his prmapal works 
are Life and Habit (1877), Alps and Sanctuaries of Piedmont and the 
Canton Ticino (1881), The Authoress of the Odyssey (1897) and the 
posthumous Note'-Books of Samuel Butler (1912). This delightful 
collection of jottmgs from his manuscnpt collections is the most 
rewarding and stimulatmg of all his works. An excellent biography 
of this curious and embittered personality was written by his friend, 
Henry Festmg-Jones. 

Among the philosophen,F.H Bradley, om (1846-1924), who was 
hailed by some as the leading exponent of id^ism, wrote several 
works m admirable prose. The best known is Appearance and Reality 
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(1893). Hardly less emment, John McTaggart (1866-1925) was 
venerated as a teacher by many of his Cambridge pupils. He had not 
the ease and clarity m exposition of Bradley EEis most notable work 
IS The Nature of Existence (1921-7) A leader among the Pragmatists 
and the possessor of a very lucid style, William James (1842-1910), 
brother of the novehst, is still much read today, especially m his 
Varieties of Religious Experience (1902). The foreign philosophers, 
Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, Benedetto Croce and Henn Bergson, 
were all m fashion for a time, but it is unlikely that they profoundly 
affected Enghsh philosophical thought 
The twentieth century has produced a number of scientists able to 
write and expound theories and hnes of research and mvestigation 
very readably. Learned works mtended for the specialist are outside 
the scope of this survey Sir Ohver Lodge (1851-1940) mcluded 
among his studies problems relatmg to wireless He was tireless m his 
psychical researches He was convinced that commumcation could be 
established with the dead, and after the death of his son, m the 1914-18 
wax, he wrote Raymond, or Life and Death (1916), which is still the 
subject of much questioning and debate Bertrand Russell (b 1872), a 
student of the philosophy of mathematics, wrote also on more general 
subjects His Mystiasm and Logic (1918), The Analysis of Mind (1921), 
An Outline of Philosophy (1927), A History of Western Philosophy 
(1946) and Unpopular Essays (1950) He writes always with consider- 
able charm and danty of style A N. Whitehead (b 1861), a great 
mathematician, wrote his most significant work. Science and the Modem 
World, m 1926 Alive to the fact that saence cannot stand alone, he 
discussed wider questions m Religion in the Making (1927), Process and 
Reality (1929) and other books He wrote clear expository prose. 
Professor Lancelot Hogben wrote a best-seller m his Mathematics for 
the Million (1936) which was followed in 1938 by Science for the 
Citizen. 

Following on the now outmoded popular works on astronomy 
of Sir Robert Ball (1840-1913), other distmgmshed astronomers have 
written clearly and acceptably for the general reader. Sir James 
Jeans (1877-1946) showed great powers of popular exposition m 
The Stars in Their Courses (1931) The Mysterious Universe (1930) was 
even more popular Sir Arthur Eddmgton (b. 1882), writmg with less 
regard for the popular market, pubhshed Stars and Atoms (1927) and, 
takmg a more general philosophical view. The Nature of the Physical 
World (1928) and a sequel, New Pathways in Science (1925) A further 
and important contribution to the subject was made by Fred Hoyle 
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HI The Nature of the Universe (1950). Among various works on the 
Atom may be mentioned Professor da Costa Andrade’s The Structure 
of the Atom (1927) Problems of time were treated by J W Dunne 
(b 1875) ^ An Experiment with Time (1927), of which a revised 
edition appeared later Biology found many able exponents Sir 
Arthur Thomson (1861-1933), wntmg m collaboration with Sir 
Patrick Geddes (1854-1932), published Life» Outlines of General 
Biology in 1931 Other biologists whose wntmgs have more general 
imphcations and are not beyond the powers of the educated reader 
were John Scott Haldane (1860-1936) and his son, J B. S. Haldane (b. 
1892), Sir Julian Huxley (b 1887) and Sir Francis Galton (1822-1911). 
Sir Arthur Shipley (1861-1927) wrote profitably on parasitology and 
infection Among geologists. Professor W. J. SoUas (1849-1936), and 
among botanists. Sir Albert Seward (1863-1941) and Sir Frederick 
Keeble (1870-1952), advanced the study of their respective subjects 

A leading anthropologist, whose literary powers won for him 
a wide circle of readers, was Sir James George Frazer, o M (1854- 
1941) His great work, The Golden Bough, which was begun m 1890, 
proved to be the most popular of all studies of comparative rehgion, 
as It is the most comprehensive and ambitious study of the subject. 

In spite of the oft-repeated cry that the churches were empty, 
interest m the study of religion and m the literature of devotion has 
remained at a high level through the century, nsmg to a peak m each 
of the war periods. The public taste for these books is markedly 
ephemeral, which is due to two causes. First, a popular preacher may 
create an mterest for his wntmgs by a purely personal appeal His 
books usually have no lasting vdue. Few theologians have possessed 
notable literary gifts. Secondly, rehgious approach vanes with each 
generation, and a theological work popular m one decade has gone out 
of fiishion in the next. In recent years the foreign theologians, Nicholas 
Berdyaev (1874-1948) and Jacques Mantam (1882-1950) attracted 
considerable attention m England. Christopher Dawson (b. 1889), an 
impressive and sometimes mfficult theologian, has gathered a large 
followmg among Catholics with has Progress of Religion (1931), 
Religion in the Modem State (1935), Religion and Culture (1949), and 
other works A late Archbishop of Canterbury, Wilham Temple 
(1881-1944), pubhshed many wise and scholarly works, and among 
them perhaps his short and popular Christianity and the Social Order 
(1942) and The Church Look Forward (1944) are the most important. 
A short but impressive book of selections from his wnritmgs, with an 
able Memoir by the late Bishop of Chichester, Dr G K. A Bell, 
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entided WtUtam Temple and Hts Message, appeared in 1946 Christian-- 
tty and World Order (1940), also by Dr Bell, author of an outstandingly 
good biography of Archbishop Randall Davidson, is a briUiant 
summary of the functions of Christiamty in the world today Dr 
E W. Barnes (1874-1953), a late Bishop of Birmingham, caused much 
controversy with The Rise of Christianity (1947) Other theologians 
whose works will repay study are Dr Cynl Garbett (1875-1955), 
formerly Archbishop of York, author of The Clams of the Church 
of England (1947) and Church and State in England (1950), Canon Roger 
Lloyd's The Church of England in the Twentieth Century, Charles 
Williams, A G Hebert, Bishop Charles Gore, and the young writers 
who contributed to the ‘Signpost* series. T S Ehot’s Idea of a 
Christian Society (1939) is stmiulatmg and has been widely read C S. 
Lewis (b 1 898), who became a Christian m later life, has written three 
notable books full of sound thought and good writmg The Problem 
of Pam (1940), Screwtape Letters (1942) and Miracles (1947) Professor 
Herbert Butterfield’s Christianity and History (1949), the issue between 
history and faith, has enjoyed wide and deserved popularity Mention 
should also be made of Mgr R A. Knox’s translation of the Bible 
and his essay On Englishing the Bible (1949) A Year of Grace (1950), an 
anthology compiled by Victor GoUancz, to express a mood about 
God and man, is an exceptionally noble and thought-provoking 
work. 

The army of books devoted to literary criticism, biography and 
history is large and impressive W J. Courthope’s (1842-1917) 
History of English Poetry (1895-1909) has not been superseded Oliver 
Elton (1861-1945), a readable and learned critic, wrote A Survey of 
English Literature (1912-28), which contams a masterly summary of 
the hterature written between 1730 and 1880. Among his other 
books. The English Muse (1933), which gives a survey of English 
poetry up to recent years, also reveals his great gift for terse and 
epigrammatic statement. Elton’s books and essays all show that 
leammg can be presented gracefully and acceptably. 

George Samtsbury (1845-1933) had an immense and, on the whole, 
a superfiaal range of knowledge. He wrote conversationally For an 
histonan he was a discursive and opimonated writer. He tackled a 
variety of literary subjects cheerfully and with great energy. His 
most important works are A History of Criticism (1900-4), A History 
of English Prosody (1906-10), A History of English Prose Rhythm (1912) 
and A Short History of English Literature, which was issued m a revised 
edition m 1937. His occasional wntmgs are companionable and 
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entertaining. No one has ever written better about Thackeray than 
he did in his .4 Consideration of Thackeray (1936) A final collection of 
papers, A Last Vintage, was published m 1950. 

W P Ker (1855-1923) was a student of early language and litera- 
ture. His style is clipped and prease and yet readable. He immersed 
himself m the writmgs of the periods which he studied and his best 
books are Epic and Romance (1896) and English Literature Medieval 
(1912). 

There has been much good writing about Shakespeare since the 
time of the Romantic Revival. Edward Dowden (1843-1913) wrote a 
thoughtful Shakespeare A Critical Study of His Mind and Art (1875). 
A C Bradley (1851-1934) pubhshed only five books, of which the 
two best are Oxford Lectures on Poetry (1909) and Shakespearean 
Tragedy (1904) This is a noble and lUummatmg critical exposition 
of the four great tragedies. No critic smce Coleridge had written so 
satisfymgly about Shakespeare. 

A Miscellany (1929) mcludes among other literary studies a salient 
analysis of the character of Feste the Jester. Bradley’s researches mto 
the tragedies have been matched by J B Pnestley’s excellent papers 
on the Shakespearean comedies m The English Comic Characters 
(1925) He gets to the root of the matter m this book. A. W Pollard’s 
(b. 1859) Shakespeare* s Fight with the Pirates (1917) deals mterestmgly 
with special literary problems of Shakespeare’s day. Salvador de 
Madariaga’s On Hamlet (1948), Dr Edith Sitwell’s A Notebook on 
William Shakespeare (1948) and F E HaUiday’s Shakespeare and His 
Critics (1949), are all mterestmg additions to Shakespeareana. 

Books about the poet continue to grow and the stream shows no 
sign of dimimshmg Marchetta Chute’s Shakespeare of London (1950) is a 
sensible and readable account of the dramatist’s life. Sir Ivor Evans’s 
The Language of Shakespeare* s Plays (1952) is most helpful to the 
student, G. B Harrison’s Shakespearean Tragedies (1951) is as sound as 
all this critic’s work is, and Shakespeare s Wooden O (i960) is another 
of Dr Leslie Hotson’s valuable pieces of reconstruction. 

The valuable Shakespeare Survey now appears annually from 
the Cambridge Umversity Press It is devoted to aU matters of 
Shakespeareana which are particularly relevant at the time of 
publication. 

Oxford and Cambridge were fortunate in their professors of 
English hterature, both newly appointed at the beginning of the 
century. Sir Walter Raleigh (1861-1922) will live by the admirable 
Letters (1926) which were published after his death They are the best 
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of contemporary correspondence, wise and witty His great mspira- 
tional qualities were never fully transmitted in his books He had little 
patience for writmg, but at his best, m the short Shakespeare (1907), 
Romance (1916), The English Novel (1893), Six Essays on Johnson (1910) 
and Some Authors (1923), he conveyed to his readers some of the rich 
pleasure he derived from the authors he discussed m these books and 
which he transmitted mimitably to successive generations of under- 
graduates Sir Arthur QuiUer-Couch, who won a reputation for himself 
as poet, critic and novehst-he completed Stevenson’s unfinished rom- 
ance, St Ives - brought to the consideration of literature from an aca- 
demic chair a wide and extensive knowledge of the problems of the 
writer’s craft Like Raleigh, he always wore ms scholarship debonairly. 
The two men believed that literature is a necessary part of civilized 
life, and m all their appreciative cntiasm they stated their faith no 
less effectively because they did so unobtrusively. In the reprmted 
books of his Cambridge lectures QuiUer-Couch proved himself a 
superb hterary evangehst Quiller-Couch’s most notable works of 
critical appreciation are On the Art of Writing (1916), Shakespeare* s 
Workmanship (1917), Studies in Literature (1918, 1932, 1929), On the 
Art of Reading (1920), Charles Dickens and Other Victorians (1925) and 
The Poet as Citizen (1934) W. Somerset Maugham’s A Writers 
Notebook (1949) IS afascmatmg commonplace bookby an exceptionally 
well eqmpped man of letters Points of View (1959), like everything 
else by tms writer, is sane, tersely expressed, and very much to the 
pomt A selection from Lady Gregorys Journals, 1^16-1^30 (1947), 
edited by Lennox Robinson, is full of mterestmg material about the 
Irish hterary and political movements of the present century Miss 
Storm Jameson reviewed the author’s responsibihties and difficulties 
today in The Writer* s Situation (1950). Malcolm Cowley discussed 
Writers at Work (1958) with shrewd appreciation of their qualities. 

Two small books worthy of note here are the Popular History of 
English Poetry (1936), by T. Earle Welby (1881-1933), a persuasive 
critic and essayist, and English Prose Style (1931), by Herbert Read. 
The Development of English Biography (1937), by Harold Nicolson, is 
an able piece of compression. Among works dealmg with Old and 
Middle Enghsh penods, C S Lewis’s The Allegory of Love (1936) is an 
imagmative piece of hterary history, beautifully done Sound and 
hvely wntmg on Chaucer may be found m books published by G K. 
Chesterton (1934), by J L. Lowes (1934) and by Neville CoghiU 
(i 949)» Prof R. W Chambers’s Sir Thomas More (1935) is both 
scholarly and readable Saintsbury’s Elizabethan Literature (1890) is a 
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good introduction to the period Less rehable, but vmd and stimulat- 
ing, is John Addington Symonds’s Shakespeare's Predecessors (1884) 
On Shiespeare’s plays, m addition to the writers already noted, 
Harley GranviUe-Barker’s Prefaces to Shakespeare (1937-46) explain the 
approach ofa practical man of the theatre John Masefield’s Shakespeare 
(1911) is a first-rate handbook, and his A 'Macbeth' Production (1945) 
shows deep insight and a practical knowledge of stage requirements 
(Masefield’s Thanks Before Going (1946) contains some admirable 
mterpretative criticism of the poems of Dante Gabriel Rossetti ) In 
The Essential Shakespeare (1932) J Dover Wilson (b 1881) embodied 
much patient research A Companion to Shakespeare Studies (1934) is 
mvaluable to the student A versatile and eloquent cntic, G. Wilson 
Kmght (b. 1 897) IS at his best when discussmg Shakespeare and Byron. 
Among his many works. The Wheel of Fire (1930), This Sceptred Isle 
(1940), The Starlit Dome (1941) and Lord Byron Christian Virtues 
(1952) provide suffiaent evidence of his considerable abihties and very 
occasional aberrations. 

Sir Herbert Gnerson, Sir Edmund Gosse, Allardyce Nicoll and 
Bonamy Dobr6e have all written well on seventeenth-century 
writers. Miss C. V. Wedgwood’s Seventeenth Century Literature 
(1950) IS a very able summary. Dr E M. W TiUyard (b 1889), a 
subtle and scholarly critic, is at his best m his admirable writmg on 
Milton. His Studies in Milton (1951), The Metaphysicals and Milton 
(1956), and The English Epic and its Background (1954) are good 
examples of his work at its best. The eighteenth century found its 
hterary histonans in George Saintsbury, Gosse, NicoU, Austm, 
Dobson, Leshe Stephen, Elton and Thomas Seccombe (1866-1923), 
whose Age of Johnson (1899) is only a small reminder of its audior’s 
great erudition. Samtsbury’s The Peace of the Augustans (1915) con- 
tains some of his best cntical wntmg Elton continued as the chromder 
of the first eighty years of the nineteenth century, to which C. H 
Herford (d. 1931) made a useful contnbution with his Age of Words- 
worth (1897). Norman Nicholson (b. 1914), a poet himself, wrote well 
about William Cowper (1951). Grierson’s Lyrical Poetry from Blake to 
Hardy (1928) is remarkably well informed, as is -4 Critical History of 
English Poetry (1944), which he wrote in collaboration with J C. 
Smith. G. K. Chesterton’s The Victorian Age in Literature (1913) is 
genial, colourful and erratic. 

A hterary historian with a wide field of appreciation is Martm 
Tumell, whose The Classical Moment (1947) and The Novel in France 
(1950) are as well written as they are scholarly. In The Last Romantics 
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(1950) Graham Hough shows cntical power and a real talent for 
appreciation It is stronger than his sense of humour, a quality which 
seems to be demed to a number of contemporary critics This reserva- 
tion cannot be applied to Robert Liddell’s A Treatise on the Novel 
(i947)» 2n enjoyable and lively work. Sir Maurice Bowra’s The 
Heritage of Symbolism (1943) and The Romantic Imagination (1950) 
bear witness to their author’s scrupulous scholarship and honest 
thought. 

Many critics have written fully on the nmeteenth- and twentieth- 
century authors Only a few of them can be named Arthur Symons’s 
The Romantic Movement in English Poetry (1909) contains thoughtful 
essays on the various writers of the time. Lord David Cecil’s Early 
Victorian Novelists (1934) deals fairly with some great names. Sirlfor 
Evans covers a later period with English Poetry in the Later Nineteenth 
Century (193 3) General histones and appreciations of the work of the 
twentieth century are few and far between, obviously because of the 
great difEculty which the histonan must find m obtaining a proper 
perspective of his subject. Am attempt was made by A. C. Ward 
(b 1891) m Twentieth-Century Literature, igoi-ig4o (1940), which is 
informative but mevitably mcomplete David Daiches’s A Critical 
History of English Literature (i960) has strong claims to be considered 
the best one-man book on the subject ever written. The great writers 
are considered at satisfactory length and the judgements on other, 
widely diverse authors are pithy, reasonable, and sometimes agreeably 
imaginative In addition to bemg a good guide, the book provides 
gooareadmg DrF R Leavis, who hke Dr Daiches, is also a Cambridge 
lecturer, is /an angry, stimulatmg water, whose book on D. H. 
Lawrence is a valuable mtroduction to this much-discussed author. 
As a teacher, m several books and many lectures. Dr Leavis is a useful 
hair shirt to the community. John Middleton Murry (1890-1957), 
husband of Katherme Mansfield, wrote well and sensitively upon 
many authors, especially on Keats; his last book was Jonathan Swift 

(1954). 

Walter Allen’s The English Novel (1954) is a useful handbook and m 
the same year Mr Maugham discussed with great insight and sym- 
pathy Ten Novels and their Authors F. L. Lucas (b. 1894), a most 
versatile man of letten, has written much that is creative and cntical, 
and among his books is The Search for Good Sense (1958). AxeVs 
Castle (193 1), by a leading Amencan cntic, Edmund Wilson (b. 1895), 
IS worthy of notice Among books devoted to mdi^^idual writers, 
Grierson’s Sir Walter Scott (1938), M. LasceUes’s Jane Austen and Her 
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Art (1939), J L Lowes’s The Road to Xanadu (Coleridge), revised 
edition, 1940, H W Garrod’s Keats (1926), G K Chesterton's 
Dickens (1906), Michael Sadleir’s Trollope^ a Commentary (1933), G M 
Trevelyan's The Poetry and Philosophy of George Meredith (1920), 
Raleigh's L Stevenson (1895), are only a few among many which 
imght be mentioned The dangerous mneties found excellent his- 
torians m Holbrook Jackson's (1874-1948) The Eighteen-Nineties 
(1913), and Osbert Burdett's The Beardsley Period (1925) G M 
Young (1882-1959), an urbane and learned critic, wrote with spirit 
and discrimination m Victorian England Portrait of an Age (1936), 
Daylight and Champaign (1937) other works I A Richards (b 
1893), m Practical Criticism (1929) and Principles of Literary Criticism 
(1924), dealt, sometimes satisfactorily, with the problems con&ontmg 
teachers of Enghsh hterature Stephen Potter (b. 1900) has done so 
more effectively and amusingly m The Muse in Chains (1937) 

In 1927 A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles, popularly 
known as The Oxford Dictionary, was completed It had been begun m 
1884 under the editorship of Sir James Murray (1837-1915), and the 
work was earned to completion by a corps of learned philologists and 
lexicographers It stands unnvalled as the greatest English dictionary. 
Among Its editors was Henry Bradley (1845-1923) who wrote The 
Making of EnglLh (1904), an invaluable little book which is still 
widely read Others assoaated with the work were H. W Fowler 
(1858-193 3) and his brother, F G. Fowler (1870-1918), who compiled 
from the parent work The Concise Oxford Dictionary of Current 
English (1924), which is adequate for all ordinary purposes. H. W. 
Fowler was also responsible for A Dictionary of Modem English Usage 
(1926) The Oxford Dictionary of Quotations (1941), with a delightml 
introduction by Bernard Darwm, is a most comprehensive work. It 
also provides admirable ‘dipping mto' for the confirmed reader m 
bed 

Among other authors who have written memorably on literary 
and alhed subjects durmg the penod, J. W. Mackail (1859-1945) takes 
a prominent place. His biography of Wilham Moms (1899) is 
among the best English ‘Lives'. His Select Epigrams from the Greek 
Anthology (1890) is a superb rendenng Gilbert Murray (1866-1957) 
did admirably as scholar, translator and man of letters As translator, 
Murray won for his verse translations of Eunpides, Sophocles, 
Aeschylus and Aristophanes a place m the contemporary English 
theatre Among his other works, which appealed almost as much to 
the general reader as to the scholar, his History of Anaent Greek 
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Literature (1897), Rise of the Greek Epic (1907) miEunpides and His Age 
(1918) are all vduable and most readable Another scholar who caught 
the public ear was Goldsworthy Lowes Dickinson (1862-1932), 
whose The Greek View of Life (1896), Letters from John Chinaman 
(1901) and A Modern Symposium (1908) influenced their readers so 
much that Dickmson’s ideas penetrated far beyond the immediate 
circle of those who had read them 

A critic m the Jamesian tradition, Percy Lubbock (b. 1879) wrote 
The Craft of Fiction (1921), a coUoqmal appreciation which was based 
on his master’s teachmg Lubbock wrote good, conversational prose 
m this book and m Earlham (1922), a nineteenth-century picture of a 
Norfolk house, mRoman Pictures (1923) and m Shades of Eton (1929), a 
dehghtful evocation of his schooldays Lubbock always shows himself 
to be an artist m words 

A scholar, Dr W R Inge (1860-1954), for many years Dean of St 
Paul’s, wrote important works, such as The Philosophy of Plotinus 
(1918) and The Platonic Tradition (1926), but he is best known for his 
collections of reprmted joumahsm. Outspoken Essays (1919, 1922), 
which discussed a wide range of subjects of immediate interest in a 
vein of gloomy and witty irony Edward Carpenter (1844-1929) 
was also ordained but did not take up work as a clergyman He made 
his name with Towards Democracy (1889-1902), a long Whitmamc 
poem extoUmg comradeship between men of ill classes m a manner 
which seemed almost revolutionary when it appeared He also wrote 
frankly and helpfully on sex problems m Lovers Coming of Age 
(i 896) Its influence cannot be compared with Henry Havelock Ellis’s 
(i859-I939)» Studies in the Psychology of Sex {1S97-1910) It is unrivalled 
for a thorough and compr^ensive treatment of sexual phenomena 
and It will not be replaced for many years Ellis was a recorder and not 
a theonst He edited The Mermaid Series The Best Plays of the Old 
Dramatists (1887-9) and so made available to his contemporaries the 
works of the Elizabethan dramatists Ellis, more than other better- 
known pubhasts, helped to mould the thought of his time, and he 
was always a salutary influence 

Among numerous speciahsts on economic problems, Lord Keynes 
(1883-1946) sprang mto popularity with his post-war study, The 
Economic Consequences of the Peace (1919) Bernard Shaw, who, it has 
been said, felt more at home in the soaety of economists and politi- 
cians than in that of literary people, was always prepared to range over 
a wide field of economic and social problems with complete confi- 
dence The results are not always convincing, but Shaw’s racy prose 
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invariably includes much that is provocative and entertaining among 
the windy stretches that are neither A fair example of Shaw as a 
controversialist is Everybody s Political Whafs What (1944) 

The hterature of the theatre m this period is small but select. It 
begins with the stimulatmg criticisms of Sir Max Beerbohm and 
George Bernard Shaw, ably supplemented by William Archer (1856- 
1924) and A B Walkley (1856-1926). The cntiasm of Shaw and 
Beerbohm has been repnnted m book form Shaw’s Quintessence of 
Ibsemsm (1891) has never been superseded Walkley, an urbane and 
discursive water, is best represented by his Playhouse Impressions 
(1892) and Drama and Life (1937) The emergence of the repertory 
movement was responsible for P P Howe’s Repertory Theatre 
(1910) and the hvely mterest m the drama carefully fostered by the 
criticd staff of the Manchester Guardian^ headed by C E Montague 
(1867-1928), found expression m Montague’s excellent htde'book. 
Dramatic Values (1911), which has become a critic’s vade mecum A 
highly stylized water, much influenced by George Meredith, 
Montague wrote one amusmg journalistic novel, A Hind Let Loose 
(1910), a remarkable book on war and its effects Disenchantment 
(1922), and some short stones, Fiery Particles (1923) Two men of the 
theatre who have written wisely about it are W Bridges-Adams 
(b 1889) who directed the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre for 15 
years His most important work is histoncal Only the first volume 
has yet appeared of The Irresistible Theatre (1957) Norman Marshall 
(b, 1901) IS the author of two useful books. The Other Theatre (1948) 
and The Producer and the Play (1957) 

Another old member of the Manchester Guardian staff, J E Agate 
(1877-1947), afterwards became the best known dramatic cntic of 
his day. Wntmg with tremendous gusto and strong prejudice, Agate 
is never dull, often delightful, and at times irritatmgly provocative 
At his best he has some of the zest which informs Hazlitt’s wntmgs 
Agate’s range was wide He could commumcate his own enjoyments, 
and did so m a senes of autobiographical books, entitled Ego Three 
books of selections from his dramatic cntiosms over the whole period 
of his wntmg career. Brief Chronicles (1943), Red Letter Nights (1944), 
and Immoment Toys (1945), are an impressive monument to his zest 
and erudition A young disaple of Agate, Alan Dent (b 1905), has 
pubhshed two books of repnnted cnticisms. Preludes and Studies 
(1942), Nocturnes and Rhapsodies (1950), which show real hterary and 
appreciative powers. He has the right approach to his subject Among 
other dramatic critics, A. V. Cookman has appeared shy of book 
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publication Ivor Brown has been concerned in his books mainly with 
places (London and Scotland) and with words More of his dramatic 
criticism ought to be available m book form J C. Trewm (b 1908) is 
the theatres leading historian today His The Theatre since igoo 
(1953), and his admirable account o£ F R Benson and his company 
(i960) are typical examples of his sane, well-balanced judgements. 
Harold Hobson, m a style half-way between those of James Agate 
and Colonel Repmgton, has written hvely volumes of theatrical 
criticism and remmiscence. Theatre (1948) and Theatre 2 (1950), and a 
sensible consideration of contemporary French actors and actmg, The 
French Theatre of Today (1953). The Observers dramatic critic Ken- 
neth Tynan (b 1927) brought out m 1950 He That Plays The King^ a 
breezy - sometimes gusty - always zest&l book on the theatre James 
Agate recognized Tynan’s capaaty when, he was still at school He 
has the true flair for appreciation and his tastes are cathohc, but he is 
very much better at describmg the performances of actors than 
estimatmg the importance of dramatists and there plays Sir Desmond 
MacCarthy (1878-1952), a scholarly and smeere critic, wrote for 
many years most ably on the theatre and on literature Some of his 
cntical writmgs were collected m Portraits (1930) and later volumes. 
At his best, as m his writings on Henry James and Samuel Butler, 
he was unequalled by any contemporary, but he never had the umque 
abihty shown by Sir John Squire m the days when he wrote a weekly 
article on books for the Observer, of persuadmg the general reader to 
read anythmg that he recommended. Squire had a great talent for 
sharmg his enthusiasms with his readers tts sense of humour, hatred 
of pretence and great cntical and appreciative faculties are apparent 
m his Sunday Mornings (1930), papers reprmted from the New States- 
man and the Observer Arnold Bennett’s Books and Persons Being 
Comments on a Past Epoch, igo8-igii (1917), essays reprmted from the 
New Statesman, have considerable zest, but they lack Squire’s humour 
and wide range Beimett is seen to greater advantage m hs Journals 
{1932-3) Bennett was always highly suspiaous of academic cntics but 
It IS probable that he would have approved of George Gordon 
(1881-1942) who succeeded Walter Raleigh as Merton Professor of 
Enghsh at Oxford. Like Raleigh, Gordon pubhshed htde during his 
lifetime He preferred talhng and lecturing to wntmg and he was a 
most stimulating teacher. After his death Sir Edmund Chambers was 
responsible for editmg a senes of his lectures and studies, Shakespearian 
Comedy (1944) These are excellent essays in appreciation It is a great 
pity that Gordon could not bring himself to wnte more. John 
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Palmer (1885-1944), who wrote a number of works on the drama, 
mcluding Ben Jonson (1934), and collaborated with Hilary St George 
Saunders m the popular fiction of ‘Francis Beedmg’ and ‘David 
Pilgrim*, contnbuted to the literature on Shakespeare, The Pohttcal 
Characters of Shakespeare (1945), and the incomplete Comte Characters 
of Shakespeare (1946) 

At the moment Sur Harold Nicolson, Raymond Mortimer and 
Cyril Connolly (b 1903) are the best regular cntics m the Sunday 
papers Connolly did excellent work for the younger writers m the 
now defunct periodical. Horizon, and John Lehmann pubhshed some 
important recent work m New Writing, The Times Literary Supple-- 
ment contmues to be unrivalled as an impartial and unbiased guide to 
current literature, and the review pages of The Sunday Times and 
Observer are conducted with mtegrity and distinction. The new 
Sunday Telegraph has yet to prove itself. 

T. S Ehot, whose critical writmgs have attracted among the 
intelligentsia almost as much attention as his poetry, is mvariably 
smeere, scholarly and often laboured In his appreciative criticism, of 
which Dante (1929) is the best example He can be an admirable 
guide In his destructive vein, as when he writes of Matthew Arnold 
or of his own immediate predecessors, he can be petulant and pom- 
pous. Essays Ancient and Modern (1936) and Elizabethan Essays (1934) 
are the best of his other cntical works 

Robert Graves m On English Poetry (1922), The Common Asphodel 
(1949) and The White Goddess {1952) and Lascelles Aberaombie m The 
Idea of Good Poetry (1925) and elsewhere wrote sensibly and praaically 
about the poet’s approach to his work 

Good musical criticism of the penod is rarer and less well written. 
In this field, too, Bernard Shaw did well. Sir Donald Tovey (1875- 
1940) revealed a literary gift and great knowledge m Essays in Musical 
Analysts (1935-9) Ernest Newman exercised a hvely pen, which 
seemed occasionally to have been dipped in vitriol, in his cntical 
wntmgs on music and musiaans. His authoritative biography, 
Richard Wagner, and his guide to selected operas. Opera Nights {1945)9 
are both learned and reSistic Bernard Shore, once a member of a 
great orchestra, most ably advanced the case for the executant m 
The Orchestra Speaks (1938) In Sixteen Symphonies (1949) he wrote 
with intimate loiowledge of these works and their composers A H. 
Sidgwick (1882-1917) honoured a great musical instituuon worthily 
and humorously in The Promenade Ticket {1914) 

The literature of art and architecture is vast and varied and there is 
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room here only for the mention of the names of Roger Fry, Clive 
Bell, Sacheverell Sitwell, C R W Nevmson, Sir William Rothen- 
stem. Sir Kenneth Clark, Geoi&ey Scott, R H Wilenski, John 
Summerson, John Russell, Wilham Gaunt, John Harvey, Eric 
Newton, and John Betjeman. 

A feature of the last twenty-five years has been the mterest taken 
m the older diarists James Boswell gamed a new fame with the 
appearance of his brilliant journals now published for the first time 
They are as rewardmg m their way as the famous Life of Johnson, 
and much more outspoken They have been separately eited by 
Professor Frank Brady and F A Pottle, and there are still more 
volumes to come Boswell has now taken a place among the great 
diarists There are others written many years ago which have only 
taken their place m our literature within livmg memory Parson James 
Woodfordes Diary (1924-3 1), edited by John Beresford, gives a 
charmmg picture of the life and activities of ? country clergyman m 
the eighteenth century Kilvert*s Diary (1938-40), edited by Wilham 
Plomer, is a much more passionate and mtimate record of the life of 
a nmeteenth-century country parson. In editmg Curious Relations 
(1945) by William D’Arfey, Plomer used a technique similar to that 
employed by Sir Harold Nicolson m Some People, and the result is 
almost as entertainmg Clifford Bax’s Evenings in Albany (1942) is a 
reflective and mellow blendmg of fact and fiction Plomer’s auto- 
biography, Double Lives (1943), moves between Africa, England and 
Japan, and provides the author with some vivid contrasts which he 
uses effectively m a survey of the first twenty-five years of his life 

There are so few reminiscences by women writers that Elizabeth 
Ham 1783-1820 (1942) written thirty years later, deserves men- 
tion as a vivid record of the life of a yoxmg woman m the West 
Country and m Ireland The Journal of Mrs Arbuthnot, 1820-32 
(1950), contams the day-to-day reflections and observations of the 
wife of a pohtiaan. She was a close fiiend of the first Duke of 
Wellmgton of whom she gives a picture, as a civilian, that is not 
likely to be surpassed. 

The Memoirs of Charles GreviUe (1794-1865), secretary to the Pnvy 
Council, portray vividly Court and politicd life m the Georgian 
and early Victorian periods. A new edition, edited by Lytton 
Strachey and Roger Fulford, came out m 1938, Thomas Creevey, a 
pohtiaan and acute observer and recorder, who was m Brussels at 
the time of the Battle of Waterloo, left a copious diary firom which 
selections were pubhshed m The Creevey Papers (1903) and Creevey* s 
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Life and Times (1934) The lively Anglo-Indian Memoirs of William 
Hickey (1913-25), edited by Alfred Spencer, which are as good read- 
ing as any other personal records, have been compared not without 
reason to the writmgs of Cellmi, Defoe, Smollett and Fielding They 
emerge unscathed from these comparisons and there is no doubt that 
they nave not attamed their full popularity yet 

A curious, lonely figure, Bruce Cummmgs (‘W N. P BarbeUion*, 
1889-1917) m The Journal of a Disappointed Man (1919) combmed the 
exact observation of the saentist with an intense and detached study 
of his emotions as the victim of an incurable disease 

The Journals and Letters of Viscount Esher (1934-8), a courtier and 
confidant of many, who might have been a great statesman, are 
profoundly discreet, but they give glimpses of life behind the scenes 
m Court circles which have considerable historical and human mterest 

An allusion to the excellence of Sir Walter Raleigh as a letter- 
writer had already been made elsewhere Among other notable 
correspondents were Gertrude Bell, whose wide knowledge of the 
Middle East is embodied m her Letters (1927) and Earlier Letters (1937) 
Another lover of that region, T. E Lawrence, revealed as much of 
himself as is ever likely to be known m The Letters of T. E Lawrence 
(1938), edited by David Garnett. His namesake, D H Lawrence, was 
also an admirable correspondent, as hs Letters (1932), edited by Aldous 
Huxley, clearly show. Readers of W Graham Robertson s Time Was 
will not need to be told that he was also a dehghtful letter-wnter, and 
some of the best correspondence of the centiny is to be found m his 
collections of letters to and from Sir Sydney Cockerell, who was 
responsible for the present excellence of the Fit2wilham Museum at 
Cambridge. 

Two fascmatmg books, showmg both sides of a correspondence, 
are Ellen Terry and Bernard Shaw A Correspondence (1931) and The 
Pollock-Holmes Letters {1^42), m which two eminent men, Sir Frederick 
Pollock and Mr Justice Holmes, kept up an mterchange of letters 
across the Atlantic, leisurely, scholarly and pungent, m which all 
manner of thmgs and people were discussed for sixty years Letters 
to Florence Farr (1946) from Bernard Shaw and W B Yeats, edited by 
Clifford Bax, are full of wit and wisdom. It is agreeable to have these 
remmders that the art of letter-writmg is stiU very much ahve. 

Three writers who have speaahzed m the hterature of the country- 
side and farming, George Bourne (1863-1927), A G Street (b. 1892) 
and Adrian Bell (b 1901), have written with deep understanding of 
their subject. Bourne was a recorder of village life. The Bettesworth 
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Book (1901) and other books commemorate the struggles of the poor, 
simply and effectively The Wheelwright's Shop (1923) brmgs to life a 
village craft A Small Boy in the Sixties (1927) describes the writer s 
childhood A G Street gave a vivid picture of agricultural life m 
Farmer's Glory and later books Adrian Bell’s Corduroy (1930), Silver 
Ley (1931) 2nd The Cherry Tree (1932) survey the same subject with 
authority and charm John Moore’s (b 1907) Portrait of Elmhury 
(1945), and Brensham Village (i 94 < 5 ) and The Blue Field (1948) are all 
evidence of his sympathy with and abihty to mterpret the way of life 
in the Cotswolds In exquisite prose, aided by apt quotation, Dorothea 
Eastwood (d 1961) commemorated her holidays by the Usk Her book 
IS called River Diary (1950) Commanding a clear and pleasant style, 
Eric Parker (b. 1870) has written of the countryside and of bird life 
m a series of books that bear witness to his admirable powers of 
observation The World of Birds (1941) is representative of his work. 

The New Naturalist series, pubhshed by Messrs Collins, has satisfied 
a demand for up-to-date information about birds, beasts and msects, 
which seems to be widespread. Recording Britain is a beautifully 
produced record of the country on a scale never attempted before 

Humorous journalism has reached a high level during the penod 
In a senes of short leading articles m The Times, afterwards reprinted 
in book form as Light and Leading, Douglas Woodruff (b. 1879), a 
brilliant wit, made nonsense of numerous contemporary foibles 
These short pieces are literature 

Some years ago, D. B. Wyndham Lewis maugurated the ‘Beach- 
comber’ column m the Daily Express Here he was able to mvent 
comic and preposterous characters, tilt at abuses, charlatans and 
poseurs, and mtroduce scraps of verse Ehs successor, J. B Morton, 
an able histonan, author of The Bastille Falls (1936) and The Dauphin 
(i937)» has carried on the tradition for many years and has ma^tained 
a consistently good standard A first collection of his papers appeared 
m By the Way (193 1) and there have been others smce. 

Other writers who have succeeded m this kind are Nathaniel 
Gubbms and Maurice Lane Norcott. All four have deserved well of 
their fellows and their humour will have its historical value for 
succeedmg generations 

Punch has gone through a not altogether easy change m recent years 
includmg a period where it must have shocked itself by leanmg over 
to the left and showing a rather sour humour under its then Editor 
Malcolm Muggendge. Under Bernard Hollowood it issues a great 
many speaal numbers, and seems to have recovered a great deal of 
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Its former good humour Stephen Leacock (1869-1944) was a 
contributor Bom in England, and for many years a umversity profes- 
sor m Canada, he combmed at his best, a logical and divertmg siUmess 
with a talent for parody which is pure burlesque. Literary Lapses 

K , Nonsense Novels (1911) and Frenzied Fiction (1918) show him at 
nuest 

E V Lucas and C L Graves (1856-1945), both constant contribu- 
tors, tilted amiably at contemporary idiosyncrasies m Hustled History 
(1908) and Wisdom While You Wait (1903), with the able pictorid 
assistance of the Punch artist, George Morrow In his youth, A A. 
Milne (1882-1956), who won a vast popularity for his children’s verses 
When We Were Very Young (1924), published The Day*s Play (1910) 
and other light humorous pieces which caught the carefree spirit of 
the years before the war of 1914-18 and can still be read with wistful 
pleasure by the mature. E V Knox (b. 1881), formerly editor of 
Punch, wrote one adroit volume of parody, Parodies Regained {1921), 
and several books of good coimc verse His predecessor Sir Owen 
Seaman (1861-1936), was a parodist and verse writer of ability Sir 
Alan Herbert (‘A P H ’), a versatile man of letters with the tireless 
spirit of the bom reformer, added to the gaiety and to the common 
sense of the nation with his Uncommon Law (1935), Triab of Topsy 
(1928), Topsy, MP. (1929), Misleading Cases (1927), Honeybubble & 
Co (1928) and other books of humorous verse and prose 
Best known of all the Punch humorists of this period was *F 
Anstey’ (Thomas Anstey Guthne), who showed his knowledge of the 
Cockney scene in Voces Popult (1890), and in Vice Versa (1882) 
revealed the essential incompatibihty of father and son when viewed 
from the curious angle of the Victonan middle class George (1847- 
1912) and Weedon (1854-1919) Grossmith’s Diary of a Nobody 
(1894), the supposed diary of an extremely respectable city clerk of the 
nineties, still makes people laugh today Two later Punch humorists, 
R J.Yeatman(b. 1897) and W.C Sellar (189 8-1951), drew lavishly on 
their ovm sense of humour and knowledge of English history and 
character to wnte 1066 and All That (1931) and other diverting 
and ludicrous reconstructions The lack of good humorous writers is 
one of the features of the later 20th century. In the nuclear cir- 
cumstances It IS hardly surpnsmg. 

Among the enormous quantity of books for children which have 
been pubhshed m ever-increasing numbers m recent years there have 
been many showing literary accomphshment and some which arc 
hterature. It would be ndiailous to mclude m the second category 
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the stones for boys, excellently suited for young readers’ tastes when 
they appeared, of G. A. Henty (1832-1902), G Manville Fenn (1831- 
1909), Gordon Stables (1840-1910), ‘Herbert Strang’ and many others. 
Richard Jefferies’s Bevis (1882) and Wood Magic (1881), dehghtful 
nature stories, still hold their places ICipling’s Jungle Books (1894-5), 
Just So Stories (1902), Puck of PooUs Htll (1906) survive heartily with 
them Daisy Ashford wrote, as a child. The Young Visiters (1919), 
which children still love today. E Nesbit (1858-1924) excelled m 
wntmg the kmd of story that appealed equally to boys and girls, and 
Arthur Ransome (b 1884), a critic and expert on Russian literature, 
has become even more popular with his tales of cruismg and other 
hohday adventures The secret of Ransome’s appeal to children is that 
he never writes down to them, shows them how to make things, and 
introduces some good, straight thrills which are not too horrSc for 
young readers Other senous writers who have succeeded with 
children’s books are John Masefield, Richard Hughes, L A. G. 
Strong, Howard Sprmg, Noel Streatfeild, Emd Bagnold, Richmal 
Crompton, Martm Armstrong, Richard Church, C. S Lewis, and 
Walter De la Mare For very young children, Beatrix Potter’s Peter 
Rabbit books are still supreme, although their popularity has been 
challenged by Hugh Loftmg, whose resourceful Doctor Dohttle 
tales, which appeal also to older children, are perfectly calculated to 
achieve their object. One of the phenomena of children’s books 
today is the extraordinary popularity, over a long period, of the books 
of Emd Blyton The Oxford Junior Encyclopaedia is the most ambitious 
pubhcation of the kind for children ever undertaken 
Increasing knowledge of the habits of the animal world has given 
opportumty to a number of authors to write books which have 
become nursery classics Fortescue’s The Story of a Red Deer (1897) 
was followed by Felix Salten’s Bambi (1928) and Henry Wilham- 
son’s Tarka the Otter (1927) and Solar the Salmon (1935) which appeal 
to children and grown-ups Introductions to art, music, hterature and 
reheion are now an integral part of the children’s hbrary It may be 
said with confidence that if the children of today care to avail them- 
selves of the opportumties offered to them they should become wiser 
and better men and women than their grandparents 
So many war books, official and unofficial, were written between 
the two wars that it is possible to refer here to only a few of them. 
Emd Bagnold’s A Diary Without Dates (1917) gives a ghmpse of the 
1914-18 war as a nurse saw it. F A Voigt’s vivid Combed Out (1929) 
is unforgettable for its picture of the impact of war’s horrors on the 
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sensitive and imwiUmg participant Among the numerous narratives 
of prisoners of war, Tite Road to Eth'dor (1919) by E H Jones, and 
The Escaping Club (1921) by A J Evans take an honourable place. 
‘Ian Hay' (Major-General J. H. Beith) has rightly earned the gratitude 
of several generations for kis amusmg stones of youth, and he apphed 
his light-hearted method with notable success to The First Hundred 
Thousand (1915) and its successors, Charles Mannmg’s Her Privates 
We (1930) gives a well wntten account of experience on the Somme 
and Ancre fronts m 1916 

Among the books of actual expenence by airmen, the best are 
probably An Airmans Outings (1917), by Alan Bott, Sagittarius Rising 
(1936), by Cecil Lewis, and ^e breath-takmg, anonymous Fighter 
Pilot (1941) 

The hterature of the Second World War has been gradually finding 
Its way mto the hands of the pubhshers, but there is still, no doubt, 
much to come. It has produced one first-class war correspondent m 
Alan Moorehead (b. 1910), whose African Trilogy (1945) gives a 
vivid picture of the Desert campaigns and whose Eclipse (1945) bnngs 
the European campaign to a close with a most compellmg narrative 
His firank and lively biography Montgomery appeared m 1946. Other 
books on different aspects of this world-wide war which deserve 
mention are Long Range Desert Group (1945) by W B K Shaw, 
Beyond the Chmdwin (1945) and The Wild Green Earth by Bernard 
Fergusson, Who Dies Fighting (1944) by Angus Rose, and Malayan 
Postscript (1942) by Ian Momson ThriUmg and authentic accounts of 
activities on every kmd of lethal and pohtical mission, and m the 
actual batde fronts have been wntten by many authors Among 
many vivid and able books are Seven Assignments (1948), by Dudley 
Clarke, The Wooden Horse (1949), by Eric WiUiams, Stolen Journey 
(1950), by Ohver Philpot; Broken Images (1949)* by John Guest; 
Eastern Approaches (1949), by Fitzroy Maclean; III Met by Moonlight 
(1950) by W StajDley Moss, Rommel (1950), by Desmond Young; 
Private Army (1950), by Vladimir Peniakoff, Happy Odyssey (1950) 
by Sir Adnan Carton de Wiart, The Cage (1947), by Dan BiUany and 
David Dowie, Winged (1948), by Roy Farran; The Jungle is 

Neutral (1949), by F Spencer Chapman; The Story of the Arab Legion 
(1948), byj B. Glubb , TheBismarckEpisode (1948), by Russell Grenfell , 
The Last Days of Hitler (1947), by H Trevor-Roper, The Meaning of 
Treason (1949), by Rebecca West, Operation Victory (1947), by Sir 
Francis de Guingand, Sons of the Eagle (1948), by Julian Amery; and 
numerous works by statesmen and commanders of various nationali- 
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ties It IS impossible to catalogue them. 

The most important work from the Bntish and Commonwealth 
pomt of view was completed m 1954 Sir Winston Churchill wrote 
The Second World War in five volumes They are The Gathering 
Storm (1948), The Finest Hour (1949), The Grand Alliance 
The Hinge of Fate (1951), Closing the Ring (1952), and Triumph and 
Tragedy (1954) Smce then Sir Winston has completed A History of 
the English-Speaking Peoples m four volumes. The last, devoted 
appropriately to The Great Democracies^ came out m 1958 
Sir Winston who proved himself as our incomparable leader m 
time of war has a pen worthy of these tremendous themes, but it is 
as an orator that he excels. The famous war speeches of Winston 
Churchill have also appeared. Even without the vmter’s unforgettable 
utterance they make most noble and memory-compelling reading 
The period has been rich m excellent translations from the htera- 
ture of other countries. Dr E. V. Rieu, who has done so much 
valuablework for Pengum Books, made an enormously popular trans- 
lation of Homer’s Him and a best-seUing prose version of the Odyssey. 
Every generation seems to require a new translation of the great 
foreign classics Some of them have been mentioned m other sections. 
Constance Garnett did mvaluable work when she translated the 
works of Turgemev, Tolstoy and Dostoieffsky mto English Aylmer 
Maude’s versions of Tolstoy are also excellent. Charles Scott Mon- 
cneff’s rendenngs of Stendhal and Proust have become classics in 
their own right Enc Sutton’s version of Henri Faucomuer’s Malaisie 
contams lovely prose. Its English tide is The Soul of Malaya (1931) 
Lengthy and lumbermg German novels have been given graceful 
English dress by a small army of competent translators. In these 
works exactness of reproduction has gone hand-in-hand with hterary 
merit. Andr^ Maurois has been particularly happy on his translators 
With a Woman of the Pharisees{ig46) Gerard Hopkms began admirably 
a senes of transktions of the works of Francois Mauriac, which has 
been admirably contmued Andre Gide (1869-1951) who has exer- 
ased a great influence among his own countrymen and m other parts 
of Europe is now bemg presented m a sound Enghsh translation. 
Among a number of Enghsh versions of Itahan novels those of 
Alberto Moravia have been particularly well translated One of the 
best adventure books of the century, TheKon-Tiki Expedition (1950), 
by Thor Heyerdahl, has enjoyed a larger vogue in its satisfactory 
English form than it did in the ongmal Norwegian edition. The 
standard of accuracy m sympathetic translation was never higher than 
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It IS today, when the flowery grace of Flono’s Montaigne is neither 
sought nor required. 

In these last sections of this book it has not been our purpose to 
criticize so much as to present, leavmg the choice and the decision to 
the reader, but mdicatmg where we feel that a profitable choice may 
be made The vaganes of literature are tortuous and at times astomsh- 
mg. One thmg is clear To be modem is not to be meritorious. To 
break entirely with tradition is usually to achieve a stfllbom birth. 
There are certam great truths of form and matter which run through 
the literary history of every country It has been our aim to call 
attention to those writers, both ancient and modem, whose work 
seems to us to contain these mdispensable elements Without them 
the books of the past could not have survived Authors who write 
today will be well advised to ponder these thmgs and act upon them. 
If they do not, their books will be added to the library of limbo, 
where books that were siUy and ephemeral he alongside the majestic 
tomes of the pompous and pretentious by authors who would not, 
or could not, learn that without something that had to be said, with- 
out humour, humanity and a tme knowledge of the hearts of their 
fellow-men, their books, if they were mtended for posterity, had no 
chance of survival. 
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